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BY PROXY. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE IRON MELTS. 



Some people are so clever that they find it easy to discover other 
men's motives ; but Raymond Pennicuick was not of tMs clever 
fiort, and it is therefore not surprising that he failed to account 
to himself for his father's behaviour as respected the wife and 
-daughter of his dead friend. His disinclination — ^nay, his down- 
right refusal — to visit them, on pretence of engagements in town, 
shocked Raymond's sense of propriety^ no matter ho# painful 
might have been the interview, it seemed to him downright 
cowardice to shirk so obvious a duty. On the other hand, there 
was his father's oflFer to benefit them pecuniarily, which, if not 
/ handsome, might be deemed sufficient, in any person not bound to 
them by ties of blood, and which he felt to be liberal when taken 
into consideration with his father's views about money matters. 
Under any other circumstance he would not even to himself have 
admitted so much to his parent's detriment ; had the persons con- 
<;emed been indifferent to him, he would have made excuses, and, 
fio far as his conscience permitted, even taken the other side ; but 
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when our feelings are excited both for and against, we are liable 
to have the operation which by oculists is called 'couching* 
performed on us. Here, then, was a man by nature loth to part 
with his money, making a liberal provision for individuals who had 
no legal claim on him, but at the same time so wanting in proper 
feeling as not to see the necessity of telling them with his own 
lips of how it had fared with their nearest and dearest in his last 
hours. 

Nor could his son honestly find an apology for him on the 
score of extreme sensibility. That the subject of Conway's death 
should be distasteful to his father was natural enough ; but that he 
should have ignored it, as he had done, throughout their late 
interview, was inexplicable to Raymond. To Aim, at least, the 
details Slight have been confided ; and at all events some hint 
might have been given of Conway's state of mind and behaviour ; 
above all, those last fond words should have been repeated to him, 
which, however feeble in themselves, have so intense a significance 
for those who love and survive us. It was incredible that a man 
like Conway, tender-hearted and passionately attached to at least 
one of the members of his little family, could have left the world 
without a word of farewell. 

Raymond's duty, however, was plain enough : he must go down to 
Richmond ; make out the best case for his father that was possible^ 
and, above all, endeavour to persuade the widow and her daughter 
to receive assistance from his hand. One cause of embarrassment 
was upon this occasion spared to him ; his errand was such that no 
allusion to his love for Nelly need be apprehended from him ; for 
though the subject was forbidden, it was in his thoughts, and could 
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be read by her, he fimcied (and not without reason), in his tell-tale 
face and tone. 

The house at Bichmond bore externally the same appearance as 
usual ; he was pleased to see that the tiny plot of ground that lay 
between it and the road was as full of flowers and kept as neatly 
as before, though he little knew that this was the work of Nelly's 
own hands, and not of those of the ' odd man,' who had heretofore 
performed the duties of gardener. But, within, the signs of the 
altered circumstances of its inmates were at once apparent. The 
door was ' answered ' to him no longer by the trim housemaid, but 
by a little maid-of-all-work of tender years, who held it half open 
in her hand, after the manner of her kind, as doubtful whether the 
visitor was to be admitted, or left standing on the steps outside, 
till his errand should be made known to * missus.' The presentation 
of his card seemed only to add to her difficulties ; she turned it 
over and over as if it was a cryptogram which she could not 
decipher (for, indeed, the art of reading was unknown to her), and 
then running to the foot of the stairs, exclaimed, 'Oh, please. 
Miss Conway, here is a young man as wants you.' 

It was quite true, but under the circumstances a little em- 
barrassing, and doubtless accounted for Nelly's heightened colour 
when she presented herself. 

She greeted him with a sad smile and a grasp of the hand, 
which, though eloquent of friendship, somehow seemed to speak of 
love's divorce ; and led the way into the parlour. 

* You have seen your father, Raymond,' were her first words. 

' Yes, Nelly. I have seen him. He is, I am sorry to say, far 
from well ; he looks aged and even broken. I think,' he added, 
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* if your mother saw him she would acknowledge, notwithstanding 
her prejudice against him, that he had a heart.' 

*Do not let us talk of prejudices, Raymond, at a time like 
this,' said Nelly reprovingly; *I feel as if I stood beside my 
father's grave. What word does Mr. Pennicuick bring us of him ? * 

* He has little to say, Nelly ; and it pains him to say even that 
little. I have come to-day in his place ' 

* What ? Will not Mr. Pennicuick come to see us ? ' 

' Nay, it is not " will ; " he is really not equal to it just at pre- 
sent. He is exhausted by grief and travel, and he has sent me as 
his messenger to say all that is kind and — and — friendly, and to 
make a certain proposition to you which I hope — I do most 
earnestly hope — Mrs. Conway and yourself may take into your 
favourable consideration.' 

It had cost poor Raymond a good deal to say this much, and, 
though he was conscious that he had not expressed it very happily, 
it was a great relief to him to have * got it over ; ' his disappoint- 
ment therefore was considerable when Nelly only replied, * And 
what have you to tell us about dear papa ? ' as though she had not 
even heard him. 

' He met his fete, it seems, dear Nelly, very suddenly ; directly 
he was condenmed, my father started for Shanghae to endeavour 
to procure his pardon, or at least his reprieve, and when he got 
back — all was over.' 

* What ? was there no message ? no good-bye ? no word to me, 
nor to my mother ? ' 

' He sent his love, his dear love ; he bade you not grieve for 
him over-much, and blessed you.' 

' And was there no line of farewell ? Even a scrap of his hand- 
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writing, be must have known, would have been inexpressibly dear 
to me, and I am sure he would have thought of that.' 

' He did not think of it, dear Nelly, or at least there was none. 
Consider the frightful position in which he found himself. The 

suddenness of his calamity, the shock ' 

Nelly shook her head. ' It was not like papa, Eaymond,' 
interrupted she. 'He was so brave, so careless of self, and so 
thoughtful for others. Even when I was a child, and he upon the 

eve of battle, he once wrote ' Here she broke down and sobbed 

as though her heart would break. 

' Don't cry, don't cry,' whispered Eaymond imploringly ; ' I 
can't bear it, darling.' 

Her sorrow so distressed him that he was himself unconscious 
of the loving epithet he used ; moved though she was, it did not 
however escape Nelly's notice, and, though she did not resent it, it 
had the effect of calming her at once. 

' Forgive me for my selfishness, Raymond ; it is wrong to give 
such way to weakness. There must be some mistake, I think, about 
dear papa, which will be cleared up hereafter. You say Mr. Penni- 
cuick is ill ; he may have forgotten things which, to us in our 
forlorn condition, are of great moment. We must have patience 
a little longer.' 

' But indeed it is not that, dear Nelly. My father is quite 
himself. He has been thinking a great deal about you — ^you and 
your mother,' he added hastily, for he saw the colour rush into the 
young girl's cheek : it was terrible to him that she should believe 
even for a moment that he was referring to his suit. * What 
he wishes to do — the only service he can now do for his dead 
friend — is to protect his dear ones ; he cannot control fate, but 
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he can mitigate its harshness. You must permit him to do that, 
Nelly.' 

* I don't quite understand, Raymond.' 

*That is my fault; I am stupid in expressing myself. My 
father wishes to help you in a material way : and yet, so that you 
should feel no sense of obligation. Three or four hundred a year 
is a mere nothing to him ; while to you, with your simple habits 
and economical ways, it would be of some service. He wishes, 
without condition of any kind,' added Raymond significantly, 
* to make you, that is your mother and yourself, this modest 
allowance.' 

* It is very kind and very liberal of him, Raymond, but "* 

* No, it is not liberal,' interrupted the young man emphatic- 
ally ; ' it is purposely the reverse of liberal, in order that you may 
feel no sense of dependence or obligation ; the only stipulation, 
indeed, he made was that there should be no thanks.' 

* I have done your father wrong, Raymond, for I did not 
think him capable of this ; I thank him, or, if he will not have 
thanks, I thank you for him ; it is most generous and most delicate; 
I for my part feel as — as — grateful to him as though we could 
accept i^.' 

' And why, in Heaven's naiae, should you not accept it ? Does 
a man owe nothing to his best friend when he is dead ? no debt 
which a sigh or a tear cannot discharge? Is it not as cruel to 
deny him such a moiu-nful pleasure as to refuse to allow him to 
pay him the last rites, to follow him to his grave ? I cannot think 
you will be so — so ' 



* So churlish, if you will, Raymond,' put in Nelly, with a sad 
smile. * It is one of the many disadvantages of poverty that it 
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often makes one appear ungracious. For my own part, I must 
needs say that I prefer to keep my independence. But this is a 
matter to which I have no right to reply for certain. It is my 
mother who must decide.' 

* And you will use your influence to induce her to decline this 
offer ? ' 

* No : since you wish it, Raymond, I will be quite passive.' 

' That is because you have such confidence in her prejudices 
that you are sure ' 

* Hush I here is mamma,' said Nelly hurriedly : and at the 
same moment Mrs. Conway entered the room. 

Among the many ills to which obesity is subject there is this 
peculiar misfortune, that when in sorrow the very stout and florid 
do not evince it by their appearance : we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate melancholy with a lean frame and a pale face, and fat people 
cannot ' bring themselves down,' like jockeys, to suit the exigencies 
of the occasion. 

The misfortune that had befallen Mrs. Conway had not one 
whit reduced her ample proportions, or robbed her cheeks of a 
single rose — or peony. It was only to a close observer that the 
signs of trouble were manifest, in the lack-lustre eye and the 
trembling hand. Her voice, too, had lost its former testiness, and 
become soft and gentle. * I am glad to see you, Eaymond,' she 
began ; then suddenly stopped as though she read his errand and 
in a harsh, almost defiant tone, inquired, ' What is your news ? ' 

' My father has come home, Mrs. Conway.' 

' I concluded as much,' said she, closing her eyes and pressing 
her lips together like one in pain. ' Well ? ' 

He knew this was no inquiry about his &ther's health, for she 
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never gave herself the trouble to affect an interest in him. It 
was simply a sign to him that she was prepared to listen to what- 
ever he might have to say. 

* The steamer will arrive at Southampton on Tuesday, Mrs. 
Conway, my father having been obliged to leave it from ill health, 
and return overland. It will bring four large cases, I was 
instructed to tell you, directed hither. I believe nothing has been 
left behind of your poor husband's property. His own servant, 
who was deeply attached to him, assisted by my father himself, 
undertook ' 

* What does your father say ? ' The interruption was not 
violent, though abrupt, but the tone of it was singularly keen and 
searching. 

*He has little to say, dear Mrs. Conway. The catastrophe, 
it seems, was very sudden and unexpected, and my father's mind 
was wholly taken up with efforts — vain, alas I to avert it. He 
started for Shanghae after but a brief interview — it was all that 
was allowed him — and except that your dear husband sent you a 
loving farewell, and invoked God's blessing upon you both ' 

* That is false,' put in Mrs. Conway, in a terrible voice ; ' there 
was more than that.* 

* Indeed, dear madam, my father assures me that there was 
nothing else.' 

* He lies.' 

There was a painful silence. It was plain that argument with 
the poor lady was out of the question. Her face was the very 
incarnation of obstinate conviction. 

' Dear mamma,' said Nelly softly, ' pray remember that you 
are speaking to Mr. Pennicuick's son.' 
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Mrs. Conway did not seem to hear her ; her eyes were riveted 
upon Eaymond's face, but her thoughts were far away. 

' Why does he not come here ? ' inquired she presently in 
sharp, incisive tones. ' Why does he keep in hiding ? ' 

' My father is greatly exhausted with his joiurney, and, as I 
have told you, very unwell. He did not feel equal, just at present^ 
to converse with you on so sad a subject.' 

' Not equal ? Bah ! he had not courage enough.' 

There was another painful pause. 

' Perhaps,' said Nelly hesitatingly, ' there may be a letter, or 
something, in dear papa's travelling desk ; I know he took it with 
him wherever it was possible.' 

She looked inquiringly at Eaymond, so that he was obliged to 
speak. 

'Indeed, dear Nelly, I am afraid there was nothing of the 
kind. My father made search everywhere, as it was his duty to- 
do, in case there should be a will.' 

' We are beggars, of course,' observed Mrs. Conway calmly. 

* No, indeed, madam,' began Eaymond ; and he was about at 
once to mention his father's offer, when Nelly restrained him^ 
She was right, he felt ; it was a most inopportune time to speak to 
Mrs. Conway upon such a subject. 

*We are not beggars, mamma, unless we beg,' said Nelly 
quietly ; ' and there is no need to beg.' 

' It is as well to beg as to slave oneself to death as you are 
doing,' replied Mrs. Conway bitterly. Then she biu-st into tear& 
and began to rock herself to and fro upon her chair, quite regard- 
less and perhaps imconscious of the presence of her visitor. 

' G-o, Raymond, go,' whispered Nelly ; and the yoiudg man rose^ 
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with the intention of withdrawing at once without exciting the 
widow's observation. He was distressed and shocked to an ex- 
treme degree, not only at the poor lady's condition, but at the 
words she had spoken to her daughter, which confirmed his worst 
suspicions as to the efforts she was making to maintain the little 
household. It was painful to him that Nelly should work at all 
for her daily bread ; but that she should be overworking herself 
was terrible. And yet the reception that his father's proposition 
had met with, even thus far, and from her whom he had thought 
the less likely of the two to oppose herself to it, was most discou- 
raging. In his hurry to escape he tripped in the carpet, and over- 
turned a chair. 

* What is that ? ' exclaimed the widow excitedly. 
' Nothing, mamma : Raymond is going away.' 

' Why does he not wish me good-bye ? ' said Mrs. Conway in her 
old fretful manner. 'And yet, why should he? Why should 
anyone care for an old and beggared woman ? ' 

* Indeed, Mrs. Conway, you must not talk like that,' said 
Raymond softly. * There are bright days in store for you yet, I 
hope.' 

' Bright days I for me ? No, lad, no. I might have had them 
once, perhaps ; but that is all over now.' She murmured some- 
thing to herself that sounded like ' the night cometh, the night 
•Cometh,' and Raymond noted for the first time how old and illshe 
looked. ' He was fond of you, Ray, when you were a child,' she 
•continued caressingly : * he was always fond of children. He had 
a kind heart before I turned it into stone.' 

Again, at an appealing look from Nelly, the young man was 
xibout to leave the room, when the widow called him back. 
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* Don't send Raymond away without a good-bye, Nelly, though 
that is all we have to give him. He is a good lad, though of an 
evil stock. I mind the days when I have dandled you in my 
arms, boy, and striven to be to you what your mother might have 
been had not Heaven been kinder to her. She died ere she 
reached your age. I was young then myself; and Arthur — that 
was your father, girl — he was my lover and my husband too. Do 
you think I turned his heart to stone, Nelly ? ' 

' Indeed, mamma, you did not. You cannot be conscious of 
your own words. He was the kindest, gentlest being to the last.' 

' Eight, right, Nelly ; so he was. Not one to leave us without 
a word, without a line, to die without a sign of love to those be- 
longing to him. No, no. No, no But you are Balph 

Pennicuick's son, lad. Well, well ; I would not say a word to 
wound you. Do you mind if I kissed you, just once — an old 
woman like me — for the sake of old times when you cared to kiss 
me ? The old times — the old times that were so short because I 
turned my Arthiur's heart to stone I ' 

Raymond could bear the scene no longer, but, having affection- 
ately embraced the poor lady and pressed Nelly's hand, fled from 
the house. If he had been alone with the widow his position 
would have been suflBciently distressing ; but that her daughter 
should be present while she thus reproached herself for what 
might be almost termed the conduct of her life, was intolerable. 
What made it the more impressive was that this was the first 
occasion on which either he or Nelly had heard Mrs. Conway own 
herself in the least to blame as respected the estrangement between 
herself and her husband. She must have been moved indeed to 
have made such an admission ; and the burst of afiection with 
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which she had bidden good-bye to fiaymond had been scarcely less 
surprising than her self-reproach. 

In after days, when subsequent events had made that interview 
memorable, Baymond often pondered on it : how sad and strange 
that condemnation had sounded from the lips of the self-accused ! 
how unexpected had been that outbreak of affection and remorse ! 
It was as though the barrier that had shut in the poor woman's 
feelings for twenty years had given way beneath the pressure of her 
love, and laid bare her broken heart. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A PICTURE SALE. 



On the afternoon after Raymond's visit, Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw 
presented themselves at the Cedars, to pay their first formal call 
on the widow since her bereavement : and, much to their astonish- 
ment, found her from home. She was wont to go abroad but 
seldom, even before her late misfortune, and rarely without being 
accompanied by her daughter ; but on this occasion she had left 
the house, while Nelly was * marketing ' in the mornings leaving 
word with the little maid that she had business in London, and 
might not be back till late in the day. Nelly was not absolutely 
farmed at her absence, but she had a sense of disquiet which 
made the arrival of the friendly couple a great relief to her. 
They endeavoiured to allay her anxiety by offering a number of 
reasons, more or less ingenious, but all improbable, for her 
mother's leaving home ; and though these carried no conviction 
with them, the very expression of their confidence that all was 
right, was vaguely comforting. They supplied that need of 
* company ' which — where the company is sympathetic — we all 
feel when in nervous suspense ; and their conversation prevented 
her from dwelling upon the matter, and helped to pass the time 
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until her apprehensions (as she hoped) should be removed by her 
mother's return. 

' I am come here, my dear young lady,' said Mr. Wardlaw 
gravely, ' upon a business errand. I want to get the advantage of 
you in a little bargain or two.' 

' Yes,' put in Mrs. Wardlaw, * and you must be very firm, my 
dear Nelly, and if possible grasping. You must not be taken in 
by John's apparent frankness. He has been all his life connected 
with commerce, and has been successful in it, and you may be 
quite certain therefore that he will cheat you if he can.' 

To see this honest merchant laugh and roll in enjoyment of this 
shameful accusation — which he did not attempt to combat — was a 
spectacle that drew a smile from Nelly in spite of all her troubles. 

' I know your husband's character well, dear Mrs. Wardlaw,' 
she replied, 'and believe him capable of anything; but, as 
Raymond used to quote from the classics when we remonstrated 
with him for crossing Hyde Park so late at night in the garotting 
times, " he who has empty pockets can afford to laugh at the foot- 
pad ;" I have nothing about which to bargain with Mr. Wardlaw, 
and therefore cannot be overreached.' 

' What 1 Have you sold all your pictures ? ' 

' Oh, my pictures 1 ' said Nelly, laughing ; * well, I am afraid I 
have still one or two on hand. But Mr. Jones, the print-seller in 
the High Street, has got more in his window than he can accom- 
modate, and if you really wish — ;the prices are marked on them ! ' 
Here she stopped short with a little blush. 

' What ! you don't mean to say those beautiful views of the 
river, that Jones has had these three weeks, are yours ? ' continued 
Mrs. Wardlaw. 
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'They are jny little attempts at water-colours,' said Nelly 
shyly ; ' but I should be sorry that, out of mere good nature^ 
Mr. Wardlaw should disfigure the walls of Goromandel House 
with them.' 

' But I tell you they are beautiful,^ continued Mrs. Wardl^ ; 
' I was saying so to John the other day; only he answered, " Stuff 
and nonsense ! do you suppose any pictures can be worth buying 
at those prices ? " ' 

' My dear yoimg lady, don't believe her,' cried Mr. Wardlaw, 
turning a deep purple. * I know a good thing when I see it, as 
well as any man that ever made a bid at Christie's. Said I to 
myself, *' Those are Miss Nelly's, and she is very foolish to let 
Jones exhibit them at so low a ^^re ; " but I was not going to 
say so, for my wife would have said, " Buy 'em," which would have 
depreciated your valuable works in the market, and at the same 
time put a commission into Jones's pocket. Now, I am come here 
expressly to save the commission. So let us go up to the studio, 
and get to business at once.' 

' Well, I never ! ' cried Mrs. Wardlaw, holding up her hands. 
* I did not believe it was in the man to tell such a tale. If you 
can talk like that, John — with such hypocrisy and deceit — why, 
how do I know that it is business takes you up to town so regular, 
08 you say, and sometimes imtil the small hours ? Oh, Nelly, 
Nelly, what a revelation have you been the means of making of 
the depravity of man ! ' 

' Well, I didn't think your husband was such a diplomatist, I 
must say,' said Nelly, smiling. 

' Ah ! he's all that and worse,' put in Mrs. Wardlaw gravely. 
' ' Nay, if it -comes to long words, let us see the pictures,' ex- 
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claimed the culprit ; ' there is somethiog in canims as seems to 
•draw 'em out. Even a sensible man, when he gets opposite a 
picture, begins to talk outlandishly ; it's " delicacy of tone," or 
" refinement of treatment," or "cheery skewero," or such like; I 
-sometimes think it's something in the oil as draws it out, though 
it's almost as bad with the water-colours.' 

* It is plain you are not an art-critic,' said Nelly, as she led 
the way to her little studio, ' and I am afraid you have not a 
reverent mind.' 

* Yet John knows what's what,' whispered Mrs. Wardlaw, who 
thought perhaps that her husband had been ' run down ' enough. 

* He's got an eye in his head.' 

Which was true enough, although he feould not have put an 

* h' before the latter to save his life. 

' Oh, ho 1 so these are the shadovers are they ? ' observed 
Mr. Wardlaw, as he looked round the room, the walls of which, 
notwithstanding her contributions to Mr. Jones's shop, still 
showed some half-dozen specimens of Nelly's handiwork. * Why, 
here's the " 'ouse "4tself. A very pretty little thing, upon my word.' 

' It's lovely,' observed Mrs. Wardlaw, enthusiastically, ' and as 
like as like ; why, there's the creeper as though it was a-gr owing, 
and the balcony with the flowers looking as if one could smell 'em, 
and the kitchen window looking as nat'ral ' 

' Hush ! hold your tongue, silly,' interrupted her lord and 
master ; ' that ain't the way to cheapen a picture. Why, the wall 
is out of drawing, miss ; and the top of the house too big for the 
bottom; and as for the cheery skewero ' —here he stepped back 
and made a telescope of his hand — ' why, it's evident it's the work 
of a beginner.' 
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' John, for shame !' exclaimed Mrs. Wardlaw indignantly ; * I 
«ay it's all lovely.' 

'Indeed, Mrs. Wardlaw, your husband is quite right,' said 
Nelly. ' Mamma herself pointed out that the perspective was 
;amiss ; and of course it's true that I am but a beginner.' 

' Nay, I don't say I don't admire it,' observed Mr. Wardlaw in 
less critical tones. ' There are many points about it that I do ad- 
mire. And it's like the house, or how should I have known it at 
the first glance ? The garden, too, if it wasn't so confoundedly 
steep ' 

* I'm afraid it's rather like a hanging garden,' put in Nelly 
good-humouredly. 

'What, for clothes ? '•^Indeed it's not, my dear,' said Mrs. 
Wardlaw encouragingly. * Nobody would mistake it for a place of 
that kind.' 

' Well, I tell you what. Miss Nelly,' cried the merchant, ' I'll 
^ve you ten guineas for it as it stands, without the frame.' 

Nelly smiled sadly, and shook her head. 

' Quite right ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Wardlaw vehemently ; ' it is 
worth twenty if it's worth a guinea.' 

'I doubt very much, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, if it is worth a 
guinea,' observed Nelly quietly. * I am sure your good husband 
bid at least five times its value. But the fact is the little sketch 
is not for sale.' 

' She understands all about it,' said Mr. Wardlaw admiringly. 
* That is exactly the right thing to say, my dear. Come, I will 
^ve you five-and-twenty guineas for it.' The honest merchant 
was really in earnest ; he felt as though in his favourite atmo- 
sphere of the auction room, and it excited him prodigiously. 

VOL. n. c 
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' Indeed, Mr. Wardlaw, I was quite serious,' said Nelly gravely ; 
* that sketch was done for my dear father, when — when we little 
thought that he was to be taken from us ; it was painted for him 
as a birthday gift, at the very time,* alas I that he was doomed to 
death, and it seems somehow, as it were, a part of him. So, you 
see, it can never be for sale.' 

' Oh lawks ! ' cried Mr. Wardlaw imder his breath, and wiping 
his face with his pocket-handkerchief. 'This is what comes of 
fancy prices, a thing I always set myself against on principle.' 

' I am so sorry we have hurt your feelings, darling,' said 
Mrs. Wardlaw soothingly ; then, turning sharply round upon her 
husband, * How could you be such a fool, John ? The very least 
you can do is to take all the other pictures, at dear Nelly's own 
estimate of their value.' 

' Indeed,' laughed Nelly, through her tears, * if Mr. Wardlaw 
did that, he would not ruin himself. I am conscious that they are 
but very poor things. Do you suppose,' she continued with deep 
feeling, ' that I do not know why you two are here to-day ? You 
wish to encourage me in the calling to which I have ventured to 
apply myself. You want to persuade me that these indifferent 
productions of mine are really worth the lavish smns you are pre- 
pared to offer for them. You are not my true patrons, but some- 
thing infinitely better and dearer — my true friends. I am not so 
blinded by self-oonceit as not to know that I have everything to 
learn— except your kindness, which I knew beforehand.' 

' I will give five hundred pounds for the lot,' murmured 
Mr. Wardlaw to himself ; * I must give it and she must take it.' 

* But indeed, Nelly,' cried Mrs. Wardlaw, * you are much mis- 
taken. I really want to possess your pictures ; they are far more 
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valuable in my eyes than the things John buys at the London 
sales, painted by the greatest masters. What do I care about a 
tall street, and a straight stream, without a tree to be seen near 
it ' 

' She means my Canalettis,' groaned her husband ; ' I've got 
1,500Z. worth of 'em — go on.' 

* I say, what do I care about those hideous pictures of out-of- 
the-way places, by a foreigneering artist, compared with these 
bright sketches of scenes that I know, by a hand that I love ? I 

protest, Nelly, that these half-dozen little pictures of yours give 
me a greater pleasure than all the grand collection that we have got 
at home. And since this is so, why shouldn't John make me a 
present of the whole of them ? They will give me more satisfaction 
than any diamond ring he can buy me, and will not cost half the 
price.' 

Upon this there commenced a Dutch auction of the works in 
question ; Mr. Wardlaw or his wife proposing some preposterous 
bid, and Nelly insisting on a much smaller and more reasonable 
figure. 

' I don't want 'em home just now, my dear Nelly,' said Mrs. 
Wardlaw, when the purchases had been completed ; ' I must make 
room for 'em as I can.' 

* What you are thinking of, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, is that the 
absence of the sketches would leave my walls bare.' 

' No, no,' cried the old merchant, ' of course you keep 'em. 
When I buy a pictur at the Royal Academy, do you think I get it 
home at once : not a bit of it, it's not the custom of the trade. 
And when I do get it home, do you think I keep it ? Certainly 
not. I have to loan my picture to the artist who painted it. He 

c2 
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says he wants it again for a few ^ touches,' which means perhaps 
to take a copy of it for somebody else; what he calls a " replica " ; 
if it was in any other line of business than the Fine Arts, / should 
call it a fraud. — Hullo, what's the matter ? ' 

It was the little maid with a telegram, which Nelly took from 
her with a white face. 

' It is for you, Mr. Wardlaw, thank heaven,* faltered she ; 
' they have sent it on firom your house. My nerves are imstrung ; 
and telegrams have been so fatal of late, that I almost feared 
some bad news about dear mamma.' 

' That is not like you to be so nervous, my darling,' said 
Mrs. Wardlaw soothingly. ' It is but five o'clock, and it is only 
natural that your mother, who feels the heat so much, should 
defer her return till the cool of the day. Besides, she left word 
she might be late. If I was to be frightened by every telegram 
that comes to John — I hope it isn't about those tambourines, by 
the by.' 

Mr. Wardlaw had glanced his eye over the telegram, and then 
crumpled it up in his pocket. He now walked to the window and 
looked out, so that his back was turned to the two ladies. 

'Something has gone down that ought to have gone up/ 
whispered Mrs. Wardlaw to Nelly, *or something has gone 
up that ought to have gone down. They're always doing it, 
bless ye.' 

* I think we had better be going,' said Mr. Wardlaw, still 
keeping his face averted. The change from kindly banter to 
gravity in his tone was very marked. 

' You can go, of course, John, but I shall stay with Nelly till 
her manmia comes hack. I am sure she will be glad of company.' 
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* Very good,' said Mr. Wardlaw slowly. * Can I have a word 
with my wife, Nelly, before I go ? ' 

' Then it is the tambourines,' murmured Mrs. Wardlaw ; * he 
has found out he has but one gross instead of two.' Nelly had 
passed into the next room, and closed the door, leaving her visitors 
alone together, 

' Oh ¥rife, wife ! this is a dreadful business,' said Mr. Wardlaw 
hoarsely. ' That poor girl yonder is an orphan.' 

' Good heavens, what do you mean, John ? I know of course 
that she has lost her father.' 

* And her mother too. This message comes from Baymond 
Pennicuick. " Mrs. Conway has fallen down dead in a fit of 
apoplexy while at my father's rooms in the Albam/y. Your wife 
wiU go to Nelly at once, I hnow.^^ ' 
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CHAPTER III. 

FACE TO FACE. 

Nellt never knew that it was owing to her own words that her 
mother had undertaken that visit to London which had ended 
80 disastrously. After Eaymond's departure on the preceding 
day, and when Mrs. Conway had somewhat recovered from her 
passionate despair, she had pressed her daughter for every detail of 
his conversation. * Was she sure,' she asked, * that he was himself 
convinced from his father's manner that the dead man had left no 
word of farewell : or was he only dutifully repeating Mr. Penni- 
cuick's words without faith in their veracity ? ' 

^ I think Raymond believes, mamma, that there was no especial 
message from dear papa.' 

' And yoUy put in her mother quickly, * what do yov, think ? ' 

' I don't know what to think,' answered Nelly sadly ; ' it was 
very unlike dear papa ; he was not accustomed to use vague terms 
in expressing his affection ; and as a dying man, he would, one 
would imagine, have sent some particular message.' 

' You think he would have forgiven your mother ? ' said Mrs. 
Conway slowly. 

'Oh, indeed, dear manmia, I was not thinking of that; at 
such an awfrd time, it is probable that his mind never dwelt on 
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the unhappy estrangement between you. He must have "wished 
to die in love and peace with all, and above all mth you.' 

* That is what I am trying to believe, Nelly. The shortest 
time, it is said, is sufficient for man to reconcile himself with his 
Maker. I read a verse once over some one's grave : — 

Between the stirrup and the ground 
Mercy I sought, mercy I found ; 

^uad surely even a less time should suffice for reconciliation between 
man and wife.' 

' It should indeed, dear mother, and no doubt it was so. What 
I am most surprised at in poor papa's silence is that he should 
have said nothing of the circumstances that led to his cruel 
punishment; I should have thought he would have commissioned Mr. 
Pennicuick to explain them ; to my mind they need explanation.' 

' And to mine,' answered Mrs. Conway hoarsely. 

* It was so contrary to dear papa's character,' continued 
Nelly, preferring to dwell even on so sad a topic rather than on 
the more distressing one of the alienation between her parents, ' to 
<^ommit any outrage upon people's feelings, let them be who they 
might ; not to mention the risk he must have been conscious of 
incmring ; and he was not one to run foolish risks.' 

' Not of that sort,' answered her mother thoughtfully. ' Your 
good sense goes all the way with my own convictions. Ralph 
Pennicuick is lying to us — that is certain. He has some selfish 
reason, some vricked motive, for keeping us in the dark.' 

' Nay, nay, dear mamma, I can no longer follow you,' remon- 
strated Nelly. * What possible motive can Mr. Pennicuick have 
in depriving us of the melancholy satisfaction of hearing the last 
of my poor father ? Because we are miserable, we have no right 
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to discard both reason and charity. Indeed you are doing Mr» 
Pennicuick wrong.' 

* You are speaking to one who knows him,' said her mother 
bitterly, and with a preoccupied air. Her head, heavy with 
thought, was leaning on her hand ; she looked like one without a 
future, and whose weary brain, o'erladen with vain regrets, 
searches the past in vain for one bright spot whereon to linger. 

' Nay, since you are so very hard upon Mr. Pennicuick, mamma^ 
I must tell you something to his credit. He has made a certain 
oflfer — ^you will probably refuse it — but it is due to him that it 
should not be rejected ungraciously.' 

* An oflfer ? What sort of an oflfer ? Has it anything to do 
with Baymond ? ' 

* Nothing at all, mamma,' answered the girl firmly, though the 
red rose in her cheek. ' It is a proposition entirely of his own, 
and I must say a generous one.' 

* Generous ? and from Balph Pennicuick ? that is impossible I 
We have good authority for believing that grapes do not grow on 
thorns, nor figs on thistles.' 

* Indeed, mamma, if I may say so, the same authority has 
taught us to impute no evil — and especially where only good can 
be intended. Mr. Pennicuick has oflfered — and I must add in a 
very delicate way — to allow us three hundred pounds a year.' 

* What ! ' Mrs. Conway rose from her chair with a quickness of 
which her stout frame would have seemed incapable, and stared 
incredulously in her daughter's face. 

* There was only one stipulation, mamma,' continued Nelly ; 
' that there should be " no thanks." ' 

* That means that he does not wish to see us,' said Mrs. Conway* 
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' So much we already know, dear mother ; and indeed, if he is 
ill, as Raymond tells us, that is intelligible enough. The oflfer^ 
however, is certainly a genuine one and must be suitably 
acknowledged. I am sorry I spoke of it just at present, but you 
seemed anxious that I should tell you all that passed.' 

* Quite right, quite right, Nelly — and now let us talk of some- 
thing else.' 

There was very little talk, however, between them ; Mrs. 
Conway's manner was thoughtful and abstracted, and she retired 
earlier than was her wont, on the plea of fatigue. She had not 
quitted her room the next morning when Nelly went into the 
town, and her surprise was great indeed on her return to find that 
her mother had left the house for London. 

That livelong night no sleep had visited Mrs. Conway's pillow. 
She did not even attempt to sleep. It was only a portion of her 
life, so far as her mere existence was concerned. Her thoughts, 
her heart, her soul were fixed upon the Past ; and not even upon 
her own Past. The question that presented itself again and again 
to her was, What had happened to her husband ? 

The oflfer of the allowance from Ealph Pennicuick had re- 
awakened all her suspicions, all her fears — though without 
rekindling a single hope. What could have induced a man so 
mean — except where his own pleasures or vices were concerned — to 
have made such a proposal? That it was no tenderness for the 
memory of his friend, she felt well assured. It must be some 
miserable attempt at compensation — at neutralisation of the stings 
of conscience. The ghost of her dead husband seemed to stand 
beside her, whispering, ' Foul play, foul play.' Even the morning 
light had no power to exorcise it. The question that had im- 
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portuned her when she lay down in her bed was reiterated still 
when she arose from it, * What did in truth happen to my husband ? ' 
There was only one man in England — and as she imagined in the 

» 

^orld — who could answer it for her ; and that man was Balpb 
Pennicuick. To him therefore she resolved to go. 

Mrs. Conway, though she had so long been poor, was un- 
accustomed to the independent ways which are common among 
persons of scanty inc6me. She was not used to travel, nor of late 
years to go indeed anywhere, alone. Even the short railway 
journey .to Waterloo Station would under ordinary circimistances 
have been quite an ordeal to her, and it flurried her now notwith- 
standing the importance of the matter that occupied her thoughts. 
Then there was the cab from Waterloo to * the Albany,' and when 
she got there the doubt as to how to enter that mysterious, though 
fashionable, establishment. All these things agitated the poor 
lady, as small things agitate the rest of us when we are ill and 
weak and helpless, and rendered her especially imfit for the inter- 
view on which she had set her mind. 

A more unfit antagonist to deal with * Steel ' Pennicuick upon 
a matter in which it was necessary that he should hold his own, 
could hardly be imagined. The widow, however, was not afraid of 
him. She was too full of suspicion and anger to feel fear. Dame 
Partlet, the hen, who has lost her mate and has suspicion that 
Eeynard knows what has become of him, will flutter up against 
his sharp nose and glittering teeth with reckless importunity. 

The Albany porter was rather puzzled by Mrs. Conway's appear- 
ance. He had general directions about the admission of the female 
sex, none of which seemed quite to apply to her particular case. 
She was neither young nor pretty ; she did not look like a dun. 
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though, on the other hand, he was not sure that she was a lady ; 
however, Mr. Pennicuick had a janitor of his own, and he left 
him to decide upon the advisability of admitting her to his master's 
presence. 

'Letter X, mum, first floor,' was all he thought it necessary to 
flay to hen 

On arriving at Letter X, Mrs. Conway, had she been acquainted 
with the usages of the place, would have gone away and deferred 
her errand for a better opportunity, for the outer door was closed ; 
but, not being aware that this meant ' not at home,' she used the 
knocker sharply, which at once produced Mr, Hatton. 

' Mr. Pennicuick is not at home, Mrs. Conway,' said he blandly. 

* That is not true,' said she (for the porter had told her other- 
wise), * and I mean to see him.' 

If this audacious visitor had been quite outside the * oak,' per- 
haps the valet would have ventured to close it, even in her face ; 
but she had already crossed the threshold, and he could hardly 
push the poor lady out. 

* Please to wait here, madam, one moment.' 

It was his loyal intention to give his master the chance of fly- 
ing to his bedroom, from whence escape was possible by another 
door, for he was a fox whose earth had more than one outlet ; but 
the widow was too qm'ck for him. Ere he could give his warning, 
fialph Pennicuick caught sight of the woman's face which of all 
others he most feared to see glowering behind his valet's shoulder. 

' Dear Mrs. Conway, this is most unexpected. Hatton, you 
may leave us,' added he quickly ; for there was that in his visitor's 
«ye which presaged a stormy scene, and a scene before a servant 
is unendurable. 
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He held out his hand, but the widow waved it away with an 
impatient gesture, nor would she even take the chair which he^ 
pushed forward for her accommodation ; she stood with one shakings 
hand upon the back of it, and the other pointing at him, while her 
white lips strove to articulate in vain. 

' You are angry with me, I perceive, Mrs. Conway,' said Penni- 
cuick in conciliatory tones, ' though I have knowingly done nothing 
to arouse your anger. If it seems strange that I have not visited 
you, mere physical inability to do so must be my excuse. I sent 
my son to explain to you ^ 

' Ealph Pennicuick,' interrupted Mrs. Conway hoarsely, ' I ani 
come here to know the truth.' 

' The truth, my dear madam ? ' 

' Yes, the truth about my husband.' 

Pennicuick's swarthy face, pale with fear and hate and care, 
quailed before her searching glance, but he answered calmly 
enough : 

' What Eaymond has told you he heard from my own lips. I 
can only repeat ' 

' That is why I disbelieve it,' broke in the other vehemently* 
* It is yoiu: lips that I mistrust, because they are used to lying* 
Did they not lie to him when he was alive ? WTiat, do you sup- 
pose I have forgotten when your Raymond was but a few months 
old, and I a second mother to him, and my husband your best 
friend, how you set all those sacred ties at naught, and dared to 
oflfer me your love ? ' 

' That was a long time ago, my dear madam,' answered Penni- 
cuick, with a harsh laugh. 

' It was so, but I have not forgotten it. The nature of the man 
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who could 80 outrage friendship and the memory of the dead has 
never altered ; now as then, there is no sacrifice of others — even 
of your own son — which you would hesitate to make, to gratify 
one selfish pleasure.' 

* You are severe, madam ; I admit that you were a very dragon 
of virtue, and I — well, anything you please — but there is a statute 
of limitations for offences committed a lifetime ago, and as in 
this case nothing came of it ' 

* That is false I Ever3^hing came of it. It cost me my hus- 
band's love.' 

* You never told him ? ' 

' No, or you would not have been alive to ask the question, but 
the horror (the cause of which I might not tell) with which I saw 
his friendship for you, bred quarrels between 'US, and, thanks to 
you, the breach grew so wide that love could not recross it. It 
was you that separated us and you that kept us asimder.' 

' Indeed, madam, you overrate my infiuence. Of course I was 
not pleased at the contempt — ^merited, I will confess — with which 
you treated my devotion ; but as to your domestic differences, I 
think they can be otherwise accoimted for.' 

' I was to blame,' said Mrs. Conway gravely ; ' I was much to 
hlame ; though, if you had not come between us, matters would not 
have been so bad. I was hard and bitter and cold; though Heaven 
knows that through it all I loved him. I read your sneer, " You 
hid it well, madam," but it is true, and you shall find it so. If 
I proved it not while he lived, I will prove it now. If he never 
knew it in this world, he shall know it in heaven, if spirits have 
«ny cognisance of things on earth. I will devote myself hence- 
forth to redress his wrongs.' 
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^ Yoor grief has weakened your jndgmeiity Mrs. Conway,' ob- 
nerved Balp^ Pennieaick qoietly. ' That yoor husband has met 
with a most cruel fate is true — so cruel, that, to spare you, I hare 
Healed my lipH concerning it.' 

^ I ffpoke of wrongs,' broke in the other harshly ; ' fidsehood, 
where we have a right to look for truth ; treachery, where loyalty 
idiouM be ; Ijetrayal of trust — ah, you have betrayed him ! ' 

Her wordif, swift as lightning, seemed to blast their object ; 
Kalph Pennicuick literally shrank before them and grew deadly 
pale, though he still faced the speaker with his eyes, the expression 
iA which waM firm and venomous. 

* Wlio iiays I have betrayed him ? ' inquired he hoarsely. 

* yuMX face,' answered she quietly, ' which speaks truth, and 
givei the lie to your tongue. I was sure it was so all along, but 
nrjw I am doubly sure.' 

H^;r ffumum was frightful to witness ; her large frame trembled 
ami ({Mivere^l ; her face was purple ; her eyes, always prominent, 
Neemed to leap at him from their sockets. 

* Do you suppose,' she went on, ' that I was deceived by your 
lying ttf;legram ? that I did not know Arthur Conway better than 
U) lielieve him capable of the offence you imputed to him ? He 
wan not one to defile temples and break down images : or to risk, 
for a tnnui wliim, a life that was precious to another. You alone, 
Ibilpli Pennicuick, were with him ; you alone know how and why 
he met liiN death/ 

* You know all that I know, madam,' answered Pennicuick 
Nulli)nly. * I was in Hhahghae, doing my best to save him, when 
lie iK^rinlHsd, The matter does not rest upon my testimony : two 
Knglish oflleors accompanied me to the scene of his execution.' 
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* Is that the way an innocent man defends himself? ' cried Mrs, 
Conway. ' ** If you don't believe me, there are two others — credible 
witnesses." Every word you speak is a confession of your guilt.' 

' I do not understand you, madam,' said Pennicuick. 

' Then I wiU speak plainer. I see there has been foul play.. 
I suspect the worst of you. He never committed the oflfence for 
which he suffered. It was you who committed it. What, what I 
have I foimd you out ? Murderer, murderer ! ' She threw up her 
hands and fell forward on the floor with a heavy thud. 

Pennicuick did not move ; it seemed as though her last words 
had turned him into stone ; he stood and stared at the prostrate 
woman without an effort to assist her, without an attempt to sum- 
mon others to her assistance, though he was dimly aware of th& 
presence of Hatton on the other side of the door. 

Mrs. Conway's voice had been raised loud enough to simimon 
him from a much greater distance than the servants' room he occu- 
pied, and most persons would have answered a cry which must 
have sounded very like ' Murder ! ' but Mr, Hatton's characteristic 
was discretion. 

At last, seeing that his visitor still lay without motion at hi& 
feet, Halph Pennicuick, moved by a new terror, pulled the bell-rope 
furiously, which at once summoned the valet. 

' Something has happened to Mrs. Conway ; an apoplectic fit 
as I should imagine ; send the porter for Dr. Green, and return ta 
me immediately.' 

His mind had recovered from the rude shock of Mrs. Conway'a 
vehement accusation, and was getting into its usual excellent work- 
ing order. At the same time he felt like one in front of a battery 
that has ^ got the range,' and whose only hope lies in its ammunition 
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being exhausted. If Mrs. Conway had drawn her last breath he 
would be safe, but otherwise the rancour of her tongue would pur- 
sue him everywhere. The shaft she had shot at a ventiu-e appeared 
to him to have had a definite aim ; for though, in her hate and 
rage, her suspicions had far outstripped the truth, there had been 
moments when he had actually accused himself of his friend^s 
death, and the word ' murderer ' had scarcely seemed misplaced to 
him« It was no time for such morbid and remorseful feelings 
now ; it behoved him to stand upon his guard against a charge, 
less serious indeed, but by no means fanciful or groundless. This 
woman^ lying dead or alive before him, had seized the very weapon 
used by his conscience, the barb of which he was ever striving to 
pluck out from his own bosom. She had called him Betrayer of 
Trust ; it was true there was no proof of that, nor ever would be ; 
but the knowledge that another person beside himself had become 
possessed of this fact — though it was only by intuition — would be 
intolerable. 

To know oneself to be a scoimdrel is one of the bitterest fruits 
of the tree of knowledge, yet not so bitter as to know another knows 
it, and ^ another ' in this case Ralph Pennicuick felt but too sure 
meant all who had a right to know it. Keckless of consequences, 
as deaf to menace as to reason, this woman would proclaim his 
infamy upon the housetops, and as confidently as though she pos- 
sessed the proofs of it, as long as she lived. But would she live 
even to repeat her accusation once ? He leant over the prostrate 
body and regarded it attentively, taking care, however, not 
to disturb a limb. He foresaw that, if matters were as he hoped, 
there must be an inquest ; and though to no mortal eye could 
he seem to have any interest in the woman's death, yet it was well 
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to be on the safe side. It struck him that it might have been 
better perhaps, if it were apoplexy, to raise her head, but he let 
it lie (the purple face staring upwards with apathetic eyes) ; not 
that he wished to kill her (though he wished her dead), but simply 
that none should say he had had any hand in the matter. 

She lay quite still, nor, so far from the stertorous breathing 
that he had understood took place under such circumstances, 
could he discern she breathed at all. It was indeed a sorry sight, 
and had he been quite sure that all was over, it might have 
aroused his pity. The contrast between what lay before him and 
the recollection of what she had been years ago, when he had 
thought it worth while to have run risks to win her, might in that 
-case have struck him ; but, as it was, the desire of self-preservation 
overpowered all other feelings and obliterated them. He kept his 
place, like a sentinel on guard, till his valet reappeared. ^ This is 
a sad business, Hatton,' said he. ' I am afraid of doing anything 
till the doctor comes for fear it should do more harm than 
^ood.' 

^That is the safest plan, sir. I noticed the poor lady was 
very excited when I let her in — or rather, when she let herself in — 
for she would take no denial.' 

' It was natural that she should wish to see me,' answered the 
other quietly. 

Then master and man both stood on guard — revolving their 
own thoughts — till the doctor came, who, stooping down, busied 
himself for a few seconds with his lancet, and then rose, shaking 
his head in the manner with which we are most of us, alas I ac- 
quainted, and which thus appeared in the reports of certain subse- 
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quent proceedings^ ^Dr. Green at once {pronounced life to be 
extinct.' 

This gentleman was an eminent physician living hard by in 
Piccadilly, and professionally known to Mr. Pennicuick. 

^ How did this sad business come about ? ' inquired he. 

* It was from intense excitement I believe, doctor. It is Mrs* 
Conway, wife of the poor fellow who was killed when travellings 
with me in China, and she came here insisting upon having the 
whole particulars. I had avoided her for that very reason — for 
they were of a nature to shock any woman ; but she compelled me 
to be explicit, and this, alas I is the result.' 

'I am not surprised at it,' answered the doctor gravely. 

* There was a strong predisposition to apoplexy, no doubt, and any 
sudden shock, especially if she was excited, must have been dan- 
gerous to her.' 

* She was intensely excited,' reiterated Pennicuick ; ^ Hatton 
there remarked it even before she entered the room. When I 
spoke of what had happened to her husband, she cried out, speak- 
ing of the Chinese who had put him so barbarously to death, 
** Murderers I murderers ! " and then fell down upon the floor just 
as you found her.' 

^ I heard the lady cry out them very words,' put in Hatton 
respectfully. 

' The whole affair is clear as daylight,' observed Dr. Green ; 

* but it will be necessary to inform the coroner. I am very sorry 
to inconvenience you,' he added, seeing the clouds gather on 
Pennicuick's face, ' but an inquest is indispensable.' 

^Do not speak of inconvenience, doctor. I will go to some 
hotel for the present^ — perhaps Hatchett's ' 
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* There is no reason why the poor lady should not be taken 
home.' 

* There is only a daughter left; the shock would be too 
terrible. No, she had better remain here. Let everything be 
done, Hatton, that should be done.' 

' And about Miss Conway, sir ? should not Mr. Saymond be 
conmiunicated with ? ' 

* Why ? ' The question was short and sharp ; but immediately 
his voice altered to a gentler tone. ^ Yes, you are right ; I will 
go to him myself, and he will arrange matters, at least if I can 
be spared,' continued he, looking inquiringly at the doctor. 

' You can be of no sort of use here,' answered that gentleman. 
* If you take my advice, you will at once remove to Hatchett's. 
Town is very full, and the sooner you secure rooms — and especi- 
ally the sooner you leave these rooms — the better.' 

Salph Pennicuick took the hint and his hat, and left at once. 

* Your master is not looking well,' said the doctor to the valet. 
He is far from well, sir ; he has been very nervous and out of 

sorts ever since he came home from China. Captain Conway's 
death has shaken him a great deal, I think.' 

* Ah I And this is not a nice sort of thing to happen to a man 
in his state. You must stay here, and I will send some people to 
look after matters.' 

Mr. Hatton did not care to stay by himself where he was, but 
followed the doctor out, and remained outside the door of the 
apartment until the ^ people ' alluded to arrived. The whole 
occurrence was distasteftil to him ; he had not contemplated being 
asked to remain with corpses when he entered upon his situation ; 
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but, on the other hand, he felt that the bond between himself and 
his master had been somehow strengthened by this unpleasant 
event. He was conscious that he had been discreet, and that his 
discretion had not escaped Balph Pennicuick's observation. Very 
few things that concerned that gentleman did. 
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CHAPTER rv. 

OBPHANED. 

Though poor Nelly's home was left desolate on that terrible 
day, it was not deserted. Mrs. Wardlaw left her home and the 
husband from whom she had never been separated for a quarter 
of a century, to take up her quarters for the night with the 
orphaned girl. 

' You have got a mother yet, my darling,' she whispered fondly 
in her ear, ' if you would only let it be so.' 

But for the time Nelly was hardly sensible of her kindness. 
She had lost father, mother, and all that belonged to her, and 
seemed to herself utterly alone in the world. If Raymond had 
been her accepted lover, and could have come down in person to 
give his loving sympathy, it would just then have hardly availed 
her, though the consciousness that he was hers would without 
doubt have been an imspeakable comfort ; but, as it was, it was 
forbidden her even to think of him. There was no green spot in 
all the desert of Life that lay before her on which to fix her eyes. 
She was unhappy before, and full of apprehension for the future, 
but far worse had befallen her than she had dreamed of. ' I was 
not in safety, neither was I quiet, yet trouble came,' were the 
words of Scripture that seemed to her to have the most proper 
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application to herself; its promises and recommendations to be of 
good cheer, were not for her. Even the excellent woman who had 
come to sustain her in her tribulation failed in her errand of 
mercy. There was no faculty of consolation in her ; for sympathy 
— except so far as pity and kindliness went — was wanting. She 
had never so much as seen Captain Conway, and only knew of him 
as a man who had been estranged from his family, partly by his 
own act ; it was impossible for her to understand the bond that, 
stretching across the globe, had united father and daughter of late 
years so nearly. Her knowledge of Mrs. Conway had been more 
personal, but it had only made her acquainted with the poor 
woman^s faults and follies ; and Nelly could not but be aware of 
this. She had herself been acquainted with them, but also with 
the love and tenderness that lay at the root of her mother's 
character, and which were hidden from Mrs. Wardlaw as from 
the rest of the world, and she resented the fact that this kind friend 
had been, although by necessity, thus ignorant of her mother's vir- 
tues. How could she understand the greatness of her sorrow, who did 
not understand the greatness of her loss ? Nelly was very sensible, 
however, of her good intentions, nor did her common sense so far 
desert her in her wretchedness as to cause her to fail to recognise 
the rarity as well as the value of such a friendship. Words of 
gratitude, steeped in tears, were not wanting to her, and she did 
also what she could in the shape of acknowledgment by giving 
way to her friend's wishes in various material particulars. If she 
had had her own way, she would have gone up to town at once, 
and kept companionship with all that remained of her poor 
mother till it was committed to the grave ; but she suffered herself 
to be overruled in this particidar. 
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^ You surely believe me, Nelly,' Mrs. Wardlaw had reasoned, 
* when I say that your dear mother is dead, and can derive no pos- 
sible solace from your presence.' 

'I know you got the telegram — but,' added she with sad 
significance, ^ one cannot always believe telegrams.' 

' My darling, Raymond has been,' returned the other softly. 
*' He followed his message to our house in person ; only he told 
my husband not to tell you unless you inquired ; he is not one 
of those to parade his kindness, and, besides, it really seems as 
though ' 

' I understand,' put in Nelly gravely. ^ What did he tell Mr. 
Wardlaw ? Let me know all.' 

' Well, darling, he told him enough to make me sure that it 
would only shock you to — to do what you propose. It is better to 
remember your poor mother as you saw her last.' 

There was a long pause, during which Nelly shed those tears 
whose silent flow is deeper and more sad than the wildest bursts 
of grief. 

' Raymond saw her, darling, and everything — the little that 
now can be done — ^has been done, just as though you had been there 
yourself. It may be necessary, but he hopes not, that you should 
be at the inquest.' Here Nelly had been unable to repress a 
shudder. ^ There must be one, it seems, though Dr. Green, who 
saw your poor mother within a few minutes of her seizure, pro- 
nounced it, for certain, apoplexy.' 

' Where — where is she ? ' 

' At the Albany, at Mr. Pennicuick's chambers. That is what 
makes it so impossible that you should go, even if there were not 
other reasons. He has gone himself to some hotel ; but the place 
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will be given up to the officials — ^the jury and that — and afterwards 
she will be brought to Richmond. John will make arrangements* 
Pray be reasonable, darling.' 

So Nelly consented, and never saw her dead mother's fece 

just as it had hap|)ened with her in the case of her father. There 
is much painfiilnoss in such farewells, but also a melancholy satis- 
fection, and to fon^go it, was, in Nelly's case, an act of self-denial. 
It is a test (though a rough one, and by no means without ex- 
ceptions) of the geniuneness of our love, when we wish to take^ 
such sad leave-takings in person, and not to have our dead put out 
of sight — and, too often, out of mind — as quickly as may be. 

On another point, also, Nelly felt herself constrained to give 
way to her good friend's arguments. If her own ideas had been 
consultiHl, she would have preferred to dwell alone in her present 
habitation, at all events for a little, albeit her bereavement 
had rv>blHHl it of all the attributes of home. But Mrs. Wardlaw 
had put it to her John, that it would never do to let the dear 
girl *eat her heart out with thinking of them as she had lost' 
in that death-stricken abode, and she contrived to rescue her from 
that fate by help of arguments borrowed from the Proprieties. 

* I care nothing for what people think of my staying here 
alone,' Nelly had said, not audaciously, but from that callous in- 
difference to the opinion of ' people ' which always accompanies 
genuine woe. 

* But your poor dear mother would have cared for it for yon, 
Nelly, under such circumstances. I am sure, if she can look down 
from heaven and see you now, she would say, " Make Coromandel 
House your home, my darling, until you find yourself better suited 
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A remark the sublunary tone of which could only be attributed 
to the very recent arrival of its supposed utterer in the Celestial 
Kegions; but Nelly understood what was hieant, and, urged also- 
by the wish to gratify her friend, was moved to take up for the 
present her quarters with the Wardlaws. 

There, in seclusion of course from all save her host and hostess, 
and with a sense of loneliness and isolation beyond the power of 
words to tell, she remained for some time, save for a few hours of 
painful publicity. It was found necessary, after all, that she 
should give evidence at the inquest. She pleaded against it as 
some half-blinded creature might have implored not to be dragged 
into the glare of noon, but declined to take advantage of a doctor's 
certificate to excuse herself. It could easily and with propriety 
have been obtained, for she was very far from well ; but she had 
been given to understand that to absent herself would be to evade 
a public duty. This information she had received, strange to say, 
in a note from Mr. Pennicuick, marked ^ Private and confidential,^ 
the contents of which she had therefore kept to herself; but there 
is no reason why my readers should exercise a similar delicacy. 

My dear Miss Conway, — In spite of my utmost efforts to save you from 
attending the sad formality that must needs take place on Wednesday, it seems 
your presence can hardly be dispensed with. To learn that any act is a duty is, 
I know, in your case, to secure its perfonnance : but over and above that con- 
sideration I think there is a peculiar propriety in your making this sacrifice. 
You and I are well aware that it was your mother's excessive sensitiveness and 
sorrow for your father's loss, acting upon a system already debilitated and little 
fitted to sustain so terrible a shock, that has been the cause of her decease ; 
but it is just possible that some question may be put embarrassing to a mere 
friend (however devoted) like myself, but easily answered, and with much 
greater weight of authority, by yourself. Your poor mother's prejudices were 
strong— she was easily angered and somewhat difficult to conciliate — but we 
know how loyal and loving was her heart. It seems to me that no hint of 
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what was after all a constitutional weakness should be allowed to leak out in a 
mere formal inquiry such as this, and your presence would prevent it, or nip it 
in the bud. I hope I have made my meaning clear : but at all eyente I am 
•quite certain, my dear Miss Conway, you will not misunderstand my motives. 
For the present I write nothing more, for I feel the subject of my note is too 
grave and sad to admit of the companionship of another topic. 

Your very sincere friend, 

Ralph PBiriaciJiCK. 



Mr. Pennicuick's meaning was quite clear to Nelly, and she 
understood even his motives better than he imagined. She did 
not dislike him as Mrs. Conway had done, but she could not give 
him credit for unselfishness. That paragraph about her mother's 
* prejudices ' had reference, she was persuaded, to the feelings she 
had entertained towards himself; and the ^ hint ' of which he spoke 
in all probability was an allusion to the enmity between them. 
She was, however, as anxious as himself that no record of weakness 
should sully her mother's memory ; and moreover it appeared her 
duty that she should do his bidding, and so she wrote him a few 
words of acquiescence. It did not seem strange to her, imder the 
circumstances, that he had not, as 'usual, made Eaymond his 
messenger, but other facts corroborated her view of the object of 
his communication. Perhaps, if she had been less nearly interested 
in its proceedings, the inquest would have been an ordeal even 
more severe than it proved to be. As it was, her thoughts were 
too much wrapped up in the Dead to admit of her being disturbed 
by minor matters, and moreover she was spared as much as possible 
in consideration of her position. 

One juryman, indeed — there is always one such individual 
among the twelve — did put some searching questions to her as 
respected Mr. Pennicuick, which arose from the circumstance that 
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the notion had found its way into his head that that gentleman 
had murdered the deceased. 

' Were Mr. Pennicuick and your mamma upon good terms,' he 
had inquired, ^ at the time when she called at the Albany ? ' 

' They had not met for nearly a year, in consequence of Mr. 
Pennicuick's absence abroad,' she had replied ; ' but he was my 
father s most intimate friend, and had just made a proposition 
through a third person, which testified to his good feeling towards 
her.' 

' Your mamma had no pecuniary claim upon him of any kind ? * 
persisted the juror. 

' None whatever,' answered Nelly emphatically, and not with- 
out a sense of recognition, in her very emphasis, of the generosity 
of the offer she had in her mind. 

' I think there is no need to pursue our inquiries in that direc- 
tion,' the coroner had observed, and so the matter had dropped. 
She was unaware at the time that Mr. Pennicuick himself had 
already suffered from that hostile and suspicious juror, though she 
guessed something of it from what she read in subsequent reports of 
the proceedings. Mr. Pennicuick had schemed in vain to get Nelly 
examined first, and, failing in that, had given his own evidence 
with characteristic clearness : perhaps the juror had thought him 
too clear, and at once built up an hypothesis of murder, and then 
clung to his hobbyhorse, in a manner which, if it could be practised 
with real horses, would ensure a man's never being thrown. 

' You say the object of the deceased's visit to your chambers, 
Mr. Pennicuick, was to receive from you an account of her late 
husband's death. Why had you withheld this from her?' 

* I had not withheld it ; I had communicated the particulars 
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to her through my son fiaymond, but it seems she wished to have 
them from my own lips.' 

* She was not satisfied, then, with your version of the matter ? ^ 
' On the contrary, she desired to have my version without those 

alterations which, I suppose, belong to every narrative when it 
passes through fresh hands.' 

* Your interview, however, seems to have been a somewhat 
stormy one ? ' 

' It was so ; through the natural excitement with which Mrs. 
Conway received the recital of her husband's fate, and of the 
atrocities that were committed upon him.' 

* You had no sort of advantage to derive, of course, from the 
death of the deceased lady ? ' 

* Advantage ! Good heavens, no I What benefit could it 
have been to me ? ' 

This was a little indiscreet. The Scriptiu^ precept of confin- 
ing our remarks to ' Yea, yea,' and * Nay, nay,' has its best ex- 
emplification in the witness-box. Whatever goes beyond this, 
contains the element of danger. The reply * Certainly not ' would 
have satisfied the juror ; but, as it was, an opportunity was afibrded 
him of pursuing his investigations. 

' Well, it would have been a benefit to you if she was an 
annuitant upon your estate, for example ; we are to understand, 
however, that she had no sort of claim upon you ? ' 

Ralph Pennicuick hesitated. If the question could have been 
foreseen, he would have replied to it with the promptest brevity, 
but he had only made provision against inquiries respecting his 
social relations with Mrs. Conway : he had not thought it possible 
that allusion would be made to pecuniary matters between them. 
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and for the moment it fairly staggered him. The claim about 
T^hich he was thus interrogated had been for weeks the chief topic 
of his waking thoughts, as of his feverish dreams, but that only 
made this sudden reference to it from so unexpected a quarter the 
more startling. It was as a blow on an open wound. He knew 
that he was changing colour, and was even conscious of a faint 
trembling in his limbs, as he replied at last, and not before his 
silence had excited curiosity : 

* Mrs. Conway had no sort of claim upon me whatever.' 
The answer was decisive enough ; yet, as we have seen, Nelly 
was called upon to corroborate it. 

The circumstance made but little impression upon her at the 
time ; her heart was too full for that ; and the sad ceremony at 
Sichmond, which immediately succeeded the ofiScial proceedings', 
helped to blot it from her remembrance. Raymond of course at- 
tended the funeral, but she was only dimly conscious of the fact. 
Through the darkness of that day she felt rather than saw certain 
gleams of light. Her host and hostess were standing by her, and 
would stand by her, she knew, in other trials to come ; and there 
was another presence equally faithful and more tender, but studi- 
ously undemonstrative and unpresuming, and which she knew it 
behoved her not to recognise at such a time, even though all her 
nature yearned for sympathy and her heart was weary within her. 
She could not trust herself even to press Raymond's hand. As to 
his father, she was not even aware, until afterwards informed of 
the fact, that he had not been present at the funeral. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A JESUITICAL LETTEB. 



If Nelly was indiflferent as regarded Ralph Pennicuick and his 
actions, such was by no means the case with him as respected her. 
It would have astonished her not a little if she could have known 
the space which she occupied in his thoughts. "WTiile her mother 
had been alive, the two women had been burden enough upon his 
mind of late ; but strange to say, now one had been removed by 
death, the survivor weighed upon him even more heavily than the 
two had done. His animosity towards Mrs. Conway — though he 
would never have confessed as much even to himself — had greatly 
mitigated his remorse for the wrong that he had done them. It 
is a feeling from which no human being, perhaps, is utterly free^ 
The religious persecutor, who burnt women and children alive for 
the glory of God, could never have done the devil's work in that 
way so gaily, if he had not entertained a private grudge against 
them as being heretics. Our notions of Right and Wrong, so far as 
dealing with our fellow-creatures is concerned, are largely guided 
by our sense of Like and Dislike. It is even more easy to love our 
enemies than to behave with perfect feimess towards those who, 
without being our enemies, are what is termed antipathetic. 

Fairness of course did not enter into Pennicuick's thoughts ; 
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he had made up his mind to fraud from the beginning ; but that 
course had, without doubt, been rendered less difficult to him from 
the sentiments he had entertained towards Mrs. Conway. He had 
been of old attracted by her beauty, and she had treated his at- 
tentions, as soon as they became intelligible, with indignant scorn ; 
and from that moment his heart had hardened against her. It 
made no difference to him that she had not told her husband of 
his traitorous behaviour ; to do him justice, he was no coward, 
and besides he was perfectly aware that she had not spared him 
for his own sake. For some women it would have been a perilous 
thing to possess such a secret, and yet to keep on tolerable terms, 
so fer as appearances went, with their tempter. But Mrs. Conway's 
character was much too pronounced, and her tone of mind alto- 
gether too robust, to be open to this danger. And this, strange 
to say, Pennicuick at once understood, though his false notions of 
female honour had allowed him to make so grave a mistake in the 
first instance. Moreover, it was not in her nature to play the hy- 
pocrite, and notwithstanding the apprehensions she entertained of 
her husband's guessing the truth of the matter — a totally ground- 
less fear, by the way, for he was the most unsuspicious of men — 
her behavioiu: towards his friend had changed from that hour, and, 
though it hinted nothing of the hatred with which she regarded 
him, became austere and chilling. This was the only way the 
poor woman had of declaring war ; she could not appeal to her 
natural ally her husband ; whereas, her enemy did appeal to him ; 
drew him from his allegiance to her, or helped to draw, by widen- 
ing every little breach between them caused by her unhappy 
temper ; encouraged him in all those paths, to which he waa 
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already too prone, that led him away from home ; and in the end no 
doubt contributed to their separation. 

Salph Pennicuick knew that he had done this, but had never 
felt a pang of remorse in consequence. In his eyes, Mrs. Conway 
was an ill-conditioned waspish woman, and he sincerely pitied his 
iriend for having married her. The best thing Conway could do, 
in his opinion, since he had been fool enough to tie such a stone 
round his neck, was to give her as much line as possible ; the rope 
could not be cut, but it could be elongated. He had advised him 
to go abroJEid * out of reach of Madam^s tongue,' but not more 
strongly (so he flattered himself) than he would have urged the 
same course on any other man in the like position. But his heart, 
in truth, had been set hard against her. He never thought of her 
more directly as respected himself than as a cold-blooded prude, 
but her contempt for him inspired his actions. The recollection 
of all this, and the knowledge of her animosity towards him, height- 
•ened as it had been by intermediate events, had without doubt 
gone far to quiet his conscience in his falsehood to his friend — 
which was after all only a different sort of falsehood (with fraud 
added) from that which he had originally contemplated — but the 
love of money had been at the root of the matter ; and it remained 
there still. He did not like Mrs. Conway a bit better because she 
was dead. He was quite above that weakness which softens some 
of us towards those with whom we have not ' got on ' when they 
are removed by death ; indeed, in this case, his foe had died in a 
manner studiously devised, as it seemed, for his discomfort. But 
now that she was gone, he felt that one of his chief springs of evil 
action was removed ; that a flange, as it were, that had helped to 
keep him on the line of wrong, had given way ; and though he must 
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still go on, that it would now be more difiScult for him to do so. 
For Nelly Conway had given him no cause of offence whatever. 
He even knew (for he knew everything that concerned himself) 
that the girl had done her best to mitigate her mother's antipathy 
towards him, and though the thought of robbing the widow and 
the orphan had been made almost tolerable to him, now that the 
question narrowed itself to the orphan alone, the idea of injuring 
the harmless, helpless girl, the only child of the man that had died 
for him, was well-nigh insupportable. 

But between shrinking fix>m wronging her and rising to the 
height of righting her at a cost of 20,000Z. there was a great gulf. 
Having once reconciled himself to keeping that sum of money to 
himself, he was not the man to begin arguing so delicate a ques- 
tion of conscience all over again. It had cost him a good deal — 
all his peace of mind, and half his powers of digestion — to estab- 
lish the matter to his satisfaction, or partly to his satisfaction, and 
he was not going to be disturbed by casuistry. Only he*did desire, 
now, much more even than before, to feel less like a villain. Al- 
though never liberal in his dealings, he had been a scrupulously 
honest man all his life, until this great temptation to do evil 
without risk had been too much for him. No amount, or scarcely 
any amount, of gain could have induced him to rob another man ; 
for in this case he did not feel that he was doing this ; he was only 
keeping money which, though he had agreed to part, with it, had 
never left his hands, and therefore seemed somehow still to be his 
own. And it was really so much better, taking the matter all 
round, that he ahovJd keep it. What would a girl like Nelly 
Conway, for example, who had been brought up in a homely and 
quiet way, do with 20,000Z. ? It would be the ruin of the siia- 
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plicity of her character, and would mark her as a prey for every 
fortune-hunter. As to her father's dying wish that it should be 
so, the case was a precisely parallel one to that of the ^ pious 
founders ' of old, who, with the intention of doing good, did from 
their bequests a great deal of harm instead, and whose post- 
mortem arrangements were therefore very properly set aside by 
Act of Parliament in favour of some more useful plan. In spite of 
his determination not to reopen the question, Ralph Pennicuick in 
fact found himself going over again all the old round of self- 
extenuation and self-apology, except of course that there was now 
only Nelly on whom to fix his thoughts. 

Raymond had not as yet spoken a word to him about her, but 
he had an uneasy consciousness that the boy would speak, and it 
would be therefore well to take precautions. As to making her 
an heiress at his own expense, and then permitting his son to 
marry her, the idea was almost as distasteful to him as that of 
simple restitution. Ralph Pennicuick not only loved money, but 
power ; especially power over his own flesh and blood : and perhaps 
in no case — though he had always enjoined on him the propriety 
of * marrying money ' — would he have been pleased to see his son 
independent of himself. He had great confidence in the sense of 
future advantage, of benefits to come, and very little in the force of 
natural affection, and he deemed the best way to keep a son imder 
one's thumb was to keep a tight hand on him tvith something in 
it. In this, as we know, he utterly misjudged Raymond's 
character, but such mistakes are the penalty always paid by egotists, 
however sagacious. To them the world is peopled by Frankensteins 
of their own creation, who are necessarily wanting in the attributes 
which they do not themselves possess. 
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On the very day of the funeral of Mrs. Conway, Ralph 
Pennicuick returned to his own rooms in the Albany, and sat 
down to compose a letter to Nelly. He chose that time, not only 
"because it was the earliest date on which the thing could with 
propriety be done, and the sooner it was done and oflF his mind the 
better, but also because he was safe from interruption from 
Raymond. The lad had been as usual very dutiful, and was 
always looking in upon him to inquire after his health, which in 
truth was far from good ; he was willing to stay and dine, or leave 
his father to himself, just as the latter pleased, and had thus 
unknowingly often afforded him intense relief. Ralph Pennicuick 
had hitherto been the most independent of men ; he was not 
indeed particularly *full of resources' — which genei*ally implies 
drawing, painting, playing the flute, making artificial flies, 
-deciphering double acrostics, and other little elegant accomplish- 
ments — but he was generally satisfied with his own society and the 
companionship of a cigar and a French novel ; but there were now 
times when it seemed intolerable to him to be alone. And yet 
Raymond's company had been unpleasant to him from the appre- 
iension that he might return to the topic of Nelly Conway. The 
recency of his own return to England and, later, the catastrophe 
of Mrs. Conway's death, had hitherto perhaps preserved him from 
the discussion of this unpleasant subject, but he had a presenti- 
ment that it would come sooner or later, and it was well to take 
precautions. Under ordinary circumstances, and when no such 
weight was on his mind as now habitually oppressed it, he would 
have taken a very short way with both Raymond and the girl : 
■* Marry and starve ' would have been his reply to the former, while 
he would not have scrupled to point out to the latter, that if in 
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becoming his son's wife she was under the expectation of making* 
a good match, she was mistaken. But with the consciousness of 
what he had done as respected her dead father, and of what he was 
resolved to fail to do as respected herself, he could not take this 
high hand. He had been a bully and he had of late become a 
scoundrel ; but he could not — at least as yet — ^brazen out his crime 
by any species of tyrannical swagger. He had, as we have seen^ 
already astonished Eaymond by his unwonted liberality towards 
the widow and her daughter, and the same tenderness of conscience 
led him now in the same direction, and even still further, inasmuch 
as the survivor was not objectionable to him. Only his mind was 
fixed that she should never marry Raymond. 

It was under these circumstances that Ralph Pennicuick 
composed his letter to her. 

' My dear Miss Nelly, — You will, I am sure, understand that 
nothing short of serious indisposition prevented my attendance 
at ' 

Here a strange thing happened ; the door of the bedroom in 
which the dead woman had lain up to that very morning opened 
slowly outward. It was a thing that had happened to him — as it 
has probably happened to all of us — »half a dozen times before^ 
An insecure catch of the lock, a draught, a weakened hinge — any 
or 2^11 of these things might have occasioned it ; but the eflFect 
upon the witness was very remarkable. His fingers stifiened upon 
the pen and grew damp and clammy, his brow was bedewed with 
sweat ; his eyes stared at the advancing door with stony horror* 
This was but for a minute at most : then he rose quickly, walked 
steadily to the door, closed it, and resimied his seat. His occupa* 
tion, however, he was unable to resume. His mind was clear as to 
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what he wished to write, but his trembling hand could no longer 
obey his wishes. He sat feeling his wrist and noting its pulsations 
by the clock upon the mantelpiece and with an anxious look upon 
his fiice. He was no longer a prey to superstitious terror, but 
thoroughly alarmed upon his own account. Nothing but physical 
ailment — something seriously wrong in his system — could have 
-caused him, he was well convinced, to have been so weak and 
foolish. He felt as if he had had a warning — not of the super- 
natural sort — and it was not the first by many, though he had never 
before experienced so rude a shock. His sea voyage had been by 
no means so beneficial as he had promised to himself; he had been 
nervous and * shaky ' all along, and, having no confidence in the 
chief surgeon, had resorted to a remedy which he knew to be a 
<langerous one. He turned to it now, though by no means eagerly 
— as he was aware might be the case some day. He took from 
his side pocket a silver flask, and poured himself out a little 
brandy ; * just a thimbleful,' as he murmured to himself in an 
apologetic tone. ' I must really see Green about this before it goes 
any further.' 

Then he lit a cigar, and placing his chair so that he faced the 
bedroom door, continued his letter. 

* You will, I am sure, understand that nothing short of serious 
indisposition prevented my attepdance at the funeral of your poor 
mother. I am deeply grieved not to have been able to pay her 
that last sad tribute of respect ; but, to say truth, I could not 
trust myself to do so. My health, already broken down by recent 
-events, has altogether given way beneath this last catastrophe.' 

Here he paused, pen in hand, and then wrote, with many 
alterations and erasures : ' There are no more friendships for me, 
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to be called such ; and when I have seen Raymond suitably married^ 
I feel that then there will be little else for me to live for.' The 
word * suitably ' had been selected with especial care. He gave an 
approving nod as he wrote it down. * One satisfaction, however, 
I have promised myself ; namely, to make sure that she who wa& 
nearest and dearest to my departed friend shall be placed above 
all carking care. You must permit me, dear Miss Nelly, for his 
sake [here his hand shook so that the words were hardly decipher- 
able : but that was of small consequence, as the note was but a 
rough copy], to settle on you, for life, the sum of four hundred 
pounds a year. The first quarter of this, as you may be in present 
need of funds, I shall instruct Mr. Tatham, my solicitor, to pay 
over to you at once.' At first he intended to end here ; but on 
perusing the composition, it struck him that the allusion to 
Raymond's fiiture prospects as respected matrimony had hardly 
sufficient directness. ' I need not say how pleased I shall always 
be to hear of your well-being, and especially to welcome, in due 
time, the man who may have the good fortune to win your heart, 
and supply to you the place of those whose loss now doubtless 

appears irreparable. 

' Yours always faithfully, 

'Ralph Pennicuick.' 

It was a letter by no means characteristic of the writer, and 
had consequently cost him infinite pains. But upon the whole he 
was well satisfied with it. It was liberal (or at least the recipient 
must needs think so) ; it was sympathetic, as he flattered himself ; 
and, above all, it expressed his intentions as to Raymond without 
the possibility of a mistake. It did flash across him for a moment 
that, if his offer was accepted, the girl might take his money and 
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his son too, who, with that three hundred a year of his own, of the 
possession of which he was yet in ignorance, would then have sufficient 
for an independent subsistence. But there would be an opportunity 
of guarding against that in the deed of settlement. It would, at 
all events, be doing more harm than good to allude at present to a 
contingency which the letter itself placed, by implication, out of 
the question. 

It was bome hours before the post went out to Richmond, but 
Salph Pennicuick felt that the sooner it was sent the better ; and 
wishing, for certain reasons of his own, that it should not pass 
through Mr. Hatton's bands, he went out and posted it himself at 
once. 



i 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A DELICATE TOPIC. 

If when we lose a limb the pain were done with, so much im- 
portance would not be attached to that misfortune ; but, as every- 
body knows who is acquainted with one who has thus suffered, 
there are periods when the patient seems to undergo the agony 
afresh, besides those ordinary and frequent occasions when, through 
accident, the wounded man receives a blow^ and all the torments 
of the original catastrophe are renewed again. And thus it is with 
a wounded conscience. We may have taken the strongest measures 
with it ; the ' actual cautery,' as it were, may have been applied, 
and we may flatter ourselves that, although a certain inconvenience 
— a sense of being no longer whole — may remain with us, the 
ipischief has'found its limits ; that we shall not again be troubled 
by those remorseful pangs which are felt at first. But, alas, we 
find that no such comfort is vouchsafed us : the wound is there, 
and not until we have received so many such that we are morally 
head to foot a festering sore, do we lose the sense of its individual 
pain. 

Salph Pennicuick was what is called in pulpit phrase ^ a man 
of sin ' in many ways ; but the course which he had adopted and 
was still pursuing with respect to his dead friend was the one dis- 
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lionest action of his life ; nor could he hope, by any subsequent 
hehaviour, to become callous to it. He had flattered himself that 
T^hen he had once made up his mind to neglect to fulfil his bargain 
with Conway, the affair would cease to give him trouble ; the 
feverish days and wakeful nights that had befallen him had long 
proved that hope fallacious, and now he found that everything 
which had reference to his delinquency — however remote — was an 
instrument, not, indeed, of punishment, for punishment suggests 
-expiation, but of retribution, and remorse, and woe. Even the 
narratives he had been compelled to give of Conway's death, the 
feelings he had been forced to affect concerning it, the reasons for 
this and that, in connection with it, he had been obliged to invent, 
had been gall and wormwood to him ; but these references to the 
wronged dead were painless compared with the direct communica- 
tions it had been necessary to have with the vrronged living. The 
Tery idea of them had, as we have seen, been so hateful to him, 
that at some risk of involving nearer relations between Nelly and 
his son than already existed, he had sent Saymond as his envoy to 
Richmond ; in spite of which precaution, the widow had visited 
him in person, discomfited him to the last degree with her sus- 
picions and accusations, and eventually so died as to seem to lay 
her very death at his door. Then, in self-defence, he had had to 
write to Nelly about the inquest, a task which cost him not a 
little ; and after all these things he had suffered a recurrence of his 
original feelings of remorse and shame. And now, when he had 
posted that second letter to the girl, which had seemed such a 
masterpiece of policy, and so thoroughly adapted for the main 
purpose he had now in view (and which, indeed, threatened to 
become the main purpose of his life), namely, that of quieting his 
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own mind by a judicious expenditure of money on Nelly, now^ to 
his great disappointment and almost to his indignation, the criea 
of his half-stifled conscience broke forth afresh. 

As he sat in his lonely room waiting for Raymond's return from 
the funeral, he felt so far from satisfied with himself that he had 
to debate the question of his own scoundrelship all over again, as 
though it had not already been settled half-a-dozen times in his 
favour. It seemed that there must be always a right of appeal for 
that unhappy case, however he might get it arranged or com- 
promised in the courts below. Four hundred a year, there was no 
doubt, was an income sufficient for any yoimg lady, and when, a& 
in this instance, she had been accustomed to economical ways, it 
was something more than su^cient, it was handsome. Eut it was 
not the income derivable from 20,000^., except at two per cent. ; 
and it also suggested no hint of its being the interest of any such 
sum. Again, it was doubtless better for the girl that she should 
be thus provided for, and, while placed in comfort and even afflu- 
ence, should be at the same time removed from the arts of Irish 
and other adventurers. But the question that would still intrude 
itself upon Balph Pennicuick's mind, was what Arthur Conway 
had thought upon that matter when lying between life and death 
in Dhulang prison ; he had probably been as good a judge of what 
would conduce to his daughter's happiness as a stranger ; but at all 
events, and however that might be, it was certain that in returu,. 
for a very material value received, he had imposed certain conditions 
on his seeming friend which that gentleman had wilfully declined 
to frilfil, and WCL8 stiU declinvng. It was there, in the tail of the 
thing, that the sting lay. It was not as if he had robbed a man, 
and had done with it ; robbery had become, as it were, his profes- 
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sion ; it sometimes entailed the most shocking responsibilities upon 
him — such as the death of a fellow-creature, since certainly but for 
his behaviour Mrs. Conway would not have died; but he must 
needs follow it for all that ; it was a business from which he could 
not retire ; he was now robbing an orphan girl. 

There was another thing that troubled Penriicuick immensely, 
though he fought against it with all his weakened powers. He had 
had from the first a consciousness that Arthur Conway was cognisant 
of what he was doing, and was in a manner present with him 
during all his planning and scheming to reconcile his conscience 
with himself and make all things pleasant and comfortable ; and 
since the widow's death this conviction had grown upon him. 
Moreover, he now fancied them both possessed of his shameful 
secret, and regarding him with accusing eyes. This monstrous 
idea was one very inconsonant with his nature, and which his 
intelligence exceedingly resented; it got the mastery over him 
only in moments of physical weakness, and never after a good 
meal or a glass of wine ; but it always seemed on the watch ta 
possess his mind. It was not substantive at present; he never 
actually seemed to see these phantoms of his brain, but he had a 
secret fear lest he should see them, and this (among other things)^ 
made his own society distasteful to him. If the companionship 
of others was not absolutely a comfort to him, he felt it to be a 
sort of safeguard. 

It was with genuine satisfaction therefore that Balph Penni- 
cuick received his son's visits, and never more so than on the 
afternoon of Mrs. Conway's funeral, when he had made provision 
in his note to Nelly against all consequences, in case the topic 
which he had always apprehended should be started from Baymond'a 
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lips. He felt sure that Baymond would come, and he did so. 
He was in deep black of course ; his face was pale ; his eyes looked 
as if he had been weeping. It was natural enough, and his father 
had expected it, for he knew the lad to be of a sentimental nature ; 
* soft ' like his mother before him ; and yet he resented these 
evidences of emotion. He felt it as a reproach to himself that 
Ms son should be so tender-hearted towards these Conways, though 
it was his own wish to affect to be so : and he also suspected that 
the tenderness had something to do with his liking for Nelly. 

*Well, my lad, you must be glad it is over. It must have 
been a sad morning's work.' He purposely spoke curtly to let 
Baymond know that he did not wish to touch upon the subject 
more than was necessary. 

' Yes, sir ; it was very sad.' 

' You told her, of course — I mean Nelly — ^how deeply I felt 
for her, and how I regretted my enforced absence from the 
funeral.' 

^ I had no speech with her at all, sir ; she was not in a state to 
be spoken to.' 

' Ah, I dare say •, poor girl 1 Well, well, these are things that 
happen to all of us. All we can do is to make it as easy as we 
•can for her. Those Wardlaws fortunately seem to have taken a 
fancy to her.' 

' Yes ; they are kindness itself. Mrs. Wardlaw told me they 
4ire going to take her away to the seaside, somewhere, as soon as 
possible.' 

^ Quite right to remove her from all painful associations. The 
Tery thing I should have advised myself. We must take care, 
however, to save her from all sense of obligation.' 
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' I think that can hardly be, sir ; indeed, I think it is a 
comfort to her to feel indebted to such good friends/ 

* In a sentimental point of view, no doubt ; but she would not 
like them to pay money for her.' 

' They are not people to think of that,' said Baymond confi- 
dently. 

* Very likely not ; I dare say they are free enough with their 
money ; persons of their class often are ; but I confess, from what 
I have seen of them, they seem rather a vulgar couple. At all 
events, I have taken measures to place her upon a proper footing 
with them.' 

* I hope you have not written to Mr. Wardlaw,' said Baymond^ 
flushing up, ' to oflFer ' 

' Of course not. I have nothing to do with Mr. Wardlaw. I 
have written to Nelly herself. She is a sensible girl and will,. 
I am sure, understand her own position. I am going to allow her 
400Z. a year for life ; that will be an ample provision for her wants, 
while at the same time it will not attract the greed of adventurers. 
If she marries suitably — ' here Balph Pennicuick rose and put 
the clock straight upon the mantelpiece, to avoid meeting his son's 
eyes — ' I propose in addition to settle a lump sum upon herself 
and children.' 

' I have a few words to speak to you, father, upon that subject,' 
said Raymond suddenly, moved by an impulse of desperation. 
' I expressed them in a letter to you I sent to China, but which 
you have not as yet received.' 

* About a settlement on Nelly Conway,' returned the other,, 
with affected astonishment; 'how could that possibly have 
happened ? ' 
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' No, sir, not about the settlement, but about Nelly herself. 
I — ^that is she- ' 

* Now, I hope you are not going to make a fool of yourself, my 
lad,' interrupted the other sharply. ' I am not in a state of health 
to endure worry.' 

* I am very sorry to give you any annoyance, sir, but this is a 
matter upon which some time or another I must speak, and if I 
-were silent now you might afterwards accuse me, with good reason, 
of duplicity. From my childhood upwards I have loved no human 
being as I have loved Nelly Conway ' 

' You are certainly candid,' put in Ealph Pennicuick ; * you 
make no exception, then, even of your father.' 

* Indeed, sir, I have always loved you also and striven to obey 
you in all things ; but this is a love of another kind, a boy's love 
for a girl you may say, but it has passed through that phase, and 
is now a deep-seated passion, the one hope of my life.' Eaymond 
paused, from sheer agitation, for he was deeply moved ; his father, 
who had produced a penknife, and had begun deliberately to pare 
bis nails, regarded him with an amused air. 

' This is curious, my dear Baymond, but it is not unparalleled, 
though I confess I have never experienced anything of the same 
kind myself. Perhaps I was not quite so particular in the objects 
of my attachments ; before I was your age I had half-a-dozen of 
them.' 

* I have never loved but one woman,' returned the young man 
gravely. 

* Dear me I and you are almost one-and-twenty I The gentle 
passion, however, does sometimes delay to seize a man till late in 
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life ; then, as with the measles, it is all the more dangerous ; at 
€ixty, my dear Raymond, you will be like the Grand Turk.' 

' I beseech you, sir, not to treat what I am about to say to you 
as a jest,' answered the young man earnestly. * I know that my 
appeal is distasteful to you ; it grieves me more than I can express 
to urge it under the present circumstances ; I entreat you, however, 
to bear with me. It is the first time, I think, that I have ever 
had the misfortune to act counter to your wishes.' 

' Let us say to propose to act counter to them,' observed the 
other quietly. 

' Indeed, sir, there are some matters which override all the 
ordinary rules and duties of life,' replied Raymond quickly. ' My 
heart is so bound up in this one that I cannot answer for my ovm 
fealty to jou. We are told to leave father and mother to cleave 
to her that is our wife ' 

' You don't mean to say you have dared to marry this girl 1 * 
cried Ralph Pennicuick, starting up in fury. 

' No, sir ; I have not married her.' For the moment he 
wished he had, since such a possibility had crossed his father's 
mind ; he would now have known the worst that could be done 
with him ; and it could be no worse- -or so it seemed to him — 
than being denied his suit. 

' It is lucky for you, sir,' answered the other menacingly, but 
not without a sigh of relief. ' You would have been married over 
a broomstick, since that is how beggars wed. I shall now take 
•care, in making arrangements for this young woman's subsistence, 
that no misfortune shall happen to her such as you have had in 
oontemplation.' 
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' This is the penalty of frankness, then ! ' observed Raymond 
bitterly. 

* It will be the penalty of filial disobedience, sir,' answered the 
other curtly. ' I stand aghast at your audacity, but not more so 
than at the craft and cunning that have been disclosed in this girl 
so early. She has been much mistaken, however, in her calcula- 
tions.' 

' You misjudge her altogether, father,' said Eaymond, interrupt- 
ing in his turn, but speaking with great gravity and deliberation. 
' Craft and cunning are unknown to her. She does not harbour a 
selfish thought. She is utterly ignorant of my appeal to you.' 

'And also of your devotion to her, no doubt,' observed the 
other cynically. 

* She knows I love her. How could she help knowing it, when 
I have been her companion for years ? Nor do I deny that my 
love is returned, though I have not her permission to aflBrm it.' 

This piece of delicacy was, unfortunately for his own views, 
quite lost upon the elder gentleman. If he had understood what 
Raymond literally meant, that Nelly had forbidden him to use 
her as an ally in pleading with his £either, he might have made 
some capital out of it ; but he set down this statement as merely 
another specimen of the young fellow's * maundering ' and ' soft- 
ness ' which was to be met with contemptuous indifference like all 
the rest of it. Still his rdle was to be good-natured as well as 
firm. 

* My good sir, this whole love affair of yours is a chimera,' ex- 
claimed he, ' a mere monster of yoiu: amorous imagination. It 
can no more take a solid practical shape than yonder clouds over 
Piccadilly. It will presently dissolve — perhaps with a tear or two 
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on her side — and leave the future all the clearer for both of you. 
There is no sort of reality about it.' 

* I can understand your saying that, father, if I were asking 
you for any considerable allowance to support us,' pleaded Ray- 
mond. ' I don't think I have ever shown myself greedy in that 
way, or — or — extravagant as some young fellows are. I have 
heard you say as much yourself. And I don't wish you to trench 
upon your own income, so as to be a burden to you in any way. 
I thought if you would add another 200i. to my own allow- 
ance ' 

' Not a shilling, not a penny,' interrupted the other impati- 
•ently. ' You should have no allowance from me at all. And I 
need not add, that this girl would have none either. What you 
are urging me to do, in fact, is to hold my hand as respects herself. 
You are seeking to impoverish the very being to whom you pre- 
tend to be attached. As to your own moderate way of living, I 
<ion't wish to detract from its merits ; it does you credit ; but, on 
the other hand, you would be a fool to be extravagant. If you 
raised money, it would be at a ruinous interest, for you well know, 
And the Jews know, that I am not one to be crossed. Then as to 
my not making you a large allowance, I am not in the position to 
•do so.' 

' I have never hinted that you should do so, sir,' said Saymond 
gloomily. He was very unwilling that his father should enter 
upon this topic, lest he should be obliged to disbelieve him. He 
<5ould not forget that 20,000Z. of which Mr. Tatham the lawyer 
had informed him when he had thought that Raymond had come 
into his kingdom ; any plea of poverty put forward by his father 
must needs, he was therefore aware, be a pretence. It is impos- 
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sible, however, for a mean man to be otherwise than secretive 
When pushed with relation to pecuniary affairs, he resorts to the 
expedient of the cuttle-fish ; he darkens the whole matter ; and 
when it comes to giving reasons for his economies, he will lie* 
And thus it happened with Balph Pennicuick ; only, instead of 
being pushed, he was volunteering falsehood. 

* You may, nevertheless, Raymond, have expected more,' con- 
tinued the other. * You may have formed an exaggerated view of 
my fortune. It amounts to no great sum, as I have more than 
once endeavoured to point out to you, and there are many demand* 
upon it of which you know nothing. At the same time, it is not 
so despicable that you should risk losing it, by opposing yourself 
to my wishes.' 

' Pray cease to threaten me, sir,' cried Raymond suddenly ; * I 
cannot bear it.' 

This was not spoken in a pleading voice : the son's tone had 
quite as much menace in it as that of the father : the word was I 
* can ' not, but the meaning was I ' will ' not. Ralph Pennicuick 
fully understood this. His face grew set, and hard ; he pressed 
his thin lips tightly together, and his eyes shot a glance like flame. 

'By heaven, young man, you are independent enough I' he 
began angrily ; then he suddenly recollected that he was inde- 
pendent, though he did not know it ; that in a few weeks he would 
liave three hundred a year with which to do as he pleased. If he 
showed this audacity when for all he knew he was a pauper, how 
would he behave when he should be no longer indebted to 
another for supplies ! Ralph regretted for the first time that he 
had hitherto ' kept his son so short,' since his habits of economy 
would now render him the more independent of him. 
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* By heaven, young man, you are independent enough I — but it is 
ungenerous of you thus to take advantage of a father's affection. 
You know that I could never leave you to starve ; but that shoidd 
hardly have encouraged you to ask what by your own confession 
you knew would be distasteful to me, and was indeed as improper 
as it was impracticable.' 

* Improper, sir? What is there improper in my attachment to 
the daughter of your friend ? If he is cognisant of the request I 
make — if the dead can know what is affecting their nearest and 
dearest ' 

'Be silent, sir,' cried Ralph shrilly, while a shudder passed 
over his hard face, like a shadow blown about a crag. ' I will not 
be dictated to, or taught my duty by a boy. I cannot believe that 
such wilful disobedience can be the product of your own nature. 
I believe that this girl is egging you on. I will write to her in 
plain terms^ so that at least she shall not ruin both herself and 
you with her eyes shut.' 

* I entreat you, I beseech you, sir, not to do that,' exclaimed 
Raymond passionately. ' Let it be suflBcient that I have failed to 
move you ; that the one favour I have asked of you during my 
whole life has been refused.' 

*If I remain silent,' said Ralph, *you on your part must 
pledge yourself not to blast this young woman's prospects by urg- 
ing her to act in opposition to my will.' 

' I promise that, sir,' said Raymond gloomily. 

' Very good ; your word I know is to be depended upon. Now, 
if you will take my advice, you will give yourself a holiday, and 
mix a little more in the world of pleasure than, it seems, you have 
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of late been doing. If you want money for a fling — fifty pounds 
or 80 ' 

* I want no money, sir, thank you.' 

* Well, well, if you do, apply to me ; what is mine is yours, my 
lad. I have no other aim in life than to see you happy — that is, 
in a reasonable way ; mingling with your equals^ and remaining 
in that sphere to which you naturally belong. You will thank me 
some day for what you now consider to be my cruelty. I would 
say, Stay to dine ^ith me, but this talk has upset me. Go to the 
opera to-night; see L^onie in the ballet: they tell me she's 
charming.' 

And so father and son took leave of one another. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ALONE IN THE WOBLD. 



When we speak of natural beauty, it is generally the face which 
we have in our eye or in our mind's eye : it is only a few enthusiasts 
who rave about a woman's ears or the nape of her neck ; we even 
say ^ the face of nature ' when extolling the charms of a landscape. 
But in England, at least, there is one exception to this general nde, 
namely the Isle of Wight. In that case our admiration is always 
reserved for the ' back of the island.' The few miles of road that 
lie between Blackgang and Sandown Bay form a sort of marine 
Fairyland. Its loveliness is undeniable, but it is Lilliputian. The 
romances which are enacted there lie in a nutshell, but they are 
very numerous. It is sometimes called the Garden of England, 
but, if so, it is the back garden — as immortalised in the lives of 
Vilikins and his Diuah : a charming plot of ground, removed from 
the madding crowd, and open only to the sea and sky, but of very 
limited extent. Within this enchanted area lies Sandybeach. I 
suppose more happy brides have dated their first letters to the 
objects of their eternal school-friendships from Sandybeach than 
from any place of ten times its size within Her Majesty's 
dominions. Cupid hovers everywhere ; over the level sands, over 
the sparkling sea, over the wooded cliffs, as though he were — the 
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reverse, some cynics whisper, of his usual character — a gull. At 
all seasons his victims are seen arm-in-arm, or hand-in-hand, Or 
even still more tenderly connected, parading the shore, or strolling 
through the pocket wilderness of the UndercliflF. Life is an idyll 
in this exquisite village, and endures for a month exactly. I know 
an old gentleman who has been three times a Benedict, who has 
always spent his honeymoons in this sweet spot, and still cordially 
recommends it to friends about to marry. It is also by reason of 
its quiet and seclusion frequented by the afflicted in mind. So 
soon as her gentle guest began to gather strength after the double 
blow that cruel fate had dealt her, Mrs. Wardlaw said to her 
husband, ' John, we must take Nelly to Sandybeach.' And they 
took her. 

The poor girl did not herself care where she went ; it seemed \ 
to her that all places were alike now — ^all darkened by the shadow 
of death and environed by the waters of bitterness ; but the sun- 
shine and the sea had balm in them. In a few days that first 
oppression of grief which seems almost to threaten physical suflFo- 
cation, as well as to sink the heart down to bottomless depths, 
was mitigated. The clouds lifted a little from her mental view, 
and through the misty grey of life shone here and there a speck 
of blue. 

Ralph Pennicuick's letter, strange to say, had done her good. 
It had roused her from the lethargy of grief, by compelling a reply 
to him, and at the same time had given her a rough reminder of 
the immediate necessity for exertion. She positively declined his 
offer of pecuniary aid. She had no doubt of the propriety of that 
course of action, but perhaps she would have been puzzled to ac- 
count for all the causes that led her to adopt it. His proposal was 
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kind- if there was some lack of kindliness in the terms in which 
it was convejed-r-and certainly liberal ; she acknowledged that 
very readily ; she had certainly no claim upon Mr. Pennictdck's 
purse, and he had opened it freely, but, somehow, she felt, even if 
«he were ailing in health, and unfit to gain her own living, that 
she could never have touched the contents of it. He had been her 
father's friend, it was true ; and his present generosity would seem 
to prove that that friendship had been genuine : yet, somehow, it 
failed to do so. So far from accepting the gift for her father's 
sake, her very love for her father would have urged her to decline 
it, even had there not been more cogent reasons for her refusal. 
Her mother's dislike to Balph Pennicuick was a still more im- 
surmountable barrier. The bounty her mother had refused she for 
■ her part could certainly not have accepted in any case. This con- 
sideration was of course final and sufficient for her : but she also 
felt a secret disinclination to become the pensioner of Eaymond's 
father. It behoved her in all things to be independent, but above 
all things to be independent of any bond with Raymond or Eay- 
mond's belongings. It made no difference that certain phrases in 
the elder Pennicuick's letter had their full significance for her : 
that she quite perceived that his offer covered a tacit imderstand- 
ing that his son and she should be no more than friends ; the 
words, as she read them, bad called up a blush of indignation into 
her cheeks, as well as innocent shame. But she was not going to 
be bribed into discarding Raymond, though she was quite resolved 
not to permit him to become her suitor. Perhaps she experienced 
A little satisfaction in the thought that her rejection of Ralph 
Pennicuick's bounty would give him some alarm upon his son's 
Accoimt though there would be no cause for it. And yet his letter 
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had not wholly failed in^its intention. She had been resolved 
before that she would never disclose her tenderness for Raymond, 
however persevering might be his importunity, but now she wa& 
doubly sure of herself; for that her weakness in this respect would 
be a cause of quarrel between his father and himself was now made 
known to her for certain. 

She had taken her time — an interval of at least two days — in 
writing her reply to Balph Pennicuick ; a circumstance that bad 
given him great disquietude, for he had at once pictured her to 
himself as communicating his offer to Raymond and consulting 
with him upon its acceptance, or perhaps even arranging with him 
some common plan of action. Her reason for the delay, however, 
was simply that her would-be benefactor should understand that 
her rejection of his oflFer was deliberate, and therefore final. She- 
thanked him, of course, but without effusion ; nor did she hint 
at any of the reasons which, in truth, actuated her conduct, with 
the exception of her wish for independence. ' I feel,' she wrote, 
' that there is now no happiness for me but in work ; and for that 
I must have the incentive of necessity.' 

She did not consult with either her host or hostess, but told 
them all about it when she had settled the matter. 

' Well, my dear, I think you have been a little too sensitive,* 
said Mrs. Wardlaw (who, however, had not seen Mr. Pennicuick's 
letter). ' The man is rolling in wealth, and keeps his only son as 
short as though he had a dozen of them. What could he do better 
with his hoarded money than give you some of It? He evidently 
thinks you have some claim ' 

' Nay,' interrupted Nelly, ' that is not so. I have no claim 
whatever ; and indeed he expressly stated so on another occasion * 
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(she was alluding to that of the inquest). ' I think you are 

scarcely just to him.' 

' Well, you know, my dear, I hate him,' said Mrs. Wardlaw 
frankly. ' I think him a selfish, bad man. His treatment of hi» 
son is alone a proof of it, if there were no other. When people- 
are rich and mean, it is quite right to get everything out of them 
we can. It is like so much saved out of a fire.' 

' But I should not like to take that sort of salvage,' said Nelly,, 
smiling. 

*Well, perhaps not, though I should like to see it taken^ 
But this case is dififerent. If conscience induces such a man in 
any one thing to act handsomely and honourably, I think it is^ 
your duty — your moral duty — to let him do it. It will probably 
be his last endeavour to perform a good action of any kind.' 

' I don't see how his conscience can have anything to do with 
it, my dear Mrs. Wardlaw. He is simply moved by a kind 
impulse, though he does not express it, perhaps, in the most 
gracious manner.' 

* How should he ? ' returned Mrs. Wardlaw. * He does not 
know how, because this is his first attempt. However, as you 
have said " No," so let it be. Fortunately we are not dependent 
on him, my darling.' 

She stooped down and gave Nelly, who was at her easel, a 
hearty kiss. The use of the word * we ' was very delicate ; it 
signified that the girl was as a daughter of their own, and as 
such entitled to her share of their prosperity. Nelly understood 
it thoroughly, but, except for the tender tones of her reply,^ 
ignored it. 

' Yes, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, I feel that I do not need much 
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lielp. I have your love and sympathy, without which I should be 
poor indeed ; and with those aUies I feel myself strong enough, 
thank heaven, to do my own work in the world, and in time, I 
hope, to earn my own living. What do you think of my little 
.sketch here? It is very slight, but audaciously ambitious. I 
mean it for Ophelia.' 

' I don't know the young lady,' replied Mrs. Wardlaw, putting 
up her glasses, * and therefore can't speak as to her likeness. She's 
•eertainly very pretty, but seems to have rather a wild look about 
the eyes.' 

• Mrs. Wardlaw was certainly not a connoisseur in pictures ; and 
^ven her husband could be scarcely said to be an art-critic, though 
he had a certain rough-and-ready estimate of the merits of a work 
ivhich was not without its value. Nelly had had but little 
teaching, and knew how much she stood in need of it ; but for the 
present Sandybeach would at least afford her objects for study, 
and afterwards she would place herself under professional 
guidance ; at the lowest the place would give her occupation, 
which she felt to be essential to her. 

They took rooms at a pleasant hotel on the very margin of the 
shore, and at first lived a very secluded life. Nelly and her 
hostess were all day in the open air; the former sketching, the 
latter knitting, or intent upon a page of some novel procured from 
the little circulating library in the place ; I say ' a page,' because 
she seldom went beyond it ; for literature had so immediately sooth- 
ing an effect upon Mrs. Wardlaw, that she drot)ped to sleep under 
its influence at once. Then Nelly's pencil would drop too, and 
her eyes rest upon the far-stretching solitude of the sea, in melan- 
choly thought, chiefly upon her dead father. The sea had always 
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Beparated them, and the sight of it perhaps suggested their eternal 
separation now. She had not set eyes on him since she had been 
a child, yet so long as he had been in the world, although so far 
removed, he had seemed near to her. The consciousness that his 
loving heart waS| beating in unison with her own, though ever so 
far away, had annihilated distance ; but now all was distance, 
solitary space, infinity. The sense of loneliness seemed almost 
more than she could bear. Why should she think of working ? 
What good would it do, even if she succeeded in her works, beyond 
keeping her alive ? And what was there left to live for ? She 
was well in health, she had felt herself getting better and stronger 
«ver since her removal from Bichmond ; but she almost regretted 
it. She believed that she would some day meet her father in 
heaven ; oh, would that it could be soon ! Her friends were kind 
to her, beyond all expectation or her own desert, but they, could 
never fill the void around her. She was alone, and must needs 
remain alone, till her dying day. 

One afternoon Mrs. Wardlaw was indisposed — had a headache 
"which the sunshine would only aggravate — and as she would not 
hear of Nelly remaining within-doors for her sake, the girl went 
out alone. 

Mr. Wardlaw was in London, to which he paid pretty frequent 
visits, the picturesque not having a continuous attraction for him. 
Nelly took her sketch-book and sauntered across the sands to her 
favourite bay. It was a less retired one than many others, and 
therefore — though it seems a paradox — was always more deserted; 
the happy pairs who formed the majority of the visitors to Sandy- 
heach affecting the more secluded coves and dells. The day was 
lovely, with a fresh wind that drove the shadows across the sea. 
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but was hardly felt in the sheltered spot which Nelly had selected 
for herself. She took her seat upon a rock with her little box of 
water-colours beside her, intending to have a long afternoon'& 
work. But as usual, when alone, under similar circumstances,, 
she fell a-thinking. Only — what was most unusual — her thouglits^ 
on this occasion escaped from her control. Instead of dwelling 
upon the dear ones she had lost, or facing the difficulties of her 
future, they played truant and took holiday. Who is there of us^ 
who, at times, has not ventured to picture to himself the Unob- 
tainable ; to portray the happiness which he knows can never be- 
fell him, and which in his more collected moments he resolutely 
ignores ? It is a foolish ii^dulgence, and brings with it certain 
punishment ; for though we know all along we are but dreaming,, 
the life to which we wake is all the sadder for it. Indeed, this is 
one of the few weaknesses which bitter experience compels us to 
forego ; to contemplate the Might-be is bad enough, but endur- 
able because of the bare possibility of its being realised ; but to 
think on the Might-have-been, the Irrevocable, the Impossible, is 
too severe an ordeal even for the best disciplined mind. 

Nelly's errant thoughts had strayed to Raymond. He had 
written to her once since her mother's funeral ; a kind, but unde- 
monstrative letter, in her reply to which she had informed him of 
her approaching departure for Sandybeach ; but he had not come 
down to Richmond to see her. She imderstood both his reticence 
and his absence — she would have done so, even if she had not 
received his father's conmiunication — and she had persuaded her- 
self that all Was lost. If he would remain silent and absent long 
enough, her image would gradually &de from his honest heart and 
be replaced by some worthier object : it was in process of fading 
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HOW, no doubt ; the knowledge of Mr. Pennicuick's aversion to his 
«uit, communicated to him long before the present dat^, and pro- 
bably with great force and directness, must needs have had its 
•eflFect. Baymond must have given up all thoughts of her — as a 
lover — as she herself had bade him do. There could be no great 
harm, then, in letting her mind dwell upon him^ since the punishment 
of her folly would be all her own ; it would be severe, she knew — 
no vague regrets, but an exceeding bitter pain ; but the tempta- 
tion had come suddenly upon her, and she could not resist it. She 
called to mind the happy years of childhood they had spent to- 
gether, more harmoniously than brother with sister : they had had 
so quarrels, for he had always been to her as knight to lady,' a 
gentle yet gallant guardian and champion of her right. And in 
boyhood he had been the same, though now and then, something 
that had dropped from her mother's lips, or Mr. Pennicuick's, had 
suggested to her that they were not upon terms of perfect equality; 
that he would be rich and she would be poor. Then Mr. Penni- 
cuick had made long absences, and Baymond and herself had been 
thrown more and more together, and these suggestions had ceased 
{her mother perhaps had had her own reasons for not recurring to 
them), and love had grown up between them before they were 
nware. As in childhood so in manhood, Raymond had ever shown 
himself imselfish, generous, and devoted to her; and what was 
still rarer, young as he was, he had won her respect from his be- 
haviour to others. Her mother had been very fond of him, in 
spite of his dutifulness towards the father she had hated, and 
which had forbidden him to listen to her, even when eloquent on 
his own wrongs Mrs. Wardlaw would have loved him like a son, 
if she had not stood in just a little fear of him ; she had once ad- 
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vised him to take a high hand in certain dealings with his father 
— respectiil|^ pecuniary matters — and had been rebuked for her 
interference. Nelly was aware of the total want of sympathy be- 
tween the elder and younger Pennicuick, and admired the latter 
beyond measure for his patience and filial submission. She felt 
that the relation which in her own case had been the chief happi- 
ness of her life, was in his a sore and grievous trial. Altogether 
this young fellow was her ideal of what a man should be ; and — 
and — he could never be hers, but only one to be admired and wor- 
shipped a long way off, or, if he came near, to be repressed and put 
aside. Only, in her thought, to-day, he had not been put aside* 
but brought very, very near to her, as he had been, in spite of her- 
self, when the tidings of his father's death had come, and he had 
seemed to be his own master, to wed with whom he would. Oh, 
if only that might have been, she would not now have been alone 
in the world, without hope, or ambition, or a future — to be called 
such. Her hope would have been that she would never lose his 
love, her ambition to be worthy of retaining it, her Future one 
clear blue, or if clouded, only as the heavens above her, with such 
hurrying clouds as passed and left her sky the purer. She was 
dreaming thus, when a shadow from no cloud fell on the sand 
before her, and looking up with a quick start of alarm, she beheld 
the object of her thoughts — Baymond Pennicuick himself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BEJECTED. 

If in the long picture gallery of Hallington Manor, the ancestral 
home of Balph Pennicuick, but into which he never willingly 
set foot, Nelly had been contemplating some full-length portrait 
of Baymond, and had seen it suddenly slip out of its firame,. 
she could have been hardly more astonished than at his appear- 
ance before her now in flesh and blood — like an illustration to the 
biography she had been compiling of herself. If he had been 
his own ghost, she could never have stared at him with more 
tremulous affright. 

' I am afraid I have alarmed you, Nelly,' said he gently. ' I 
ought to have remembered that the sand gives no warning of one's^ 
approach, though it is such a tell-tale when we have passed by.' 

' But it was so unexpected, Eaymond.' 

' Why should it be, Nelly ? ' The hand she had held out ta 
him he retained for a little^ and then relinquished with a pressure 

that he had of late omitted to use. * It was surely only natural 

» 

that I should come to see you as soon as circumstances admitted 
of it. I called at the hotel, and Mrs. Wardlaw told me where to 
find you — you are not sorry to see me, are you ? ' 

' Indeed I am not, Eaymond.' What were the ' circumstances/ 
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fihe wondered, to which he alluded ? Why had he come down now, 
And not before ? WTiy did he press her hand with such tender 
meaning ? Why did he look at her so lovingly as he had not 
ventured to do since their talk in that Richmond garden ? Was 
it possible, after all, that he had gained permission to speak to her 
• — as he had been speaking to her in her day-dream five minutes 
Ago ? If he had not, he was very cruel, and yet — 

* You are looking better for the Sandybeach air, dear Nelly, 
I am delighted to see. You have got back your own sweet 
roses.' 

* I am very well,' answered she quickly ; ' it is a veiy healthy 
place. How is Mr. Pennicuict ? ' 

Raymond's fece grew dark ; she knew at once that it was not 
by his father's leave that he had come down to see her ; she even 
fiuspected there had been a quarrel between them. 

' My father is much the same,' he answered. ' Strangely 
Altered from the man he was before he last left England, but the 
same as he has been since his return. Dr. Green does not detect 
Anything organically wrong; but there is something seriously 
Amiss with him. It is more difficult than ever,' he added, after a 
pause, ' to overcome his prejudices or preconceived opinions upon 
Any subject.' 

*That is only to be expected, Raymond,' answered Nelly 
gently. 

* Yes, but there is a limit to the forbearance due to an invalid, 
•even when he is one's father : that is to say, our duty to him must 
not override considerations that affect the happiness of others as 
well as our own.' 

Nelly bowed her head ; she knew of course to what he was 
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alluding, but she would give him no encouragement to pursue the 
topic. 

'Perhaps I had no right to say "of others,"' continued he, 
after a pause of expectation, * even when speaking to you alone ? ' 

'I think you have no right to talk at all to me upon the 
subject — if it be the one which we agreed together should for the 
future be a sealed one between us.' 

* Except under certain contingencies,' he put in hastily. 

* There was one, and only one, Raymond, and you have just 
informed me that that has not taken place. You are breaking 
your plighted word in reopening any discussion concerning ' 

' One moment, Nelly,' interrupted the young man passionately. 
* You must have patience with me, and hear me and my cause 
before dismissing it — and me — for ever. I have not broken faith, 
as you will acknowledge, in thus addressing you again, in thus, if 
you will have it so, importuning you again. I am sorry to distress 
you, I would give my life to save you pain — but then I am plead- 
ing for more than life. Moreover, I have an excuse ; I am in a 
different position from that I occupied upon the last occasion 
when I dared to say, " I love you, dearest." ' 

* In a better one then, I hope — that is, for your sake,' she 
added hastily. 

* I thought you would have hoped it for both our sakes,* 
replied he. He had no selfish motive in thus speaking, no desire 
to make her commit herself, to acknowledge her love for him, 
before he had shown that their union was practicable. He spoke 
only out of his heart's abundance ; but directly the words had 
passed his lips he perceived that such an interpretation was 
possible. 'I am not come to trouble you, Nelly,' he went on 
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earnestly ; ' but only to say a few words on — business. My father 
wrote to you some weeks ago, I think.' 

* Yes, he did. He was good enough to renew the same offer to 
myself that he made through you to my poor mother. An allow- 
ance of 4002. a vear. It was verv handsome of him.' 

Raymond shook his head. 

' Well, so I thought, at all events, and I think so now. But I 
refused it. I am sure you think that I did right.' 

' I am not sure I do,' said Raymond thoughtfully. ' May I ask 
if that offer was made without conditions ? ' 

Nelly hesitated ; the conditions had been only implied. 
' ' There was no condition stated,' she answered after a little 
pause. 

' Then you ought to have taken the allowance, Nelly. My 
father would never have felt it ; it would have been a mere flea- 
bite. He is a much richer man than you or I ever imagined him 
to be.' 

'I have never given my attention to the extent of Mr. 
Pennicuick's fortune.' 

' I don't suppose you have, Nelly,' answered the young man 
gravely ; ' and what appears to some people curious is that / had 
not considered the matter myself. Only when — when that false 
tidings first came over from China, my father's lawyer, Mr. Tatham, 
had occasion to make certain disclosures to me. If matters had 
turned out as then seemed certain, I should (he told me) be a 
very rich man. Four hundred a year out of my income would 
certainly not have hurt me.' 

'That makes no difference as to my case,' observed Nelly, 
wondering whither all this should tend. 
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' Perhaps not ; and to mine only indirectly ; thus : my father 
«ent for his lawyer the other day, and, talking to him of this and 
that, expressed his wish that I was not to be told of his possession 
of a certain sum, no less than 20,000i. — of the existence of which 
he supposed me to be ignorant ; only Tatham had, as it happened, 
already informed me of the fact. No doubt my father would have 
been angry: especially as the disclosure was made under the 
impression that I had succeeded to his throne ; and hereupon the 
lawyer felt great alarm. In order to bribe me to secrecy — though 
I hope such a precaution was unnecessary — he has entrusted me 
with another secret, which time indeed must needs soon disclose — 
but which in the mean time is of immense importance to me. I 
started ofiF within half an hour after I heard it to come and tell 
it you with my own lips.' 

' Indeed ! It is good news, I trust, though I cannot read it in 
your face.' 

* Because my face does not know whether it be good or — 
indiflferent. That will depend on you, Nelly.' 

Raymond's voice was always musical, but this time when he 
spoke her name it sounded like the fragment of a song. She was 
fitill sitting on the stone, with her paint-brush lying idle in its 
box beside her ; her face was turned up to his with quiet firmness, 
-as he stood on the sand with his eyes fixed tenderly — but not con- 
fidently — upon her. There was genuine passion in his tone, but 
^so earnestness, as though he believed with all his heart in the 
-arguments he was about to urge ; yet he had the air of a man who 
is pleading a lost cause. 

* I did speak to my father about you, Nelly, though without 
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using your name to back my suit. If I had done so, it would 
have been all the same. He would never, I think, have given his 
consent to our marriage.' 

' It was not likely, Raymond ; anyone but yourself would have 
known as much.' 

* It was natural that I should put faith in my own father,' said 
he simply. ' I thought I could have convinced him that my 
happiness was bound up in winning you ; perhaps I did convince 
him, but if so, his will over-rode that consideration.' There was a 
tinge of bitterness in his speech that she had never observed 
before. ' At all events, he positively denied my prayer. He said that 
he could not make the least provision for our subsistence, in case I 
married you in the teeth of his disapproval, and that we should in 
fact be beggars.' 

' I expected neither more nor less,' said Nelly quietly. 

* Yes, but he — well, he omitted to say something which it did 
not suit him to say, but which Mr. Tatham has told me. Now let 
me ask you a question, Nelly. Are you ambitious ? Have you 
set your mind on marrying a rich man ? Are carriages and horses 
and men-servants necessary to your scheme of life ? ' 

' Except since I have been living with Mrs. Wardlaw, I never 
tried them,' answered Nelly with a quiet smile. *They do not 
give me any great pleasure as a guest, nor would it make much 
diflference, I think, if I were their mistress.' 

' I thought so,' exclaimed Raymond eagerly ; * it is only what I 
expected. You would be content with a little, even a very little^ 
if it were shared with one you love. Nelly, darling, I have some 
money of my own left me by my mother, and which, when I come 
of age, will fall into my own hands. It will make me independent 
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of my father ; I am free, therefore, to marry you. Will you take 
me, Nelly, poor as I am ? ' 

If, instead of using the first words that Love suggested, he had 
given himself up to composition for weeks, he could not have 
achieved a more eloquent peroration ; that ' poor as I am ' went 
straight to her very heart. 

' Eaymond, it is not ihaii answered she earnestly. ' You have 
only done me justice in supposing that mere wealth would have 
little weight with me in such a matter ; in your case it would 
have none whatever. But as regards the wish upon which you 
have set your boyish heart, believe me, Raymond, it can never be. 
I do not say but that it might have been, had your father come to 
a diflferent decision. I know — for I have the utmost confidence in 
your generosity — that my frankness in confessing so much will be 
a reason why you should desist from importuning me. It can 
only be disappointment to yourself and pain to me.' 

* You say " no," but you give no reasons,' pleaded Raymond 
bitterly. 

' Because you are already in possession of them,' she answered 
quickly. ' What I said at Richmond, when you asked me the same 
question, I say again, and it has thrice the force that it had then. 
I am now certain that your father would never consent to our 
marriage : that he would cast you off as his son if you disobeyed 
him. Do you suppose that I, who have confessed my love for you, 
will be your ruin ? If it were only that I should cause a breach 
between you two which time would heal, I should hesitate to do 
so ; I should shrink from standing even for a day between a son 
and his father ; but you know as well as I do, that if this gulf 
were made, it would never be bridged over. I should rol) you both 
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of fortune and of father, and for ever. Eaymond, so help me 
Heaven, I will not do it.' 

* It was a foregone conclusion with you, then ! ' answered 
Haymond bitterly. * You had resolved to deny me under all cir- 
cumstances. You have not even asked what this independence 
is, which has bred in me such fruitless hope.' 

* Because I knew it, Baymond. It is three hundred a year,, 
the same sum which your father has always allowed you.' 

' You knew it, and you never told me ! ' answered he re- 
proachfully. 

' I have not known it long : I did not tell you because I felt it 
might feed your hopes : I trusted that before you came to know it 
the matter might have been settled, as it has been, by your father's 
voice : with that against me, if the sum you can call your own 
had been thrice as large, I should have refused to be the cause of 
your disinheritance. But I shall always love you, Raymond.' 

He put up his hand in mute appeal for silence ; he knew that 
the love of which she spoke was not the love he sought, and had 
no wish to hear of any other. 

' You will not part from me with anger in your heart ? ' said 
she ; for, with bowed head, he had turned to go. * I say, as I once 
said before, that you will thank me for this, one day, Raymond. 
It is as hard for me as it is for you, but it is right.' 

* It is not so hard for you, or you would not do it,' he answered 
passionately. ' As for " right," do you think that this will reconcile 
me to my father — to the man who has parted you and me ? No : 
I have lost you both.' 

He stooped down quietly, kissed her forehead, and, with long 
strides upon the noiseless sand, took the way by which he had come 
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* Why, Nelly, where is Raymond ? ' inquired Mrs, Wardlaw, 
when the girl, an hour afterwards, returned to the hotel. * Is it 
possible he missed you ? ' 

' No ; I saw him,' said she. 

* But he was to return and dine with us ! ' Then, with a change 
of voice, which showed that she had guessed the truth, ' Oh, Nelly, 
have you sent him away for ever ? ' 

Her white pained face was answer enough. 

* I am very, very sorry, Nelly darling. Have you counted the 
cost ? Are you quite sure of yourself, my pet ? ' 

* Quite sure, dear friend. I pray you never speak of it to me 
again.' She was quite sure, and if she had not counted the cost, it 
was because it was incalculable : but the subject was one she hence- 
forth shrank from even in thought. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

NEWS FBOM CHINA. 

From the day on which Raymond came and went so suddenly there 
fell a change on Nelly, and, as it seemed, for the better. She no 
longer aflFected her own company, or sought seclusion; her 
manner was cheerful, though a close observer might have thought 
it studiously so ; she rather encouraged than otherwise her hostess's 
little expeditions of pleasure. One day, when Mr. Wardlaw was 
with them, she said, * Suppose we dine at the table d^hdte ? ' 

This unexpected suggestion was received with rapture. Mrs. 
Wardlaw was one of those persons who delight in dining in 
public ; it was to her an innocent method of * seeing life,' and she 
flattered herself that it expanded her mind. Her husband thought 
it a decidedly preferable notion to that of dining in their own 
room — which, however, for their guest's sake, he would have con- 
tinued to do quite contentedly. His habits were eminently 
social, and heretofore he had only indulged himself with a nightly 
pipe in the public billiard-room. 

The table d*h6te at the hotel was a new institution, but it was 
said to work well ; which was the least that could be expected of 
it, since it certainly worked ill for those who took their meals in 
private. The staff of waiters was limited, and while the public 
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dinner was in progress, * attendance ' was diflBcult to procure els^ 
where ; while if you dined afterwards you got the warmed-up 
fioup, the rechauffe cutlets, and the * leavings ' generally of the 
•common table. The newly married couples who shrank from the 
public eye had doubtless consolations of their own for this 
neglect and ill-treatment, but Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw were by no 
means a newly married couple, and liked their food hot and at first 
hand ; so Nelly's proposition was eminently agreeable to them. 

The seats of honour — that is, those at the head of the table — 
were filled as usual by the longest established guests, while the new- 
-comers were placed by themselves at the other end. Opposite 
the Wardlaws' little party of three were some university men and 
their tutor • and next to them a young couple, who were by the 
<Jompany at once set down as * turtle doves ' recently united. The 
bird was so common in the locality, that that view of their relation 
was very excusable ; especially as there was no family likeness 
between them. The man was bronzed and dark, while the lady was 
fair; and the former was very attentive to the latter. Still, 
Mrs. Wardlaw had a doubt about their relationship to one another, 
And expressed it. 

'You may be right, my dear ; you generally are upon such 
matters,' was her husband's whispered reply. * If they are man and 
wife, it is certain the wedding must have been very recent ; for the 
lady is so civil to him.' 

When they returned to their sitting-room, Nelly was asked 
her opinion on the matter. 

* I did not observe them very particularly,' said she. 

*Her attention was absorbed by the Oxford gentlemen,' 
observed Mr. Wardlaw wickedlv. 
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* In that case, I am sure that it was reciprocal,' answered his 
wife, carrying on this little joke ; * even the tutor was smitten ; I 
heard him sigh over his apple dumpling. But none of those 
young men was to be compared with the personage we are dis- 
cussing.' 

* Do you mean the gentleman or the lady ? ' 

'What nonsense, John I of course I mean the gentleman. A 
more washed-out uninteresting-looking creature than the woman I 
never beheld.' 

Mr. Wardlaw laughed and rattled the silver in his pockets. 

* Now, do you know what he's thinking, Nelly ?' continued her 
hostess; Hhat no woman can ever admire another woman. To 
punish him, let us send him off to make inquiries; and don't 
you come back, sir, till you discover what relation exists between 
those two people. You will find the man in the billiard-room,. 
of course, in any case — unless he is much better than most 
husbands.' 

In an hour or so Mr. Wardlaw came back, looking unusually 
grave. 

' They are brother and sister,' was his report. ' Did you ever 
hear of the name of Milburn, Nelly ? ' 

' Never, Mr. Wardlaw.' 

' Well, he has heard of yours. He has just come from China, 
it seems.' 

* What ? Did he know poor papa ? ' asked Nelly, flushing. 

' Oh yes ; he was in the same regiment. He seemed very much 
interested when I told him who you were ; and I said, I thought 
you might wish to talk to him.' 

' Yes, indeed, I should like to do so.' 
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' In that case he will pay a visit to us to-morrow momiDg ; so- 
tJia^a settled.' 

When Nelly had retired to her room, considerably excited by 
this incident, her host a^d hostess had a little further talk about 
it. 

* Well, John, and what do you think of this Mr. Milbum ? ' 
'Oh, he seems a nice young fellow enough. He has come 

home, it appears, upon urgent private affairs, his uncle having died 
and made him his heir.' 

* Dear me ! then he has money ? ' 

* Lot's of it: so much that he has been obliged to ask hia 
sister to help him spend it. That was the woman we saw at 
dinner. There are the foundations, my dear, and now you can 
set to work and build your edifice.' 

To this sarcastic observation Mrs. Wardlaw made no reply at 
the moment, but buried herself in the * Saturday Review,' from 
whose columns, after half an hour or so, she emerged, with the 
vague remark, ' Well, it seems to me it would be the best for her, 
poor darling ; ' and lighting her flat candle, marched up to bed. 

In the forenoon of the next day Mr. Henry Milbum paid a 
formal call, nominally on Mrs. Wardlaw, but in reality on Nelly 
herself, her hostess of course being present. He was not quite the 
same young fellow — to look at — as we knew him in China, because 
his English tailor had turned him out in the height of the summer 
fashion. The * puggaree,' and the open shirt-front, and the linen 
clothes had vanished ; but his manly air and handsome fece, from 
which the * tan ' had only just begun to fade, were as attractive as ever.. 
His manner, naturally so frank, was a little constrained, and at the 
same time touched with tenderness ; for he felt for the poor orphaa 
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girl to whom he had so sad a story to tell of her dead father, and 
from whom too he had to conceal so much that could not be told. 

' It is very good of you, Mr. Milbum, to pay this ^dsit to mere 
strangers,' said Mrs. Wardlaw with her best ' company manners.' 

* Not strangers,' said he gently ; * for I have heard my dear 
friend Captain Conway speak both of you and your husband ; 
and as to Miss Conway, she of course — ' and instead of ending his 
sentence, he respectfully pressed her hand. 

Nelly murmured some words of thanks : she was greatly moved, 
for here stood one who had seen her father almost at the very last, 
and could perhaps say something about him which Mr. Pennicuick 
had left unsaid. It still seemed to her most strange that he should 
have died without a word of farewell, and she had a vague hope 
that this man might bring one, or at all events explain that 
mysterious silence. 

' Your father was captain of my company, Miss Conway, and 
the best friend I had in the regiment, though indeed he was every- 
body's friend.' 

' And you were with him up to the time he left Shanghae on 
that fatal journey ? ' 

' Oh yes,' — he was going to say, ' and even later,' but stopped 
-short, remembering, with a quick shudder, what that last sight had 
been. ' Mr. Pennicuick, you know, accompanied him alone ; but 
afterwards, when he returned in hopes to save him, and procure 
the reprieve that was unhappily useless, I went back with him to 
Dhulang. That was the name of the pris — the place where your 
poor father got into trouble.' 

' We could never understand that,' said Nelly sadly : ' I mean. 
Low my father, of all men, could have conmiitted ' 
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* Nor I,' broke in Milbum suddenly, * nor anybody who knew 
him. The whole thing was a mystery, and still remains so.' 

'Unhappily, however, what happened afterwards was certain 
enough.' 

'Yes.' 

Never was monosyllable more fraught with significance. 

' You reached Dhulang too late ? You never saw him ? ' 

Milbum shook his head. *He perished before our arrival^ 
thanks to the treachery of the Chinese government. I trust they 
will still be made to pay for it ; but it is so diflBcult to punish the 
true transgressors in such cases. Moreover, supposing the facts to 
be as reported, it was not a caaua bellV 

' I am sure my poor father would have wished no war to be 
made on his account,' said Nelly earnestly. 

' That is quite true. He was gentleness itself, though as bold 
as a lion, and had always a keen sense of responsibility. But as 
for me, when I saw — I mean, when I heard what had taken place^ 
I should have liked to have burnt that temple about its rascally 
priests' ears, and ' The young fellow said no more, remember- 
ing that he stood in the presence of women, but his flushed cheek 
and flaming eyes filled up the sentence for him. 

' There are some things that make me wish to be a man,' said 
Mrs. Wardlaw, clenching her fat figts. ' But what I don't under- 
stand, and wliat I think we none of us imderstand, is the part Mr» 
Pennicuick took in this unhappy business. Can you tell us about 
thatj Mr. Milbum ? ' 

Nelly looked up surprised, and with a little flush ; she had ncV 
idea that Mrs. Wardlaw concerned herself with Mr. Pennicuick, 
and if she did so she would have thought her regard for Baymond 
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would have prevented her from saying anything to his father's pre- 
judice. It was, on the contrary, Mrs. Wardlaw's aflfection for the 
young man that made her detest Balph Pennieuick for his conduct 
towards him ; but to Nelly, just at this time, her remark seemed 
Tory malapropos. 

* Well, Mrs. Wardlaw,' observed Milbum, in answer to her tone 
rather than her words, * I confess I did not like Pennieuick my- 
self. He seemed a cold self-conscious sort of fellow. I never knew 
him well, however. Of course,' added he, turning to Nelly, ' there 
must have been something attractive about him, or your father and 
ihe could never have been so intimate.' 

Nelly bowed her head, not knowing what to say in Mrs. 
Wardlaw's presence, who was acquainted with poor Mrs. Conway's 
•detestation of the man ; and her hostess answered for her. 

' Yes, that was a strange thing, for nobody else seems to have had 
much love for him. He has a son, indeed, who is a very nice young 
iellow — that is all I have ever heard of nice belonging to him.' 

* Indeed 1 He never spoke to any of us of his having a son.' 

' I dare say not,' said Mrs. Wardlaw scornfully. ' He was 
:afraid of being made to look old. He is proud enough, but not 
proud of the only thing he has really to be proud of.' 

' Go it ! ' observed Mr. Wardlaw cheerfully, and speaking for the 
first time. * If you want a man to go dirt cheap, no matter how 
high his own opinion of himself, let a woman who don't like him 
put him up to auction.' 

*I think you are inclined to be a little hard upon our friend, 
Mrs. Wardlaw.' 

' He is not my friend, Mr. Milbum, I do assure you,' interrupted 
thai lady. 
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* Then I may the more honestly call you hard on him,' observed 
the young man, smiling, * since I have a feeling of antagonism 
against him myself. There was only one thing indeed that I liked 
about him, but as that very thing was connected with the matter 
under discussion, I think it in justice ought to be mentioned. 
As to what happened before the deplorable catastrophe took 
place I of course know nothing — nobody can know anything — 
-except from his own lips, which can scarcely be expected to speak 
unfavourably of his own part in the matter ; but afterwards, when 
he and I were at Dhulang, his conduct was more than praise- 
worthy.' 

* I am glad to hear it,' said Mrs. Wardlaw, in a tone which 
unmistakably implied either the reverse of the words she used, 
or incredulity. * I should like to hear, however, what Mr. Penni- 
<5uick did that was so much to his credit.' 

Mr. Milbum did not answer ; he was piqued by the speaker's 
manner, and it was also plainly impossible for him to reply catego- 
rically to such a question. Perhaps he would have kept silence on 
the subject altogether had not Nelly herself said, * I should like to 
know, Mr. Milbum, all you can tell me that does not give you 
pain.' 

' I will say, then, Miss Conway, that so far as doing honour to 
your poor father's memory — which was all that was left for him to 
-do— Mr. Pennicuick spared nothing. It seems a small thing to 
mention money in such a case, but the man we speak of is not 
liberal ; he had in our regiment, though he had been with us so 
«hort a time, rather the character of being the reverse.' 

' He has that at home,' observed Mrs. Wardlaw the irrepress- 
ible. 
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' Well, that being the case,' continued the young man, ' it was 
all the more credit to him that on the occasion I speak of he was 
more than liberal ; he was lavish. The cost of what he did, and 
he did much, did not seem to affect him at all ; while as for his 
personal feelings of regret — so far as one can judge of such things 
in another — they were most acute and genuine. I cannot in fact 
picture a man's performing the last duties to a lost friend with 
more generosity and devotion.' 

' You have taken a great weight from my mind, Mr. Milburn,' 
said Nelly gravely, ' and I am the more obliged to you since you 
have shown it was quite misplaced.' There was a little pause, 
during which Milburn bowed and Mrs. Wardlaw sniffed disappro- 
bation. Then the visitor, perceiving one of Nelly's imfinished 
drawings on its easel, turned the conversation to that topic. He 
drew a little Himself, it seemed, and was very fond of that occupa- 
tion. When he rose to go, * I hope,' said Mrs. Wardlaw, * that 
we may have the pleasure of making the acquaintance of your 
sister.' 

* If you would be good enough to call,' answered Mr. Milburn, 
' I should deem it a kindness to her.' 

Upon the whole, their new acquaintance was felt to be an 
acquisition. * I don't think much of the sister,' said Mrs. Ward- 
law ; ' she looks " stuck up," to my mind, but it is one of the 
penalties of knowing nice gentlemen that one must needs know 
their female relatives also.' From which observation it will be 
gathered that this excellent lady had in that very limited time 
either got accustomed to her carriage, or had learnt a little of 
the mode of ' riding the high horse.' 

' When one knows nice ladies,' observed Mr. Wardlaw drily. 
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** I have noticed that it is necessary to introduce them to one's wife, 
or else there is a row.' 

Nelly was deep in thought, and her host forbore to appeal to 
her, as it was his humour to do, for corroboration of his views. 
Her late interview had had a melancholy charm for her, and she 
looked forward with genuine interest to seeing Mr. Milbum again. 
When she had gone upstairs, Mrs. Wardlaw remarked to her 
busljand that she thought the young people had decidedly taken to 
•one another. 

'Your edifice has reached its first story, has it?' said he, 
laughing. 

* Well, why not ? Since she has given poor Baymond up, I 
«ee no objection to Mr. Milbum.' 

' I am glad of it, my dear. I was afraid you would be rather 
■down upon the young gentleman for his advocacy of Mr. Penni- 
-cuick.' 

* Not at all, John. Mr. Pennicuick's conduct to the dead may 
l)e quite irreproachable — I know nothing about that — for you know 
lie didn't think proper to attend poor Mrs. Conway's funeral ; alL 
I say is that his behaviour to his fellow-creatures while they are 
alive is eminently unsatisfactory ; and nothing that Mr. Milbum, 
•or anyone else, can ever say to the contrary will alter my opinion/ 

* I am quite sure of that, my dear,' observed her husband 
^confidently, and resumed his perusal of the doings at the auction 
mart in yesterday's * Times.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

BROTHER AKD SISTER. 

The promised call upon Miss Milburn was made that very after- 
noon ; her residence was in the same quarter of the little hotel, and 
of course under the same roof, so that it became a great question 
of etiquette with Mrs- Wardlaw whether they should put their 
bonnets on for the ceremony. After much consideration this was 
decided in the affirmative, and she and Nelly equipped themselves 
for out-of-doors, and then sailed down the passage to their port — 
about four doors oflF. They found brother and sister both * at liome.' 
Perhaps the former h^d remained within in order to receive them^ 
as it was his custom to spend his whole time out-of-doors, whereas 
Miss Milbum, oil the contrary, was rather a hot-house flower. She 
had more pretensions to good looks than Mrs. Wardlaw had shown 
herself willing to allow, but by day she looked considerably older 
than under the gaslight of the tcMe d^hdte. 

' No chicken, my dear,' was Mrs. Wardlaw's subsequent verdict 
on her in confidence to Nelly, and she was certainly some years 
senior to her brother. There was, as has been said, no family re- 
semblance between them, and the contrast of his sunburnt cheeks 
with her pale and somewhat freckled features, made the dissimilarity 
even stronger than natiwe had done. She was straight as a poplar^ 
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and rather of its colour, but not without a certain grace of move- 
ment, which seemed however to be studied. Her eyes were grey 
and very expressive ; her voice soft and even musical ; her features 
very clear cut — they were politely called * classical ' by her admirers 
— ^but her lips were thin, and she seemed to smile rather to show 
her excellent teeth than her good nature. 

She received her visitors, however, very graciously: indeed^ 
with a greater demonstration than her brother, who seemed more 
silent and reserved than he had been when he had made his own 
' call ' that morning. The usual topics were discussed ; the climate 
of Sandy beach: the hotel and its table d^hdte ; and the scenery. 

' My brother tells me you draw. Miss Conway.' 

' A little,' answered Nelly modestly. 

* Oh dear I I thought you were an artist — indeed, quite a pro- 
fessional.' 

* That is very true,' said Nelly, colouring. ' I hope to gain my 
living by my brush ; but at present I am but a beginner.' 

Mr, Milbum coloured also till his bronzed cheek grew almost 
black. But he said nothing. 

Mrs. Wardlaw too looked annoyed. 

' I hope I have not been indiscreet,' continued Miss Milbum 
with concern. ' I thought Mr. Wardlaw told you, Herbert- ' 

' Then he had no business to tell him,' observed Mrs. Wardlaw 
decisively. 

* But why not, my dear Mrs. Wardlaw ? ' said Nelly, smiling. 
* If he did say I hoped to become a professional artist, it was quite 
true.' 

' If you are interested in drawings. Miss Conway, there are 

H 2 
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some in this portfolio,' said Mr. Milbum, and Nelly rose and 
went to it. 

Miss Milbum showed her teeth — for the smile she put on did 
not extend beyond them — and began to talk to Mrs. Wardlaw about 
her horses (for the new carriage had come down to Sandybeach), 
which she had seen that . morning on the sands and professed to 
admire exceedingly. 

'We should have brought our own down,' she said, 'if we 
had been certain of the duration of our stay ; and then the hills 
are a consideration. They pull one's horses to pieces — don't you 
think so?' 

' My horses are not in pieces,' answered Mrs. Wardlaw. 

' Oh, perhaps they are accustomed to a hilly country.' 

'Perhaps,' was the unexpected oreply^ but it was quite true 
that Mrs. Wardlaw didn't know whether they were or not. 

In the mean time Mr. Milbum and Nelly were conversing 
together in rather a low tone. Not that they had any secrets, but 
that the common topic between them — Captain Conway's death — 
was 60 sad and serious a one. And the sketches he was showing 
her he had taken in China. 

He did not draw well, and he knew it, but be had suflBcient 
skill both with brush and pencil to make a picture that should re- 
produce any scene he had beheld with his own eyes, and even to 
give a tolerable idea of it to others. 

' They are very inferior to your poor father's handiwork,' said 
he. ' I have one of them here.' 

And he placed in her hand a little sketch of the neighbourhood 
near Shanghae. 

' That is as like as life,' said he. ' And it has a peculiar value for 
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me since it was the last he did previous to his departure on his ill- 
fated journey.' 

Nelly regarded it with intense interest, and could hardly 
restrain her tears. 

' You have many of his paintings no doubt,' he went on, ' and 
this is but a slight example of his skill.' 

* I have one or two of his sketches,' said Nelly, in tones whose 
quiet calmness cost her something ; * but he sent us very few from 
China.' 

*Then these even from my 'prentice hand may interest you. I 
will send the portfolio to No. 8 — ^that is your sitting-room, I 
think ? Then you can look them over at your leisure.' 

* I should like to do so exceedingly.' 

* You will find the names at the back of each, so that you may 
identify the scenes, in case your father may have mentioned them in 
his letters.' 

His manner was very kind, but it had a certain stifihess about 
it, which was perhaps the result of his military training. Soldiers 
are generally reserved, unless they are very much the reverse, when 
they are not pleasant. Being ' in the army ' is, as to manners, like 
being in a refrigerator. Nelly knew very few young men, and 
only one at all intimately. Baymond was a great contrast to 
Milbum, impulsive, frank, and demonstrative. It was an in- 
expressible comfort to her that this man was otherwise; or she 
could not have discoursed with him upon the painful subject, with 
which all he said was more or less connected, with such comparative 
self-controL He told her how popular her father had been with 
all who knew him ; how kindly was his character, though at the 
same time so shrewd ; how quietly he lived, and yet without a 
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suspicion of the ^closeness' attributed to his firiend Pennicuick ; 
how everyone thought Captain Conway could have done anything 
he liked but for a certain indolence, which tlie young man termed 
modesty. 

So intent were they in conversation that Mrs. Wardlaw had 
already observed, * Well, my dear, I think we must be going for our 
drive,' without attracting their attention. On the repetition of the 
remark, however, Nelly rose, with a little blush, and an apology 
founded on the interest of the sketches. ' Mr. Milburn has been 
so good as to say he will send us over his portfolio that we may ex- 
amine its contents at leisure.' 

' That's very good of him,' said Mrs. Wardlaw ; ' but why trouble 
him to send it ? It is not a large one, and we can take it back with 
us now.' 

' I had rather send it,' said Mr. Milburn quickly. 

' You can bring it yourself, if you please,' answered Mrs. 
Wardlaw ; * we shall always be glad to see you.' 

The young man murmured his thanks. His sister said a little 
stiffly, * We shall certainly take an early opportunity of returning 
your call.' 

* Well, Nelly, and what do you think of our new friend ? * 
inquired Mrs. Wardlaw, as soon as they were seated in the carriage. 

' I like Mr. Milburn very much ; indeed, I have seldom liked 
anyone so much on a first acquaintance.' 

' That is bad,' thought the old lady to herself. ' If she was 
really smitten, she would not be so enthusiastic' 

' On the other hand,' added Nelly, * it must be considered that 
first acquaintances have rarely anything in common, as in the 
present case. He talked of dear papa so very, very nicely.' 
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' Of course he did ; he was a very diflFerent sort of friend to 
him, depend upon it, than that Mr. Pennicuick.' 

' Then he knew all about China, and that of course was in- 
teresting to me who know so little about it. In poor papa's boxes 
there was scarcely a single sketch made in that country, whereas 
he gave one to Mr. Milburn — such a charming little thing — only a 
few weeks before — before his end.' 

* I dare say he'd give it you if you asked him.' 

* That is quite out of the question,* answered Nelly decisively. 
* He seemed to value it almost as much as I should do if it were 
mine ; it seems papa was always working with his pencil, though he 
thought little of the value of what he did, and would give his 
sketches away to anyone who took a fancy to them. Only what 
astonished Mr. Milburn was that among his other things we should 
have foimd no sketches taken — quite at last — during that unhappy 
journey. He could not have given them, away, you see ; and he 
would be sure to have made several before he fell into the hands 
of those wretches.' 

* If he did, where are they ? ' 

'Perhaps Mr. Pennicuick has sold them,' suggested Mrs. 
Wardlaw. 

* Oh, for shame, my dear friend I I am sure you cannot say that 
seriously.' 

* I only said " perhaps," my dear. Anything is possible, in my 
humble opinion, with respect to that man.' 

The reason of which extreme antagonism might be thus ex- 
plained : she had disliked Mr. Pennicuick, to begin with, and all 
that ^Irs. Conway had said to her against him had a double force 
now ^that she was dead ; she ha(^ especially disliked him for his 
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treatment of her favourite BaymoDd ; and when he set himself, as 
she knew he had, against his son's marrying her beloved Nelly^ 
she absolutely loathed him. It was true that she herself had now 
other views for the girl, but they had been necessitated by fialpb 
Pennicuick's conduct, and in canning them out her conscience 
pricked her, on Baymond's account, and made his father more 
detestable to her even than before. 

* I don't like to hear you say such things,' said Nelly, * when the- 
facts, as we have just heard from Mr. Milbum, not only do not 
warrant them, but all point the other way.' 

* I know if your poor mother was alive she would hold the 
same view of him that I do.' 

This was a strategic stroke, but hardly a fair one ; the proper 
answer was that Mrs. Conway had hugged her prejudices as though 
they had been her children, notwithstanding that some of them 
were quite grown up (this one against Balph Pennicuick, for ex- 
ample, had been born before Nelly was) ; but of coiu*se Nelly was 
precluded from this reply. 

After a short pause, she said, ' And what do you think of Miss 
Milbum ? ' 

' Well, my dear Nelly, at the risk of being thought uncharitable 
twice in one day, I must confess that I don't'like her. Perhaps it 
is that my intimacy with your dear self of late has placed all other 
yomig women at a disadvantage in my eyes — I never pay compli- 
ments, my darling ; it is the sober truth — I say perhaps I have 
unconsciously contrasted this lady with yourself, and she has 
suffered accordingly : but certainly she has fallen far short of my 
expectations, which were foimded of course on what we had seen of 
her brother. I think she is pretentious ; proud of her money — or 
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rather of hf r brother's money, for it seems it is all his — and 
desperately alarmed lest anybody else should get hold of it.' 

'How clever you must have been, my dear Mrs. Wardlaw,' 
laughed Nelly, * to find all that out in ten minutes ! She must 
have been very candid and communicative.' 

' She was neither, my dear ; nor am I clever, as you very well 
know. But she held her hand a little too low, and — as I can 
never help doing when John and I play at cribbage together — I 
looked over it.' 

* That was very wrong,' said Nelly, much amused at this con-^ 
fession. 

' Well, if one has eyes, one must use them. It is money that 
has brought these two together. I don't believe she cared two- 
pence about her brother till he became rich ; and she only cares 
for him now because he is so. Her whole object in life is to keep 
him — that is, his money — to herself.' 

* But who on earth is going to rob her of him — or it ? ' inquired 
Nelly. 

* Well, she suspects everybody, no doubt, but just at present 

*Me?' 

* Certainly. You are young and pretty ; and she thinks (and 
she is doubtless right) that her brother admires you. She wishes 
you were at York, or still better at Jericho ; anywhere else, in short,, 
than at Sandybeach, under the same roof with him ; you should 
have seen her green eyes ' 

* They are grey,' put in Nelly quietly. 

* They are green when she is jealous, and it was with jealous 
eyes that she kept watch over you and him (out of the corners of 
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them) the whole time she was talking with me. You heard her 
rude remarks about your being an artist by trade.' 

* I don't think she meant any rudeness, Mrs. Wardlaw.' 

* She did ; but that was not her chief object : she made that 
speech for her brother's benefit, and her intention was to point out 
to all concerned that you were very poor, and consequently not to 
be thought of seriously by a young man of his fortune.' 

* My dear Mrs. Wardlaw, you make me very uncomfortable by 
talking of such things, which I am sure have no existence save in 
your own mind. It is your affection for me, I know, which 
prompts you to believe I am of such importance — or indeed of 
Any importance — to other people ; but you are not only doing Miss 
Milbum wrong, but giving me pain.' 

*Then I am a brute beast, my darling, and will be dumb 
accordingly.' 

* But I like to hear you talk, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, if you only 
won't suppose that every young man wants to marry me.' 

* Now there I I never said they did — though of course they do : 
I only said that Miss Milbum thought so. Well, then, to drop 
that subject (though it was the thing she had in her mind, for all 
that) she told me that " dear Herbert " was in doubt about returning 
to China or not. Of course he had a great position in this 
<;ountry, but on the other hand it was so necessary for a young man 
to have some occupation : being in the army kept a man out of 
harm's way. It doesn't, my dear, as you, alas I have good cause to 
know ; but what she meant was that, out in China, it is likely 
^'dear Herbert" will remain single, or perhaps succumb to the 
climate.' 

* It strikes me, my dear Mrs. Wardlaw,' said Nelly, laughing. 
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* that you have succumbed to the Sandybeach climate, and are 
getting a little — shall I venture to say — *' gritty" ? ' 

' If you will have it so, my dear. The sand gets everywhere, 
and perhaps has penetrated the — what do you call it? — the spleen.' 

The two ladies had a hearty laugh, which is not only the best 
deodoriser for all unwholesome ' breezes ' between friends, but 
where there has been no breeze, and only an unpleasantry in the 
way of allusion to a delicate topic, disperses the little clouds and 
makes all blue again. Only — to use a very common phrase for a 
thing that affects evei7body, whether common or otherwise — by 

* putting it into ' Nelly's ' head ' that Miss Milburn was afraid of 
her brother falling in love with her, Mrs. Wardlaw had made her 
very uncomfortable, and quite destroyed the pleasiu-e that she had 
derived from that young gentleman's acquaintance. Nor was her 
embarrassment diminished when, on coming home from her drive, 
she found in No. 8, not only the promised portfolio, but something 
in paper directed to herself, ' with Mr. Milburn's compliments ' 
outside it, that turned out to be her father's sketch, and which of 
<50urse he had thus sent her as a present. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

TWO SKETCHES. 

It was a satisfaction to Nelly to find that, after they had parted 
from their new acquaintances, Mr. Milbum had received a letter 
by the afternoon post which necessitated his immediate presence 
in London ; since his absence gave her time to consider whether she 
ought to accept his proflFered gift. He had said that he highly 
prized her father's sketch, but his good feeling might very easily 
suggest that the daughter of his dead friend would prize it more ; 
and it really seemed ungracious to refuse it. It was no ordinary 
case of a complimentary present which could be declined or other- 
wise without any show of feeling. Had it not been for Mrs.. 
Wardlaw's remarks, she would have had no doubt upon the matter ; 
she would have accepted the picture in the same kindly, reverent 
spirit in which (she felt sure) it had been oflFered her, and also, of 
course, with genuine gratitude. Even now she had not been 
grievously disturbed by her friend's view of her relation to Mr. 
Milbum in his sister's eyes; but it had certainly embarrassed 
her. 

In the mean time, since Miss Milbum was alone, the Wardlaws 
sent a polite message to ask her to join their party at the table 
d^hdte, which of course included an invitation for the rest of the 
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•evening. ' Civility costs nothing,' was Mrs. Wardlaw's confidential 
remark to Nelly, ' and you may depend upon it she won't come.' 

Much to that lady's confusion, however, she did come, and with 
that evident intention of making herself agreeable which is so 
-overwhelming. Moreover, she affected an air of self-depreciation 
with which not the most consummate tact can deal. It was so 
kind of them to take compassion upon a deserted creature like 
herself, who had no accomplishments to repay them for their wel- 
•come, and who had no claim upon their hospitality whatever ! ' 

Mr. Wardlaw thought she alluded to the expenses they might 
be put to in her entertainment, and hastened to explain that all 
they had in the evening was a sort of tea-cake procured in the 
village by his ' Missus ' (as he familiarly termed Mrs. Wardlaw) at 
•a very reasonable rate. 

' Oh no,' answered Miss Milbum in correction of this error, ' it 
is not the cost that I refer to, but the kindness : one does not judge 
B thing by its mere worthy you know.' 

■ Mr. Wardlaw shook his head ; he felt that he and his guest 
had some different standard of value for things, but did his best 
to agree with her by saying * No, no, it's what things will fetch^ 
isn't it, miss ? ' Perceiving that he had made a mistake again, 
he hastened to express his admiration for a certain diamond ring 
-of ancient workmanship she wore, of the value of which under the 
hammer he had already made an approximate estimate in his own 
mind. 

* It was one of Herbert's gifts,' she said, * when he came into his 
property.' It had been a sort of heirloom in the family for cen- 
turies, but nevertheless he had insisted upon her taking poesescdon 
of it. She had replied, ^ Only as a lo^n, Herbert ; whei^ you bring 
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home your bride to the Old Hall, this ring shall have its proper 
place upon her finger/ 

* I shouldn't give it up in a hurry if I were you,' observed Mr. 
Wardlaw practically. 

' Indeed,' returned she, ' providing it be a fitting recipient — one 
who has been used by birth and fortune to wear such ornaments — 
nothing would give me greater pleasure.' 

* You don't say so I ' said Mr. Wardlaw innocently : ' now, my 
view would be just the contrary. If I were in yoiu: case, and my 
brother married a rich wife, I should say to myself, " Well, she's got 
plenty of rings, and don't want this one ; " but if she was a poor girl, 
then it would be very pleasant to give her such a ring as that, to 
be the first perhaps she had evej worn.' 

* I am afraid our views upon such a subject are not likely to 
assimilate,' said Miss Milbum stiflSy : after which he felt equal to 
no more conversation with her until after his second glass of 
champagne. 

To the ladies Miss Milburn was very confidential : she informed 
them that ' dear Herbert ' was worried to death by lawyers, wlio had 
dragged him up to town that very day on matters connected with 
*the estate.' He hated business, and she feared he was often im- 
posed upon ; his nature was so frank and cordial that he was really 
no match for anybody that was at all designing. * I feel as angry 
with people that endeavour to get the better of him in any way, a& 
though they were taking advantage of a child.' 

' He is a very fine child,' observed Mrs. Wardlaw. 

Miss Milbum glanced at her with her keen grey eye, but could 
not quite make out whether she was in jest or earnest. 

* Yes, Herbert is very handsome. That is an additional source 
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of anxiety to me ; for more than once — even in the few weeks 
since he has been at home — he has attracted — girls will be girls, 
you know — a little too much admiration from young ladies, and 
that without the least ** design " on their parts : they did not know 
he was rich, or their good feeling would have prevented them giv- 
ing way to such weakness ; and they learnt it too late I fear for 
their peace of mind.' 

* I hope they did not die ? ' observed Mrs. Wardlaw innocently. 
The concern expressed in her good-natured face was once more too 
much for her new acquaintance, who could not of course understand 
that she had taken imwonted refuge in sarcasm from anger upon 
Nelly's account, for whose benefit she felt certain that these 
anecdotes were narrated. 

' I did not mean to say that it had any such serious effect,' ex- 
plained Miss Milbum, ' but the whole affair was unfortunate I On 
the one side there was a sense of humiliation — if nothing deeper 
— and on the other — well, of course Herbert was sorry, although 
he had nothing to reproach himself with.' 

* How much has he a year ? ' inquired Mrs. Wardlaw simply. 

* V/ell, really,' said Miss Milburn, * that is rather a home- 
question. His estate is in land, and therefore cannot be estimated 
by its mere worth.' 

' There she is again,' murmured Mr. Wardlaw to himself. ' I 
wonder how she does calculate things ? ' 

Perhaps he could not help expressing this curiosity in his 
countenance, for Miss Milbum added, * What I mean is, that the 
social position of a great landholder is not to be measured by his 
rent-roll. People in commerce, for example, may have a larger 
income, and yet be in every way inferior.' 
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* But what is his rent-roll ? ' inquired Mrs. Wardlaw, with 
innocent importunity. 

' I suppose it is not less than four thousand a year,' replied 
jVfiss Milburn. 

* Well, then, you ought to ticket him : " To young ladies 
and others: To prevent disappointment, it is hereby notified 
that this attractive gentleman is possessed of three or four thou- 
sand a year in land." Don't you think that would be a good 
plan?' 

Then Miss Milburn perceived that she had been going a little 
too far in her Notice to Trespassers, and vouchsafed a smile. Not 
that she was amused by the pleasantry, but she felt that, if she 
took any ofifence at it, her brother would come to hear of the 
matter. 

' I dare say, Mrs. Wardlaw, you think me foolishly fond of 
Herbert, and that I imagine every young woman is setting her 
-<iap at him — but then, you know, he has only me to look to, and I 
feel mich a sense of responsibility ! ' 

Nelly fortunately did not overhear much of this talk which 
look place at the table d^hdie^ where she sat by Mr. Wardlaw on 
the side remote from the other two ladies, but she had a general 
impression that Mrs. Wardlaw and her guest were not ' getting on ' 
very well together. After dinner Miss Milburn was particularly 
'^ igracious to Nelly, either with a view of removing any bad impres- 
sion she might have made, or to show that she had really no sort 
of prejudice against that young person, if only she showed no signs 
of a wicked ambition : but it could not be said to be a successful 
evening. 

The next day, Mr. Milburn being still in town, his sister was 
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^again invited to join the little Wardlaw circle, but declined upon 
the plea of indisposition — which in one sense at least was doubt- 
less a genuine one. It was not likely that she could have taken to 
Mrs. Wardlaw kindly, who, though a most good-natured and long- 
«uflFering woman, and hardly to be moved to anger on her own ac- 
<K)unt — as indeed she had proved in her relations with poor Mrs. 
Oonway — had resented so decidedly the hints that Miss Milbum 
had thrown out for Nelly's guidance. 

On the fourth day ' dear Herbert ' returned, and the intercoiu'se 
between the two families was renewed. They met out of doors, and 
4is they sauntered together upon the sands the young man attached 
himself to Nelly's side, which gave her some annoyance, but at the 
isame time aflforded her an opportunity of thanking him for his 
present. ' Of course I value it very highly,' she said, ' but for that 
very reason I feel that I ought not to rob you of it.' 

'Nay,' said he gently, 'it is a question of a little loss on 
the one side, and of a great gain on the other : even a political 
'economist would decide in your favour. I am very glad to have 
been able to give you the sketch. By the by,' added he, in a 
lighter tone, 'I have seen Mrs. Wardlaw's favourite, Mr. Pennicuick, 
in London.' 

* Indeed ! ' answered Nelly quietly : but her heart was beating 
painfully while she spoke. She never doubted that by 'Mrs. 
Wardlaw's favourite ' Mr. Milbum had meant Raymond ; she had 
thought of him many times since he had turned so sadly from her 
And hurried away with drooping head over the sands, and wondered 
how matters were with him. 

' I thought I ought to call, you know,' continued Milburn, 
^ especially as I had heard that he was ill ; so I looked him up in 
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the Albany. At first he seemed anything but glad to see me — 
looked as scared at me as if I had been a ghost — but presently he 
became almost cordial. I don't think he likes anything that re- 
minds him of his Chinese experiences, which indeed is natiural 
enough, and does him credit. He seems to me by no means sa 
black as he is painted, though perhaps — if I may be allowed to say 
80 — that might be partly owing to the very high terms in which 
he spoke of a certain Miss Conway.' 

* Mr. Pennicuick has been always very civil to m«,' observed 
Nelly, smiling ; her relief at finding that it was the elder Penni- 
cuick who was the subject of her companion's talk, preventing her 
taking much notice of his compliment, though it was uttered with 
some significance. 

' Oh, but he was much more than civil. Miss Conway. If he 
had been your own — that is, your guardian — he could not have said 
prettier things ; our sentiments coincided so perfectly that he asked 
me to dinner the next day.' 

* He must be coming out of his shell indeed,' observed Nelly ; 
* we understood that he had become quite a recluse.' 

' Well, I don't know about that ; but he is going into Parlia- 
ment, perhaps upon the " Eecluse " interest, for he didn't seem ta 
have any particular views on Politics. Now, I should have thought 
a man of that kind ^would have been an out-and-out, no-com- 
promise, church-and-king old Tory.' 

* By which I suppose I may gather,' answered Nelly slily, ' that 
the politics of Mr. Herbert Milbum are common-sense, progressive,, 
broad, and Liberal.' 

*Well, they are something like that, I believe,' answered 
Milbum, laughing. ' I forgot that your poor father's views wer^ 
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True Blue, and you have no doubt inherited his opinions. How- 
ever, I am very amenable to what the electioneering people call 
*' influence," and if you will undertake to show me the error of my 
ways, I don't doubt you will make a convert.' 

' I should not like to hold my opinions — ^whatever they are — 
quite so loosely as you seem to do, Mr. Milbum,' answered Nelly 
gravely. 

Oh, excuse me,' answered the young man earnestly ; * I only 
meant that I had not given much attention to Politics, and took 
no decided line ; and under these circumstances, you know, when 
a person for whom one has a great respect comes to talk to one, of 
course he — that is, that person — exercises a considerable efiect. 
But in the case of Mr. Pennicuick, it did seem strange to me 
that he should seriously contemplate going into Parliament, with- 
out even caring on which side he sits.' 

' Did he really say that ? ' inquired Nelly. 

* Well, yes, he did. Of course we should not take the words 
of a man of the world, such as Mr. Pennicuick, quite literally : 
but it made me laugh to hear him talk. " I want an object in 
life," he said ; " and though to sit for a borough is rather an expensive 
object, it is cheaper than some others, such as horse-racing, for 
example, and it also suits me better. As for Whig and Tory, the 
difference between them is merely that between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee." ' 

* I don't think you should have told me this, Mr. Milbum, if 
you wanted me to plume myself on the good opinion of me this 
gentleman was good enough to express.' 

* Well, perhaps not : but then you are not likely to ** plume 
yourself," as you term it, upon any such thing. I sliould think 
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you were a sort of person who would always do what was right 
without much regard for the opinion of the Mr. Pennicuicks. And, 
by the by, that reminds me that I saw Mr. Pennicuick's son at his 
father's table ; you are acquainted with him, of course ? ' 

* We know him very well,' answered Nelly quietly, for she was 
quite prepared this time for any allusion to Raymond. * He is u 
great favourite — a real one — of Mrs. Wardlaw's.' 

* Do I imderstand you to imply, and not of yours ? ' inquired the 
other lightly. 

* Certainly not. I have a great regard for him : we were 
brought up together almost like brother and sister.' 

* Indeed 1 I should never have guessed that, since he did not 
speak of you. To be sure he had doubtless heard all about you 
that I could tell from his father. And besides he was very reticent; 
hardly spoke a word.' 

* He was well, I hope ? ' said Nelly, conscious of her rising 
colour, and imable, as it seemed to her, to speak with the indiffer- 
ence she intended. 

' Oh yes, he seemed well enough ; but if it is not his nature 
to be silent, he must have been out of spirits. It struck me 
that the father and son did not hit it off together quite comfort- 
ably.' 

' Raymond is not a man to quarrel with his father,' said Nelly 
gravely. She resented her companion's light way of talking of 
him, and of that sorrow which she understood so well. ' You 
talked just now of duty ; he is the most dutiful man I know.' 

*No doubt he is a good fellow,' said Milbum hastily; *and 
indeed, since you say so, it must be so. I have not a word to say 
against him. I did not mean that he and his father quarrelled. 
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only it seemed to me that there had been some recent misunder- 
standing between them — in fact what, in ignorance of his being 
such a good young man, I might have profanely called ** a row," — and 
that the son had had to give in, but as it were under protest. It 
was perhaps about money matters, and in that case the old fellow 
was the one in fault, no doubt ; for we all know he is a screw. 
That reminds me of something that I wished to tell you. Mr. 
Pennicuick, as I have said, was not a screw in connection with one 
matter, nor indeed as respects anything that occurred at Dhulang. I 
dare say you wondered why I would not let you have that portfolio 
at the time when you were so good as to call on us, and that I insisted 
on sending it later to your room. The reason was, that it contained 
two sketches which, if you had come upon them unexpectedly, 
would have caused you pain.' 

* That was very kind and thoughtful of you,' said Nelly grate- 
fully. 

* Nay, it would have been very thoughtless had I not taken the 
precaution. The fact is that, while at Dhulang, though my visit 
was very short, I drew a sketch of the Mandarin's house from which 
your poor father was committed to the prison. But I am afraid ' 
— ^for she had turned pale — ' I am doing the very thing I would 
have avoided — giving you the heartache.' 

*No; it was just for the minute. I should like to see the 
sketch.' 

* You shall not only see it, but possess it. It is not worth your 
thanks, for since it is my own handiwork, it is not — like the otlier 
—of any intrinsic value.' 

* I shall value it nevertheless,' answered Nelly simply, * upon 
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that very account. I should think of the kindness of the donor, 
whenever I look at it.' 

* Your words make me very happy,' answered the young man 
earnestly. * The other sketch will speak for itself. It is ' 

* Herbert dear, do pray come and tell us about this starfish,' 
broke in Miss Milbum ; * it is quite different from the common 
ones, and Mrs. Wardlaw is dying to know about it.' 

If Mrs. Wardlaw's decease had depended solely upon her 
curiosity remaining unsatisfied upon any point of science whatever, 
whether ichthyological or otherwise, it is probable she would have 
lived for many hundreds of years ; but as a pretext to cut short 
the conversation between the two young people, Miss Milbum's 
speech fulfilled its intention. They had no further chance for 
private talk that day, and Milbum secretly congratulated himself 
that he had not wasted his time while the opportunity lasted. His 
sister's suspicions, though she would have probably entertained 
them had Nelly been infinitely less attractive, were in her case 
well-founded ; * dear Herbert' was really smitten by * that Miss Con- 
way,' and much more seriously than his self-constituted guardian 
and protectress imagined. He had left her with very great 
reluctance for his two days' business in town, and as it happened 
she had been there the topic of Mr. Pennicuick's talk. Of course 
Milburn did not need any corroboration of the view he had taken 
of her character, but somehow the eulogies he had heard from his 
host's lips had increased his own admiration of their object. He 
had no respect for Balph Pennicuick's opinions, as we have seen ; 
but still, when he found so acute and experienced a man of the 
world speaking in such high terms, not only of a girl's grace and 
beauty, but of her talents and good sense, it had not been without 
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its effect upon him. He could not know that every word the other 
said had been spoken with a purpose, namely, to urge Milbum on 
to oflfer himself as her lover, and thereby, as he trusted, to ex- 
tinguish the dying embers of Eaymond's hopes at once and for 
ever. 

As to Nelly, she was quite unconscious of Mr. Milbum's 
feeUngs towards her, notwithstanding his sister's warnings. She 
liked him exceedingly, but her liking was due to his relations with 
her father, and to the evident regard he had entertained for him, 
quite as much as to his own attractions. If he had had those 
alone to recommend him, he would have found her — doubly 
oppressed as she was by her recent loss, and by her renunciation of 
Eaymond — very diflBcult of approach and anything but demon- 
strative. Even as it was, his presence, though agreeable to her, 
rather increased her melancholy than otherwise, by perpetually 
reminding her of her father. 

The chief interest attaching to the young man in her eyes was 
that he had gone to Dhulang and been one of the three English- 
men who had seen their dead comrade laid in his grave. The 
promised sketches were brought to her that afternoon, while she 
happened to be alone, and she had carried them up to her own 
room without even mentioning their arrival to her hostess. 

Her curiosity respecting them was overpowered by a deeper 
and more solemn feeling, and she did not open the little packet 
till she retired for the night. The evening had been very still, and 
nothing was then heard but the gentle kiss of the wave, or its sigh 
as it withdrew from the yielding sand ; the sky was black and 
starless, and the quiet and the darkness renewed that sense of 
solitariness from which she had of late been slowly emerging. 
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She felt again how lonely her life was doomed to be, and her 
thoughts did not need the association which Mr. Milbum's gift 
must needs possess to turn them to those who had departed and 
left her thus alone. Did her father see her now, she wondered, and 
was he conscious how great a void his death had made for her, and 
how she yearned to join him in the land of shades ? She sat down 
with a certain sense of expectation, but also with one of weariness^ 
and woe that dulled its edge, and opened the packet. The first sketch 
depicted the house of Twang-hi, the Mandarin, taken from the 
garden where we saw poor Conway and his companion — the former 
so unconscious of coming trouble — on the morning after their visit 
to the Temple. It was a bright and cheerful scene, with the light 
of summer shining upon the velvet lawn and the gilded pinnacles 
of the Joss-house, with its flowing lines of roof and tiny balconies* 
It was diflScult to imagine that those gay and glittering gates could 
have been the portals of death — and such a death ! If Nelly 
imagined that this very contrapt gave her greater pain, she found 
out her mistake when her eyes rested on the second sketch, which, aa 
Milburn had said, spoke for itself. It had been apparently taken 
by moonlight, and represented an abrupt hill thickly covered with, 
pine-trees. The whole scene was black and gloomy to an extreme 
degree, save the Lamp of Night in the heavens and one white spot 
on some level ground at the foot of the hill — which was a tomb- 
stone. 

Nelly understood at once that she was looking on her father's- 
grave. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I 

AN OBJECT IN LIFE. 

Whether Ralph Pennicuick did or did not exaggerate his owa 
cynicism respecting political matters in his talk with Milburn, he 
was quite in earnest about going into Parliament. The * object in 
life ' of which he spoke had really become necessary to him, though 
hitherto he had made it his boast that he was able to get on with- 
out any such thing. He had been asked more than once how it 
was that he contrived to pass his aimless existence with such 
apparent ease and self-satisfaction, and his answer had always been* 
* Because I understand myself.' He had studied his own wants (or 
rather wishes), his tastes, his characteristics, just as a man of 
science studies the Faima or the Flora of some particular clime,, 
and had thus acquired a perfect knowledge of himself : if this 
was not the * know thyself ' of the philosopher, it was a good 
practical guide, and had at least made him certain of what he 
liked, which is a great step in the direction which he considered to- 
be the right one. 

He flattered himself, because he was vicious without being^ 
actually depraved, that he had in his pleasures hit the golden mean: 
he did not trouble himself with study, but he read not only those 
French novels, more numerous than select^ which form the chief 
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literary pabulum of men of his stamp (as well as of many others 
'who ought to know better), but also such books as dealt with the 
thoughtful questions of the time ; if these did not do him the 
benefit their authors (if we are to believe their prefaces) intended, 
they kept him abreast, and — assisted by his natural cleverness — 
even- ahead, of most minds with which he was brought into contact. 
It was pleasant to him to hear it said that ' that fellow Pennicuick, 
idle as he was, knew as much as any of your reading men,' and 
there was also some solid advantage to be got out of it. When 
•one goes to Rome, for example, nine-tenths of the enjoyment of 
the visit is lost without a little scholarship, and to lose enjoyment 
annoyed Pennicuick almost as much as to have lost a day pained 
the tender conscience of Titus. He was a good sportsman, with- 
out ever becoming the slave of horse, or dog, or gun, and, in a 
word, had taken just so much of interest in most things as made 
his time pass agreeably wherever he was. 

But now things had altered with him altogether ; small matters 
•could no longer win his mind from what he termed his ' morbid 
thoughts,' but which was in truth remorse and self-reproach. He 
felt for the first time the want not so much of an object in life as 
-(very literally) a diversion, and he was not the man to long deny 
himself his desire. Circumstances indeed had made it absolutely 
necessary that he should obtain it quickly as a relief from worries 
of all sorts. Not only was there the central trouble, which he had 
fondly hoped Nelly's acceptance or rejection of the proffered 
annuity would set at rest, haunting him day and night with grim 
persistence, but his relations with Raymond were most annoying. 
He could certainly not be said to be a devoted father ; it had 
perhaps been part of his admirable scheme of life not to bestow 
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his affections anywhere for fear he should be made to sufiFer through 
them ; but he had doubtless some vulgar natural liking for his 
only son, and in his present nervous and depressed condition he 
keenly felt (though he would have scorned to acknowledge it) the 
need of human sympathy. It ivas therefore highly disagreeable 
to him that none was forthcoming. Eaymond was dutiful still, 
solicitous for his comfort, and always at his beck and call, but his 
manner plainly showed that he had been hardly used and could 
not forget it. Directly he had become acquainted with the fact 
that he had an independence of his own, he had, as we have seen, 
gone at once to Nelly, and asked her to become his wife ; but in 
accordance with his promise to Mr. Tatham he had said nothing 
of his having acquired this knowledge to his father, nor of course of 
the action that he had taken on becoming possessed of it. The 
melancholy that had seized him since his rejection by Nelly was 
therefore set down by Balph Pennicuick as caused by his-K^wn 
opposition to the match, which indeed in the main it was ; and his 
fear was that, when his son should come into his mother's money, 
he would do the very thing which in fact he had done, only with 
the opposite result ; that is to say, that Nelly, trusting to his own 
•eventual forgiveness, or perhaps rendered careless of it by her 
passion, might accept his son's love and marry him out of hand. 
He had therefore used, every argument to Herbert Milbum to 
induce him to prevent this catastrophe by marrying the girl him- 
self. As time went on, and Eaymond in due course came into his 
slender inheritance, it was no small relief to his father that he did 
not take the course thus apprehended ; and to reward him for it — 
though he was careful not to say so — he informed him that for the 
future his allowance would be continued to him notwithstanding 
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that he had now an equal income of his own. ' You may have 
wondered, my lad, why I have never told you of the existence of 
the little independence that has become your own ; the reason was,. 
not that I desired to keep you in leading-strings, but that I wished 
you to practise economy and self-restraint, since an exaggerated 
view of what would probably be yours some day — and certainly 
will be if you continue to please me — might lead you into habits^ 
of extravagance. But now that you have shown you are a sensible 
fellow, and know the value of money, I have great pleasure in 
making you easy in your circumstances : you will henceforward 
have six hundred a year to spend instead of three hundred.' 

* Thank you, sir,' said Eaymond (never did the expression of 
gratitude have less of cordiality in it). * I think, however, it is but 
right that you should know all, before bestowing your generosity 
upon what you may consider an unworthy object.' 

' Know all ? ' exclaimed the other, once more alarmed lest his 
son should have set him at nought by a secret marriage ; * you have 
done nothing, I hope, that you are ashamed of.' 

* No, sir : though I would have done something, if I could, of 
which you would not have approved.' 

fiaymond had never felt so galled, antagonistic, and (albeit he 
had nothing now to fear) so defiant. His father's words had 
sounded very unpleasantly to him. The reason he had given for his 
silence about his mother's money was, he felt, a false one ; he had 
been kept in ignorance of it for the very cause which the other 
had disclaimed, namely, that he might be kept in leading-strings. 
The allusion to his father's fortune was also false ; instead of taking 
an exaggerated view of it, fialph Pennicuick must have known that 
his son had believed it to be much less than it really was. The 
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threat implied iu the phrase * if you continue to please me ' was 
offensive to the yoimg man ; and, above aU, the sense that his 
father's objection to his marriage had proved an insurmountable 
lar to Nelly's acceptance of him, made him very grave and 
grim. 

Salph Pennicuick's mind leaped at once to the truth, so far as 
the girl was concerned. 

' If nothing has been done amiss, Raymond,' said he quietly, 
•'you may trust to my forgiveness of the intention, since I conclude 
that it no longer exists.' 

* But it does exist, sir, and it always will exist,' answered the 
joung man quickly. * The first use I made of the discovery of my 
independence was to ask Miss Conway to become my wife.' 

* I had an idea that when we last talked upon this subject, 
Saymond, that course of action was barred.' 

* No, sir : it was agreed that I should not damage the young 
lady's prospects, as regarded your proflFered aid, by urging my suit : 
but since she refused your bounty, she could be no longer harmed 
by acting counter to your wishes. I proposed therefore to marry 
her, and would have done so ; I would marry her to-morrow if she 
would have me.' 

* You are very frank, I must say. Well, the young lady, it 
«eems, rejected you.' 

* Miss Conway, I am sorry to say, refused to be my wife, upon 
the ground that it would cause a breach between yourself and me, 
And prejudice my future prospects.' 

* She took a very correct view of what would have happened, 
my good lad,' said Ralph Pennicuick coolly, * and exhibited an 
amount of common sense that is rare indeed in women.' 
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* I beg, sir, that you will not make light of what is the gravest 
calamity of my life,' said Raymond warmly. * I cannot — nay, I 
will not — bear it.' 

* Oh, I see,' observed the other in his most cynical tones. * You 
are seeking a quarrel. You wish me to say, " Go to the devil,'^ 
and then you would go to this excellent and high-principled young 
woman and say, "My wicked father has cast me off: the breach 
between us is made ; my future prospects are ruined, and therefore 
we might just as well be man and wife." The plan does infinite 
credit to your sagacity, but I am not quite certain that, with respect 
to morals and filial feeling, it is quite so worthy of praise.' 

* So help me Heaven, sir, such an idea never entered into my 
mind ! ' exclaimed Raymond. * I should have thought it shameful 
to entertain it. My motive was merely to avoid partaking of your 
bounty under false pretences. I disobeyed you in my heart, and I 
do so still, and I think it right that you should know it.' 

*Well, well, we cannot always control our wishes, my lad 5*^ 
returned the other quietly, * even when they are in opposition ta 
our best interests and to those who have the right to choose for us. 
I freely forgive your deviation from the path of filial duty, and I 
hope — ' he hesitated ; it would have seemed impossible to Ralph 
Pennicuick, a few months ago, that he should have made such an 
appeal to any man, much less to his own son, but he did make 
it — *I hope you will forgive me for being what now doubtless 
seems to you an obstacle to your happiness, but in reality ' 



* I forgive you, sir, so far as it is possible,' put in Raymond 
hastily ; * I will try to think you are acting for the best ; but pray 
let us drop the subject.' 

The fruits of victory of course remained with the elder Penni- 
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cuick, but he by no means felt master of the field. His son, it 
was plain, was no longer in his power, since a threat of disinherit- 
ance would be welcome to him ; and indeed he owed his obedience, 
not, it seemed, to filial respect, but to the view which Nelly had 
happened to take upon the matter. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that another bitter reflection would have occurred to him, namely, 
that, should he die, the young people would speedily console them- 
selves for his departure ; but the fact was that, notwithstanding 
he knew that his health was failing, and that rapidly, he shut 
Death out from view — for a particular reason. It was not terrible 
to him upon theological grounds ; for before we fear God, we must 
at least believe in His existence ; but he shrank from the contem- 
plation of it, because it was just possible that, on the other side 
of the grave, he might be brought face to face witt Arthur Conway. 
It may be asked, if this was the case, why did he not make haste 
to reconcile himself with him as far as possible, by reparation and 
atonement ? The same question may be put concerning most men» 
Their time is short : eternity is long. They must surely be mad 
to procrastinate. And yet, as a general rule, they do not hurry 
themselves to make amends. * There are so many things to be 
considered.' 

It was necessary for Halph Pennicuick to live most resolutely 
in the Present, forgetting the Past and ignoring the Future, and, 
since he was always careful not to live for others, to get some thing 
to live for. And this thing had resolved itself into a seat in 
Parliament. It is not rare in England for a man in middle life, who 
has all things comfortable about him, and no inward call whatever 
towards politics, to entertain this ambition ; to spend money with* 
out stint for the privilege of sitting in the council-chamber of the 
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nation until the small hours, to hear speeches made that have no 
sort of interest for him : but in Balph Pennicuick's case his avowed 
intention to take this course did arouse no little surprise. For in 
the days when it was said of him that he could do anything he 
liked, and when it had not as yet been discovered that he liked to 
do nothing, a political career had been prophesied for him ; nay, 
had been even offered to him, and declined. And now that he was 
getting on in years, it seemed strange enough that he should thus 
reconsider that matter. He had an answer, we may be sure, for all 
who expressed their surprise at it : for he was bright and keen as 
•ever, out-of-doors ; as much respected (when present) in the club 
smoking-room ; and as much a leading figure in certain social 
circles of consideration, as of yore. He was not always cowering 
•over his autumn fire in his rooms at the Albany, alone save for the 
spectres of the Dead, and the company of a certain familiar spirit, 
who was growing every day more familiar than welcome to him. 

He went about his electioneering, too, in a practical common- 
.«ense way; not in asking vague questions here and there, or 
* putting himself into communication ' with tho^ political com- 
mittees about which we hear so much, and of the work of which 
ive see so little, for a very sufficient reason — namely, that they do 
none. On the contrary, he applied in person for the thing he 
-wanted to Mr. Gustavus Pierrepoint. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was not a * creature ' of any party, nor even 
a wire-puller, except so far as his own private machinery was 
<5oncemed, in connection with the body politic ; but he had turned 
his attention to electioneering just as other men turn theirs to 
science or philosophy ; only the result of his studies was that he 
j^new much more about the matter in question, for certain, than 
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they did ; and moreover he made his living by it. He took a very 
material, almost a mechanical, view of his calling. In his snug 
apartment in Gray's Inn he had a map of England laid out — 
though it was always kept rolled up — upon quite a peculiar 
system. It was divided into electoral districts coloured like a 
geological chart, only the strata signified political opinions : they 
were denoted by the most various shades of blue and yellow, from 
indigo to orange, while here and there (in a good many places) 
were very cheerful spots of scarlet, which meant, I am sorry to say, 
^ these seats generally go to the highest bidder.' 

There was a certain borough in the Midland Counties, called 
Slowcomb, which wore a very roseate hue indeed on this tell-tale 
map, and it was about Slowcomb that Mr. Balph Pennicuick 
called one morning in Gray's Inn — after a little previous 
correspondence — to have some professional talk with Mr. Pierre- 
point. The subject divided itself, like a sermon, into several 
heads, only (which is not the case with sermons, which generally 
keep their ' gallop for the avenue ') the most important was the 
first brought under notice. This was of course ' the figure.' 

Mr. Pierrepoint was of opinion that the privilege of representing 
Slowcomb — for which there were two members — could be acquired 
for between two and three thousand pounds ; he would 'venture to 
say three at the outside. 

' It is a large sum to throw away upon a caprice,' observed Mr. 
Pennicuick (as though he had been in the habit of investing his 
money in works of public utility for the benefit of the nation), ' and 
I conclude that my return will at least be realised if I do so. If 
success could be guaranteed, I don't think I should grudge even 
the three thousand.' 
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Mr. Pierrepoint gave a deprecatory smile. 

* Well, of course, a guarantee is out of the question ; but I 
will pledge my professional reputation that — if you will be guided 
by my advice — in five weeks hence you will be one of the members 
for Slowcomb, though this is the last time I shall be able to say as 
much.' 

' You think that at the next general election we shall have the 
Ballot?' 

' There is no doubt of it ; and though, in my opinion, it will not 
very much alter matters, nothing can then be predicated for 
certain. At present the thing lies in a nutshell. Sir James 
Tremaine and Warren only just scraped in last time by forty votes, 
and the Liberals had a very shaky candidate. In your case no 
one will have a word to say.' 

'Well, I don't know that there is much against me,' said 
Pennicuick. 

' On the contrary, everything is in your favour ; now, Tremaine 
and Warren, though united in face of the common danger — that 
is, yourself — will not pull very well together. The borough has 
been in Sir James's &mily for four generations. He represents the 
principle of feudality. Warren, on the other hand, is a Tiovus 
hoTnOj and only a Conservative on that account ; it being the 
quickest method to gain admission among the Upper Ten. Warren's 
men — he has the ironworks, you know, where the mechanics are 
Badicals to a man — only vote for him from esprit de corps.* 

*And because, being mechanics,' observed Mr. Pennicuick 
drily, * they appreciate the principle of the lever.' 

' Not at all. You are quite mistaken, my dear sir. If they 
did not like their chieftain — who has a pleasant fluent way with 
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him enough, and is a good paymaster — they would throw him over. 
They would much rather vote with him on your side against 
Tremaine, but they will stand by their man.' 

^ Then he wUl be as safe as Tremaine himself? ' 

' More so ; it is Sir James who will have to go.' 

' Impossible! why, he owns half the place.' 

^ Just so. This is how it is. Sir James is a thorough party 
man. His people will have orders to split their votes : he will 
promise, moreover, that there shall be no plumping. I shall take 
care that early on the polling day you will be ahead of them both. 
Then Warren (for I know him) will get frightened, and will 
privately let his men know that they are to plump for Aim. They 
wUl certainly do so since they hate Sir James, and that great 
feudal chief will be left out in the cold.' 

' But that will be very discreditable in Warren ? ' 

Mr. Pierrepoint shrugged his shoulders. 

' Everybody is not a gentleman, like yourself, Mr. Pennicuick. 
You of course would scorn to break a promise — even though it 
were only implied. It would make no matter to you whether it 
was expressed in writing, witnessed, signed and sealed, or merely 
an understanding between friends : it would have the same force.' 

*I suppose so; yes,' said Pennicuick. He endeavoured to 
speak with indiflference, but he felt his cheeks bum. 

* Well, of course ; but this Warren will act like a cur.' 

A curl That was the term this parliamentary agent — no 
very particular person, and one used to deal with very * shaky ' 
characters — applied to one who broke his promises even about 
election matters and to a mere political acquaintance. What would 
he call a man (wondered Pennicuick) who had pledged his word to 
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a dying man — a man, too, who had died for him, and who was his 

dearest friend — and deliberately ignored it I 

' Well, Mr. Pierrepoint, I shall go in for Slowcomb.' 

' Very good.' Mr. Pierrepoint opened a ledger, and with some 

demonstrativeness put his pen through a couple of names. * You 

will have a fair field, and I believe a good deal of favour.' 
' I am not the first applicant for the place, it seems ? ' 

* No, the third. The other two were shilly-shallying. They 
will both complain that I have come to terms with you, bat 
secretly will both be glad. Bunkum of that sort is very common. 
The writs for the boroughs will be out at the end of the month, so 
we have not too much time before us. You would like to be 
spared as much trouble as possible, I conclude ? ' 

^ Not at all. I should like to go down at once, and begin my 
canvass.' 

* Very good. If you will call to-morrow at this hour, I will 
furnish you with all preliminary information.' 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

ON CANVASS. 

On the third day after that interview with Mr. Pierrepoint^ Ralph 
Pennicuick was at Slowcomb^ ^ putting up,' as it was then called 
(perhaps because guests had a good deal to put up with), at the 
'Swan with Two Necks' at Slowcomb. It was a fine country 
inn of the old style, with huge rooms smelling very fiisty though 
they were full of draughts ; great four-poster beds with canopies 
an inch thick in dust; candlesticks of massive silver; and 
a great reputation for old port. It was very lofty, but it had no 
' lift ' ; there was not a spring mattress in the house ; there was no 
smoking room, no bath room, no reading room. For any modem 
comfort that it could supply, it might have been furnished a century 
ago. But it had always been the head-quarters of the ^ yellows,' 
and the yellow candidate patronised it accordingly. 

If that most respectable widow woman, the landlady, could 
have looked into the heart of this guest she delighted to honour, 
when on the second day after his arrival she expressed her hopes — 
according to inmiemorial usage — ^that he found the ^Swan with 
Two Necks ' to his liking, it is probable she would have experienced 
a severe shock. He had been all the world over (though, it is true, 
always with an eye to his personal comfort), and he thought this 
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highly respectable inn at Slowcomb ^the most infernal hole in 
which he had ever set foot.' 

It was certainly an irritating place of abode for anybody, on 
account of the solemn air of pretence and dignity which pervaded it 
There was a man in the great hall in a kind of military imiform, 
who did nothing but open and shut the door, and sleep in a sort of 
sedan chair without handles. If the head waiter had worn an 
apron (which was not to be thought of), you would have concluded 
him to have been a bishop at least, and his method of performing 
his duties carried out that idea. Every meal was a solemn rite, 
and the arrangement of the napkins was as vital a question with 
him as * vestments' to a High Church ecclesiastic. This mag- 
nificent personage waited on Mr. Pennicuick with his own hands, 
in the first-floor apartment (fifty feet long by thirty broad) that 
had been assigned to him ; and in course of time his use was dis- 
covered ; he had been created (it was evident) for the purpose of 
introducing deputations. 

Mr. Hatton cultivated him, with the sinister object of * draw- • 
ing him out ' and reproducing him for the benefit of society in 
town. The female domestics, being carefully selected for their 
great respectability and mature years, did not distract his attention 
firom this study. 

I have said that the * Swan with Two Necks ' would have been 
distasteful to anyone not a miunmy or a fossil, but to Halph 
Pennicuick it was something worse. He slept—or rather he retired 
to rest — in an apartment admirably adapted fw lying-in-state, but 
little suited to a living occupant. There were two steps at the 
side of the bed by which access could be gained to it ; but once in 
it you were in a sea of feathers, which overwhelmed you with its 
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billows ; the pillow was feathery too, and you were smothered there 
as certainly as elsewhere. It was not you that * tossed,' but the 
bed itself. Now and then, like the porpoise, you came to the top 
for air ; you sat up, that is, and breathed a breath or two ; but even 
then you sank down, down, and were presently submerged sitting. 
To complain of this bed, with which so many candidates had 
expressed themselves satisfied, would be, Pennicuick felt, to en- 
danger the prospects of the Liberal cause in Slowcomb. 

An adventure happened to him, however, the very first night, of 
a nature so terrible, that he almost made up his mind to leave 
the place, and let Sir James and Mr, Warren misrepresent it for 
another Parliament. He had fallen after some hours into a 
perturbed sleep, from which he was awakened by the splash of 
water ; it mingled with his dream, as such things will, and what it 
seemed at first to be was the noise the cormorants made which he 
had seen fishing in the river when with his friend in China. His 
dreams were often laid in those scenes, and this had been a com- 
paratively quiet one ; not filled with prisons, and tortures, and one 
ghastly spectacle — a mangled body tied to an upright stake — 
which haunted him with terrible persistence. Still it had been 
graphic and lifelike enough to hold him for some waking moments 
in its spell. He leaped from the bed, and applied ono of the quaint 
wax candles on his dressing table to the night-light which he 
always kept burning. The dropping of water was still heard : 
but he now imderstood that it was only that intermittent splash 
and choking which often takes place at night in tlie pipes of such 
establishments as the * Swan.' The aspect of the room was a little 
more gloomy than it had been, but he recognised it well enough ; 
the two black feathers at the comers of the bed-head (for there 
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were feathers there too) looked more like funeral plumes than ever, 
and he was turning from them with a half sneer, half shudder 
(conmion enough with him now when he was alone), to put out the 
light, when something shining on the carpet attracted his atten- 
tion. He stooped down and picked it up ; then uttered a cry of 
fear so loud and wild that it must have rung through any house 
of modem construction. Unfortunately, however (as he thought 
at the time), the state rooms of this ancient inn were provided 
with inner doors of baize, through which no sound could easily 
penetrate, and his voice was unheard. He sank into a chair in a 
perspiration of fear, and not until some minutes later did he 
muster courage sufficient to examine the thing which had filled 
him with such terror. 

What he thought it was, was the Shay-le of Buddha that he 
had stolen from the temple, and which had been the cause of the 
catastrophe that had slain his friend and made a scoundrel of him- 
self. What it really was, was a drop that had fallen from the great 
chandelier that hung from the centre of the room, and on which 
the light played as it lay on the carpet as though it had been the 
Kohinoor. Though Pennicuick thus convinced himself as to what 
it was, the effect of his mistake was by no means transient. It 
shook his nerves, and, what was worse, turned his thoughts and 
dreams more than ever into that channel from which he was always 
striving to free them. In vain he said to himself that it was an 
infernal shame (he did not say upon whose part, but made it 
somehow a vague grievance against the government of the universe) 
that he should be troubled in this way about a transgression for 
which he had done his best to make atonement. It was no fault 
of his that Conway's daughter had refused his bounty ; and as to the 
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amount of it,if he had ofifered her 20,000!. — iht 20,000!.— she would 
probably have refused it just the same. It was not as if he had 
not tried to put himself right with her. In opposing her marriage 
with Baymond he had only exercised a privilege enjoyed by every 
father. Young Milbum was a better match for her every way, and he 
had done all he could to bring it about : had asked the fellow to 
dinner (though he hated the sight of him), and gone out of his way 
to promote it. As to giving up the lump siun, now, it could not be 
done^ No possible excuse could be made for it, supposing even he 
contemplated such an act of folly. The consideration that * nobody 
knew about it,' or even that there was no real claim upon him — 
only a matter of morbid sentiment — ^no longer weighed with him ; 
he had, as it were, long sailed by all those obstacles, which had 
once looked so formidable ; and yet he was not in smooth water. 
It really was * deuced hard.' His health, of course, was not what 
it had been, or he would have known how to deal with these 
chimseras. It was possible, notwithstanding, that they would have 
proved too many for Mr. Pennicuick, had he been doomed to spend 
much more time in the solemn solitudes of the ' Swan ; ' but he was 
so fortunate as to make so favourable an impression upon a Mr. 
Major, the mayor of Slowcomb and the leading Liberal of the 
place, that he invited him to remove from the ' Swan with Two 
Necks ' to his own home. 

This was a villa residence, just outside the town, which in its 
newness and primness offered the strongest contrast to his late 
quarters, and was therefore all the more welcome to him. There 
were huge rooms — but full of light, without and within — that 
offered the same &cilities for the reception of his hoped-for con- 
stituents which those of the inn had done, and Mr. Major threw 
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them open for that purpose with generous patriotism* ^ Don't 
you deny yourself to anybody ' was the advice he gave to his guest, 
and Pennicuick followed it not unwillingly. It was a relief to 
him to be always doing something, or receiving somebody, though 
he would have smiled his old sardonic smile, if you had said that 
his mind, was occupied. Whatever he did was to distract his 
mind, and dissipate his more importunate thoughts. It was with 
this object that he made his canvass on foot, or horseback, or even 
sometimes in a carriage with good-natured Mrs. Major beside him, 
in colours that did more credit to her principles than to her 
complexion. 

He bad also to make innumerable speeches. They were rather 
good ones of their kind — certainly above the average of similar 
displays of eloquence that were to be heard at that time through- 
out the country — but it was a perpetual matter of surprise to 
him that anybody could be got to listen to them without being 
paid for it. He had always had a high idea of the stupidity of his 
fellow-creatures: he had thought it 'stupendous,' and incalcu- 
lable ; but he now felt that the adjectives he had applied to it fell 
short of the subject. Of course it was very sad that people should 
be thronging to hear a gentleman speak with no particular 
eloquence upon themes that were by that time as sucked oranges ; 
but Mr. Pennicuick did not reflect that, though no person was 
paid (directly) for hearing him, there was at least no charge made 
upon his side, and that the love of gratuitous entertainment — 
under which head are even comprised sermons and orreries — is 
one of the strongest passions of uncultivated man and woman. 
Moreover, there was just that soup^^on of ' improvement ' about 
these oratorical flights of his, which reconciled people, who might 
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otherwise have had scruples about throwing away their time, to 
coming to hear him. But to the orator himself these harangues 
were (not vanity, for, to do him justice, he thought anything but 
^ highly of them, but) vexation of spirit. He had a positive feeling 
of humiliation in saying the same thing over and over again, in 
district A^ district By and district C, and especially, as sometimes 
happened, to the same people. His excellent host, for example, 
gave him his countenance everywhere, and never dreamt how un- 
comfortable he made his guest, by sitting apparently with rapt 
attention (sucking the knob of his umbrella) while his candidate 
aired his well-worn platitudes, or ascended the ofb-trodden path of 
declamation I He greatly over-estimated Mr. Major's suflFerings, 
which were set down as ^ all in the day's work,' for that gentle- 
man's whole heart was in the election for Slowcomb, the result of 
which he honestly believed would be to overturn the principle of 
Feudalism, and to make Tyrants tremble. 

Mr. Pennicuick saw nothing of this ' vision splendid,' but only 
the farmers or small tradespeople he happened to be addressing, 
and to whom he could not conceive that he was giving pleasure : 
but at the same time the whole thing was so new to him that it 
took him out of himself, and effected for the time the very object 
he had in view. It was a much greater change than anything he 
had experienced in going abroad : for after all that is but a super- 
ficial change. New scenery, costumes, and language do not go 
so far down as a new range of human character ; he had made in 
foreign parts about the same sort of acquaintances that he met at 
home, and had never probably so much as spoken to a greengrocer 
(for instance) in all his life. Mr. Major himself was a most 
interesting study — though his interest in him, it is true, was 
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grievously marred by his own cynicism. It seemed very extra- 
ordinary to him that a man who had been an ironmonger — Majorca 
'registered' coalscuttle was a household word in many domestic 
circles — and made a fortune by it, should identify himself with 
any kind of political movement. What could it matter to him 
how the world was governed (so long as cutlery was not superseded), 
or who was in, or who was out? But this mattered to Mr. Major 
(or at least he thought so) very much. 

Mr. Pierrepoint had the highest opinion of him, and ¥n*ote to 
Pennicuick, ' You could not have done a wiser thing than stay at 
*Hhe Andirons'" — which was the popular name for the villa — 
* only don't forget to keep on your rooms at the " Swan " all the 
same.' 

After each day's proceedings Mr. Major made a most elaborate 
calculation of the results, and as the date of the election drew near 
became more and more confident. 

' Fll lay a fippun' note, Mr. Pennicuick, as we'll bring you in at 
the head of the polL' 

Pennicuick would have taken the bet, which was clearly a good 
' hedge,' but that he was afiraid it would look like a want of con- 
fidence. As a matter of &ct, he himself had but little hope or 
fear, and of course no actual knowledge of the matter whatever. 
He had already begun to think that Parliamentary life would bore 
him a good deal, and interest him scarcely at all ; and, unlike all 
other candidates that ever were, he felt that he should be sorry 
when all the turmoil of the contest should be over. Still, of course, 
he wished to win : the notion of throwing away 3,0002. was dis- 
pleasing to him, and the idea, which his host expressed, of ^ at all 
events placing the great Liberal party of his country under a great 
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obligation ' would not have gone very far with him in the way of 
consolation. 

He prided himself on never having yet been baulked in any- 
thing on which he had set his mind, and he had a reputation to 
keep up at the clubs to that effect. He had met his two opponents 
in the course of his canvass, and of course with courtesy; his 
behaviour towards them throughout had indeed been rather more 
civil than some of his supporters approved. 

' If there was anything against you, as there was against Gay- 
thome ' (the previous Liberal candidate), * it would be different,' 
they had naively said ; * but you have nothing to fear from them ; 
and you should hold your own as tight as wax.' Certainly no 
canvass at Slowcombe had ever been conducted with so few person- 
alities. There were yellow posters, of course, calling upon all 
slaves to put their necks under Sir James's chariot wheels — and 
even a very spirited likeness of him in the character of the Geniu» 
of Feudalism, driving a couple of steeds, with Oppression and 
Exaction written upon their foreheads; and there was a pleasant- 
little cartoon of Mr. Warren in the act of blacking boots. But- 
the highest flight of offence to which the blue posters attained as 
respected Mr. Pennicuick was the inquiry, 'Who is He ? ' by which 
they intended to convey that that gentleman was a total stranger 
in those parts, and had no business to be there at all. 

The hustings had been erected opposite the Town Hall, just on 
the right-hand side of it ; a spape cleared for some building opera^ 
tions had been temporarily taken by the Blues for the erection of 
a temporary hoarding and the display thereon of banners, mottoes^ 
and the interrogation, * Balph Pennicuick, who is He ? ' in very 
startling characters indeed. On the day when the candidates were 
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proposed, some of these queries were removed, and the gigantic 
inquiry ' What has he Done ? ' was substituted for them, with a large 
space beneath either signifying that he had done nothing, or to be 
filled up by the imagination of the Conservative reader with 
* atrocities.' This amused Mr. Major very much. ' It is very seldom 
in these days, my dear sir, that any candidate comes before a con- 
stituency with such clean hands as yours. • Graythome, between our- 
selves, was a very queer fish indeed : I worked for him, of course ; 
but it was against the grain, and with feelings very different firom 
those I experience in your case. There was a story, and I believe it 
had some truth in it, that he had robbed a ward of his — quite a 
girl— of thousands of pounds, and thereby compelled her to go out 
as a governess.' 

< I should have thought the law would have taken cognizance 
of a fi:tiud of that kind,' observed Pennicuick carelessly. 

* Well, he was on the safe side of the law ; the girl's father, it 
seems, had an implicit trust in him, and Graythome betrayed it. 
He was very "yellow" (or rather he pretended to be, for he had in 
reality no principles save that of taking care of number one), and 
that hid his blackness ; else he was a man who ought to have been 
hung. We have therefore had some lee way to make up, you see, 
but I think we have done it. To-morrow you will make your last 
speech as a candidate for Slowcomb ; the day after you will be its 
representative.' 

It was certain that one of the two Conservative candidates 
would be run very hard indeed, and that, if there was * plumping,' 
Warren would be * out of it.' Sir James, however, had given the 
order that all Blue votes should be split ; and if this was carried 
out to the letter, all honest Blues (for to despond in such cases is 
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to be lukewarm and almost dishonest) were very sanguine about 
carrying both their men. In those days the Ballot was a question 
very hotly debated ; but if the three candidates for Slowcomb— - 
two of whom were openly opposed to that measure, and the third 
(though he supported it) was privately as much against it as 
themselves — could have looked a few years ahead, they would 
certainly — as candidates — ^have altered their opinion. Our 
children's children, accustomed to the present quiet of elec- 
tioneering proceedings, will be unable to picture to themselves 
the riot and disorder that attended the ^ nomination day,' even in 
the dullest of dull country boroughs. Slowcomb was not only 
dull, but really respectable, except for the ironworking element 
(* on this occasion only ' allied with * the party of order '), and yet 
for two days it was given up to licence — and the licensing system. 
From mom to dewy eve every public-house was full, and all places 
of business empty. 

To the candidates, as they stood on the hustings, was presented 
a sea of upturned faces, half of which shrieked applause, and half 
hnrled defiance. As to the statements of their political convictions, 
it was fortunate that they were intrusted in ipanuscript to the 
reporters for the Press, or the world would have retained nothing 
of them beyond disjointed fragments. Of the first sentences 
nothing at all was heard, and the man who knew his business best, 
and who in this case was Sir James, moved his lips, gesticulated, 
and smiled with the utmost sweetness for five minutes, without 
uttering a syllable ; after which there was a lull, and the crowd 
began to listen. 

It is not necessary for us to do the like, and the less so since 
he only repeated for the most part what his proposer and seconder 
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had said before him. In his place in the House, Sir James had 
once risen, it was said, to complain of the draught from an open 
window ; but that had been his only Parliamentary utterance. He 
told the electors of Slowcomb on this occasion that though he 
hoped his heart was in the right place, he was not much of a 
speaker. And no exception could have been taken to the truth of 
that statement by the most censorious. 

Mr. Warren, on the contrary, was glib, and possessed that 
singular power of walking round a subject, without ever going into 
it, that is peculiar to a certain class of men, and, curiously enough, 
especially to self-made men. They have, perhaps, expended so 
much of their practical force in getting money, that they have 
none left for other uses. He paid some rather fulsome compli- 
ments to Tremaine, * an old and tried representative,' whereat Mr. 
Major nudged Pennicuick, and whispered, ^ You see, they are as 
thick as thieves.' The yellow candidate nodded adhesion, but in 
his own mind came to the conclusion that this sycophancy was a 
good sign, and went rather to corroborate Mr. Pierrepoint's view^ 
that if it came to a pinch the ironmaster would throw the baronet 
over. 

When Mr. Warren sat down, Mr. Harwood, a country gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, proposed Mr. Pennicuick in a neat speech, 
with a quotation from Shelley at the end of it about the banner of 
Freedom streaming ^ against ' the wind, which caused much dis- 
cussion afbftrwards in the local journals upon scientific grounds ; 
and then got up Mr. Pennicuick's seconder, Mr. Major. This 
gentleman stood in the remarkable position of believing every 
word he said, and saying it from the bottom of his heart ; and if 
his aspirates had been as une^iceptionable as his aspirations, he 
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would have been a very formidable orator indeed. Even as it was, 
he began to attract so much rapt attention, that the brass band of 
the Blues were given orders to divert it, which was done forthwith. 
Art is often compared with Nature, to the former's disadvantage ; 
yet what is the human voice when in competition with a trombone ? 
Mr. Major, however, was permitted to say a few words in conclusion 
which had a personal reference to his candidate. ^ We have been 
asked,' he said (indeed, I am afiraid he said * ast '), * " Who is He ?" 
and I will answer that question. He is a gentleman of old family 
and good estate, who, having passed his life in a varied experience of 
mankind at home and abroad, has turned of late a mind of no 

ordioary calibre to the consideration of those vital questions ' 

Here the trombone expressed dissent. ^ It has been asked — I see 

the question on yonder hoarding — " What has he Done ? " He ' 

A roar of laughter shook the crowd. The blank space on the 
hoarding in question had suddenly become filled up, as if by 
magic. It was in reality a very well-known pantomime trick, but 
it was new to Slowcombe eyes, and exceedingly eflFective. A large 
board, worked on a pivot, had suddenly been reversed ; and under- 
neath the question, ^ What has he Done ? ' now appeared in enor- 
mous characters, ^ Inquire at Dhulanq, China.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

' AN HON. MEMBBR.' 

The suggestion that had suddenly appeared upon the Conser- 
vative hoarding owed all its eflfect of course, so far as the great 
mass of the spectators were concerned, to its unexpectedness. 
There were probably not half a dozen present who remembered to 
have heard of Dhulang — though it had been mentioned in the news- 
papers in connection with Conway's death — and very few who had 
any definite notion even of China. But to Pennicuick the unex- 
pectedness of this spectacle only contributed to the shock he 
experienced. How the thing got there at all was the problem that 
confounded him, and for the moment seemed to turn his blood to 
water ; he felt as weak and flaccid as a starved man, with no 
capability within him save that of abject terror. He stared at 
those pregnant words till — absurd as they were to the common 
eye, and reproducing indeed but a very ordinary form of advertise- 
ment — they seemed to be written, like Belshazzar's warning on the 
wall, in letters of fire. And at that moment his seconder sat down, 
and he found himself called upon to make his speech. He could 
about as easily have leaped across the street on to the roof of the 
Town Hall, which was paved, like every other available space, 
with expectant faces: he was tongue-tied, dumb. From the 
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direction of his eyes, which were still fixed upon the hated 
words, the cause of his silence was instinctively guessed at, and a 
roar of ' Dhulang, Dhulang I tell us what took place at Dhulang' 
shook the air. 

' I will tell you,' answered a sharp stem voice ; it was Penni- 
cuick's own, though it was difficult to recognise it as such, and 
though he himself scarcely knew that he was speaking. The 
instinct of self-preservation — always powerful within him — had 
come at last, and all the stronger for it& temporary intermission. 
Those shrill and piercing tones produced an immediate silence. 

* I will answer you — ^you, whoever you are, who have written on that 
wall that cruel question — and you, my Mends, shall judge between 
us, whether I or the writer has cause to be ashamed. At Dhulang 
I lost, through a miserable misfortune, and by the most cruel of 
deaths, the dearest friend that man ever had. I did all that I 
could, so help me Heaven, to save him, as is well known to many 
persons then in China whose sympathy I can never sufficiently 
acknowledge, but I failed. It is a subject so distressing, so 
ineflFably painful to me, that the mere mention of it afiects me — 
as you have just seen. And yet I would rather sufier thus, if it 
were for all eternity, than change places with that ruffian, who, 
taking advantage of my known weakness, should have chosen such 
an opportunity as this, when I need all my powers to express the 
gratitude I feel towards you for your kind reception of me, to blast 

them with a reminder such as thai ' As he spoke with withering 

scorn, and flimg his hand out in the direction of the obnoxious 
placard, a rush was made upon the hoarding by the furious 

* Yellows,' and in a few minutes it was levelled with the ground. 

* That's worth at least fifty votes to us,' cried Mr. Major in Penni- 

L 2 
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ciiick's ear ; ^ but don't press it ; now stick it into them about the 
Ballot; 

' I have done with personalities,' continued Pennicuick ; * I do 
not need any disclaimer from my honourable opponents, with 
respect to that outrage which you have just treated in the only way 
that it deserved. Such mean and anonymous slanders can never 
emanate, I am sure, from gentlemen who have used such hard words 
about votes by Ballot,' et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. The 
speech was a successful one even on its merits, but it certainly 
owed its triiunphant reception to the burst of scorn which had 
been its herald. 

* My dear Pennicuick, I congratulate you,' cried Mr. Major, 
laughing, as they drove oflF to * The Andirons ' together after the 
show of hands, which had been two to one in favour of his friend, 
* As a piece of acting your treatment of the thing was perfect. You 
took us all in for the moment : and for my part I thought you 
were quite floored.' 

* Acting, Mr. Major 1 I don't understand you ! ' 

' Oh pray, my dear sir, don't mistake me. Of course you felt all 
you said : but the opportunity — the patTieaa — that is what charms 
me beyond expression. What a tactician you are, too, while all 
the time you have pretended to know nothing about electioneer- 
ing 1 How the deuce did you manage — on the enemy's ground, 
too— to get that placard put up ? ' 

Pennicuick smiled and threw himself back in the carriage. If 
Mr. Major really supposed that he had put that horrid placard up 
himself, so much the better. It would save him a great deal of 
torture in the way of examination and investigation. It had been 
upon the tip of his tongue to answer, ' I know no more than the 
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Dead about this thing,' but the thought of ' the Dead ' had re- 
Btrained him. What hateful conspiracy had been at work to 
remind him of what had happened at Dhulang, which was unknown 
to living man, except a few Chinese ? What personal enemy 
could have set the thing on foot he burnt to know ; but he also shrank 
from all inquiry into that subject. It was much better to let it 
drop, and Mr. Major's suggestion oflfered the readiest way to do so. 

But in the mean time he was racked by forebodings ; filled with 
presentiments of evil, to which he could give no tangible shape. 
He had come down to Slowcomb with no other object than to 
forget one terrible incident in his past life, and, lo, he had become 
publicly reminded of it, and that too with the obvious intention of 
imputing to him some wrongdoing in the matter. Who could 
have done this ? 

When Mr. Major descanted at the dinner-table, whicli was 
crowded with * Yellows ' that evening, upon his friend's admirable 
speech, everybody expressed their satisfaction that so mean a trick 
of the opposite party had met with so signal a faihure. 

* I wonder who was the man who did it ? He must have been 
more fool than knave,' said one. 

Then Mr. Major chuckled, and said, * You must take care wha*. 
you are saying. For my part, I think it was neither fool nor 
knave, but a very honest clever fellow.' 

Then of course everybody knew that he meant Pennicuick. 
That gentleman denied the impeachment, but in so siispicious a 
manner that it was as good as an acknowledgment of its truth. 
If he had had time to think about the affair coolly, perhaps he 
would not have done this : he would have felt that such a bit of 
strategy was much more clever than creditable to him : but his 
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mind was too troubled to consider the matter ; he only felt relief 
that it had got explained in some way, and his reserve protected 
him from cross-examination. The guests too, if they had been less 
flushed by their party triumph, and not so brimful of electioneer- 
ing sentiments, would probably not have expressed such admiration 
for the ruse. Fortunately for the interests they held so dear, the 
report of Mr. Pennicuick's connivance in the thing did not get 
abroad before the election was over; and as matters were, the 
incident gained them, as Mr. Major had prophesied, a large 
number of votes. A good deal is excused to Party tactics, but a 
mean device, even in electioneering warfare, is held by most 
Englishmen in contempt. The thing which is expressed in the 
vulgar tongue as * an infernal shame ' is repudiated by Blue and 
Yellow and all the colours of the rainbow with us, as it is repudiated 
nowhere else. In vain Sir James Tremaiue and Mr. Warren 
issued a joint manifesto which denied all complicity in setting up 
the obnoxioiis placard: in vain the Blue 'organ' published a 
special edition that skme evening, explaining how * the contract for 
the hoarding had been undertaken by our esteemed fellow-towns- 
men Messrs. Deal and Maple, whose names would be a guarantee 
against any such ill behaviour. The occurrence in question had 
taken them as much by surprise as anyone, but investigations 
were being made, and it seemed that some London hand, recently 
taken on in their employment, had been at the bottom of the 
mischief.' 

All this was read at leisure, twenty-four hours afterwards, and 
accompanied by much more, not in the present edition, to the 
effect that the whole affair had been an infamous device of the 
enemy ; but in the mean time there was no time for reading, but 
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only for talking of the Yellow candidate's admirable defence, and 
for voting. 

As man after man ascended the steps of the polling booth, you 
might see them turn round, and point to the ruins of the hoarding 
and converse with one another evidently about that * infernal 
shame.' Mr. Pierrepoint did not come to Slowcomb in person — 
he worked like Moltke in his closet, and marshalled his battalions 
with the pen — but his advice was implicitly followed. Mr. Pen- 
nicuick's voters polled early. At eleven o'clock the ntunbers stood 
— Pennicuick 400, Tremaine 368, Warren 350. The disparity 
between the two last, small as it was, was not Sir James's fault ; 
some tenant-farmers would not vote to their feudal chieftain's 
disadvantage even at his express command. ' If we can only keep 
ahead till the afternoon,' said Mr. Major, ' Pierrepoint thinks we 
shall be safe.' 

* Why ? ' inquired Mr. Pennicuick innocently. 

* Oh, I suppose he relies on the prestige. There are some men 
who will never vote except upon the winning side.' 

Then Pennicuick understood that Mr. Pierrepoint was really a 
great commander, and knew his men. He had entrusted the key 
of his position to his employer only, feeling confident that it 
would be safe with him. If good-natured frank-speaking Mr. 
Major had had it in his possession it might have slipped out of his 
hands, and Sir James might have been warned of his danger. At 
four o'clock the relative position of the three candidates remained 
unchanged. Pennicuick had 910 votes. Sir James had 890, 
Mr. Warren had 876. 

It now seemed almost certain that the Yellow candidate would 
come in, and in all probability at the head of the poll. But some 
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of the sUumcher Bfam nid, ^No ; Vamicind^ miglii eome in (and 
be hailed to him !), hot it would be seen that Sir James iroold be 
abore him. For when Wairen saw dearlr he had no chance, he 
would tell his men to pbmip for the Baronet (without whose aid 
lie woold have been abedntelT nowhere ), and at least put this 
interloping Whig in the seccfoA place.' At five o'clock, when the 
poll closed, these prophets had the mortificaticm of reading the 
following result : 

Mr. Penmciddc .... 950 

Mr. WAiren 920 

Sir James Tremaiiie 906 

And much as they detested Pennicuick in consequence, they bated 
Warren more. For they had the intelligence to understand the 
tactics when accomplished which Mr. Pierrepoint's sagacity had 
foreseen. Mr. Major was wild with joy, and congratulated the new 
member for Slowcomb with genuine enthusiasm. 

* Those 950 will cost me just three pounds a head,' said that 
gentleman ruefully, though in reality he was well pleased. For 
the moment his success and the novelty of his position monopolized 
his attention ; and he almost began to think that by getting a 
seat in Parliament he had obtained bis end. Except for that 
public allusion to Dhulang, he had been really almost firee from 
mental trouble while at ' The Andirons,' and he felt now that he 
had really received a fillip. He slept better that night than he had 
done for months ; and he awoke with sensations which, compared 
with his ordinary state of mind at that time, could be almost 
called elation. 

More than one eminent man has recorded his feelings on 
finding himself, for the first time, a member of the British Legis- 
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latiire, in terms highly complimentary to that body (though, to 
be sure, it was before they mixed with it), but no such pride of 
position was experienced by Mr. Pennicuick ; he had by far too 
good an opinion of his own place in the world to be moved by 
any consideration of that kind. But he was very pleased that he 
had secured the article for which he was to pay his money, and 
also that his reputation for getting what he had a fancy for would 
now stand higher than ever : for some folks had ventured to say 
that Balph Pennicuick was not cut out for electioneering, and 
would be certain to fail in paying due attention to the interesting 
children of his constituents. 

He found his host in equally good spirits in his momiog-room, 
where they were generally accustomed to meet and have a few 
words of business together before breakfast. 

' How is my honourable friend the member for Slowcomb?' was 
his cheerful greeting ; but Mr. Pennicuick's quick eye noticed that 
there was something else in his mind beside congratulations, and 
told him so at once. 

*What a clever fellow you are, Pennicuick I' answered he ad- 
miringly ; ' well, yes, I just wanted to say two words to you about 
that Dhulang placard. The Blue papers this morning are fiill of 
it ; and though I myself thought it a telling trick at the time, I 
am now inclined to think it was a mistake. I am afraid you will 
be worried about it a good deal to-day.' 

' I don't see how I can possibly be worried, since I had nothing 
whatever to do with it. I saw your mistake all along, my dear 
Mr. Major, but I didn't think it worth while to correct it. You 
chose to get it into your head that I had put that placard up 
myself.' 
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• Most certainly I did, and every voter in Slowcombe has by 
this time got it into his head.' 

' But for all that I didn't do it, and I never said I did.' 

' I don't mean you did it with your own hands, but ' 

' I do assure you, my dear sir,* interrupted Pennicuick gravely, 

* that I knew nothing whatever about that disgraceful proceeding. 

It may have been foolish — I now perceive it was — to have allowed 

it to be supposed I did. But I give you my honour that I am as 

innocent of the whole matter as you are yourself.' 

* Very good ; you must tell them that on the hustings,' replied 
Mr. Major, but in a tone which implied, ' You must tell that to the 
Horse Marines.' 'Let us have our breakfast' (after tJiaf^ was 
what his face added). It was plain he didn't believe him, 

Pennicuick was furious, but there was nothing left for him but 
silence. If this ironmonger would not believe a gentleman's word 
of honour, there was an end of the matter ; and there was this 
advantage about it, that such an iusult wiped out at once all his 
gratitude for the hospitality that had been oflFered to him at ' The 
Andirons,' and relieved him from all sense of obligation. It was 
curious, of course, that Pennicuick should have felt so very touchy 
about his word of honour, which had been so infamously broken 
in respect to his dead friend ; but, like a lady who has ' slipped in 
her time,' he was on that very account all the more tender of his 
reputation ; and, moreover, it is to be observed that nothing aggra- 
vates your criminal so much as to be accused of a crime he did not 
commit, though he has committed fifty other worse ones. 

As to the placard itself, Pennicuick had come to the conclusion 
that it had been merely a hap-hazard device of the enemy — a shaft 
shot at a venture, and need not give him any disturbance. It was 
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known through the newspapers that he had been at a place called 
Dhulang, and that something dreadful had occurred there ; that 
mistake in the first telegram might have suggested some wrong- 
doing on his part ; and hence this vague attack upon his character. 
Except for Mr. Major's observations (which had, however, infused 
more of bitterness in his cup of triumph than he would have liked 
to own) he would have been inclined to treat the whole affair with 
contempt. And he resolved, henceforward, not to speak, and if 
possible not to think, about it again. But in this he was reckon- 
ing not only without his host, but in ignorance of the dimensions 
which the affair had assumed within the last four hours — ^that 
is, since the publication of that admirable Conservative organ the 
* Slowcombe Intelligencer.' 

As he entered his carriage-and-four with Mr. Major to go down 
to the Town Hall, his ears were saluted even by his own supporters 
with words which, though they meant encouragement, gave him 
the keenest annoyance. ' Stick to it, Pennicuick ! ' * Tell a lie, 
and tell a good 'un ! ' * Say it was Toe I ' and (this brought down a 
storm of cheers) ' Say it was Warren, for it's just like him I ' were 
cries that convinced him that his host's views of the matter were 
shared by his own party, and that his determination to deny 
having had any hand in the affair had been already circulated — as, 
indeed, it was highly necessary should be done. From the ' Blue * 
£Eiction, who had only heard that he was the guilty party, and not 
the denial of his guilt, he was received by yells of indignation, 
delivered in that high pitch of nasal frenzy to which the vocal 
organs of no other nation but our own have, I really believe, 
attained. ' Yah, yah, trickster 1 ' ' Yellow sneak. Yellow sneak ! ' 
^ Dhulang, Dhulang I ' and similar outpourings testified to their 
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sense of his iniquity, and also, perhaps, of the success that had 
attended its commission. But the conviction that it was a dirty 
trick to play, and unworthy of any candidate, was general, and also 
— ^it was impossible to ignore the fact — that he, Ralph Pennicuick, 
was the man who had played it. 

It was anjrthing but consolatory to him that some of his more 
thorough-going supporters of the lower rank were prepared to 
justify his supposed conduct. Their ' Quite right too ! ' * Who 
cares ? you've won the day,' were perhaps the most galling of all 
the cries that met his ear. That triumphal entry of his into his 
own borough, instead of being, as he was presently to call it, ' the 
proudest moment of his life,' was perhaps the most humiliating 
portion of it. The innocent, it may be said, do not feel such 
degradations ; but Pennicuick felt it the more bitterly for the very 
reason that he was innocent. It did not strike him that he had 
his own villany to thank for it, since, but for that, the circumstances 
could never have arisen. 

His appearance on the hustings — for, being at the head of the 
poll, he was the first to speak — ^was the signal for an outburst 
compared with which all previous manifestations sank into insig- 
nificance. It was like one of those revival meetings where the 
prize of salvation is supposed to be given to the loudest groaner. 
The cheers of the Yellows grew faint before that dull roar of exe- 
cration. That idea of the * infernal shame ' had, it seemed, veered 
round altogether to the other side. In common, however, with 
many noxious persons (who often set a fancy value on their own 
lives and interests which is as deplorable as it is unreasonable), 
Ralph Pennicuick had plenty of pluck. The spectacle of this 
concentrated contempt and hate braced his nerves and gave vigour 
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to his tones. * I am sorry,' he said, ^ electors of Slowcombe, once 
more to intrude upon you any matter personal to myself; but if 
anyone has told you that I had anything, directly or indirectly, 
to do with that placard about Dhulang, he has told a lie.' The 
uproar was here so tremendous that he had to wait for several 
minutes for a hearing. * If anyone here believes it, he is an idiot ; 
if anyone here has repeated it, he has propagated a falsehood.' 
This was indiscreet, for as all present did believe it, even including 
his own party, and had talked about nothing else that morning, 
he had simply given everyone the alternative of being a fool or 
a knave. The storm of disapprobation was such that there was 
nothing for it but for the brass band of the Yellows to strike up 
* See the Conquering Hero comes,' and thereby to remind honest 
folks that, whatever might be said against the man of their choice,, 
the Gtx)d Cause had triumphed. The cheering was henceforward! 
as continuous as the hissing ; but between these Mr. Pennicuick's 
oration was lost imtil the next day, when it duly appeared in the 
newspapers. His whole speech was, in fact, delivered in dumb show* 
Then he had to listen to Mr. Warren's speech, which would 
have been received almost as ill as his own but for his supposed 
delinquency, upon which the hon. gentleman dwelt long and 
unctuously. His faculty of going round and round a subject, with- 
out ever actually going into it, was here invaluable to him. He 
contrived to express his own belief in his honourable opponent's 
innocence of the trick laid to his charge, while at the same time 
leaving the impression of his guilt upon the audience twice as 
strong as it was before. Ere he had finished speaking, handbills, 
printed on Mr. Major's advice, were circulating among the crowd, 
offering 500?. reward to anyone who would discover the actual per- 
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petrator of the offence in question : but the only effect of this was 
to cause a costermonger of Conservative opinions and excellent 
lungs to call out at the highest pitch of his voice, * I know the 
man : his name is Ralph Pennicuick : so hand me over the money.' 
The roar of laughter that greeted this sally was the only good- 
natured thing in the whole proceedings. 

When the ordeal was over, and Pennicuick, before descending 
among the howling throng, turned to bid his host good-bye — for his 
traps had been already despatched from the villa to the railway 
station — Mr. Major had disappeared. 

j^The hon. member for Slowcomb understood at once that the 
hospitable ironmonger objected to shake hands with him. He had 
done his best for his candidate up to the very last, even to the 
suggestion of the offer of the reward; so much he owed to his 

party: but 

The hand of Major was his own. 
And never would in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as this man clasp. 

In his opinion, Pennicuick was guilty of a most audacious felse- 
hood, and Mr. Major had a prejudice against even courageous lying. 
* It is very hard,' said this honest fellow to his wife when he got 
home, * that we should be so unfortunate in oiu* candidates. The last 
one was a rogue, and this one is a knave at the very least.' 

* If you will meddle with politics, Sam,' answered that sensible 
woman, * you must expect such things. You can't touch pitch and 
have clean hands.' Then, with that inconsistency which dis- 
tinguishes her sex, she added, * I do hope next time you will not 
be so diffident, but insure the borough an honest representative by 
standing for it yourself.' 
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As we here take leave of this good fellow, I may say at once 
that when the opportunity arrived he took his wife's advice, and 
became, if not a shining light in Parliament, a very good burner, 
never flickering this way and that with the popular breath; in 
short, dropping metaphor, the best member that Slowcomb ever 
sent to the House of Commons. 

That Mr. Samuel Major, formerly an ironmonger in this country 
town, should thus withdraw his countenance from Mr. Pennicuick, 
£lled that gentleman with rage rather than regret. If he was so 
pigheaded as to believe he had put up that placard, in spite of his 
positive assertion to the contrary, let him believe it : but at the 
same time it was a most infernal piece of impertinence that he 
should do so. As to the borough with which he had just professed 
himself identified heart and soul, he hated the sight of it, and 
could hardly keep his face from showing it to the crowd of sup- 
porters who, with waving of hats and rounds of cheers, accompanied 
him to the very door of his railway carriage. 

The first words that he uttered softly to himself, as the train 
glided out of the station and as he lay back in his cushioned comer, 
were, ' Ciurse the place and all that's in it ! ' Which was not grateful 
in the Honourable Member for Slowcomb. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THB DISADVANTAGES OF GREATNESS. 

A GBBAT author has described his feelings on waking one 
morning under the very same roof which sheltered Mr. Ralph 
Pennicuick; and ^ finding himself famous ' ; this no doubt is very 
pleasant when publicity breaks upon us in that engaging form. 
Even to find oneself notorious and not famous is gratifying to some 
minds, though I do not personally sympathize with them. I can 
remember — it is very many years ago, alas ! — when the words of the 
critics used to go through and through me : when they called me a 
fool, I shivered ; when they touched my trembling ears with praise, 
I glowed. It seems now as if every publishing season had given 
me another skin, I am grown so very pachydermatous. Still, if 
the papers were to call me a Rogue, I suppose I should feel tkaJt. 
How much more keex Jy then did Mr. Ralph Pennicuick, who had 
not been used to have publicity conferred upon him, feel his position, 
when he woke on the morning after his election for Slowcombe and 
found himself — ^ infamous ' ! He had flattered himself that what 
had taken place in the obsciu^ borough of Slowcombe would never 
be narrated much beyond its limits ; he had no idea that, by be- 
coming a Member of Parliament, he had not only become a public 
character, but a public enemy, at least in the eyes of one great 
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section of the body politic. He had turned out a Conservative 
member, and thereby had caused — though it is true in common with 
some others — the righteous indignation of the whole Conservative 
Press. If he had been beaten they would have dismissed him with 
a few words of contempt — just a kick or two administered to his 
prostrate body ; but as he had triumphed, they rained on him shot 
and shell and especially that description of missile used in Chinese 
warfare (and therefore familiar to him) called * stink pots.' He 
was, they of course said, *a mischievous interloper;' but he also 
combined two characteristics seldom foimd in the same individual ; 
he was at once both a Jerry Sneak and a Baron Munchausen : a 
cunning trickster and a most audacious liar. Worse than all^ the 
word Dhulang, for which Pennicuick's eye sought with feverish 
apprehension up and down each envenomed page, was repeated 
€fverywhere. No definite charge, indeed, was made against him, but 
nothing that malicious innuendo could suggest was wanting. It 
was hinted that he had taken Conway's fate in a very philosophic 
manner — * it was well known that Mr. Ralph Pennicuick was a 
Stoic philosopher in his manner of enduring the misfortunes of his 
friends ; that he had not hurried himself to procure a reprieve from 
the Chinese Grovemment ; and that, though very wealthy, he had 
spared his money at a time when it might have saved his friend, 
in order that he might spend it with a lavish hand on the venal 
electors of Slowcombe.' 

His offer of the 500i. reward for the discovery of the actual 
perpetrator of the placard trick was treated with particular scorn. 
One of the papers had even calculated the cost of the handbill at 
thirty shillings, which it said was the sole expense to which this 
apparently handsome conduct could possibly put Mr. Ralph Pen- 
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nicuick. The Liberal papers, it is true, upheld his conduct as 
irreproachable and his motives as pure as the untrodden snow ; but 
that was, as it were or as it seemed, a matter of course. It is 
very small satisfaction when twelve men out of a jury box announce 
their belief in your innocence of a crime of which twelve men m a 
jury box have declared you guilty. 

He had been ' put upon his trial ' — so ran the very words of one 
influential organ — * before the electors of Slowcombe,and if there had 
been only time ' (and this was probably true enough) ' for them to 
have considered his case, their verdict would have been a very difierent 
one. As it was, it ' (the organ) ' wished them joy of their brand-new 
representative.' He could not complain that his own words had been 
misrepresented, for his speech on the hustings was reproduced in 
each paper with the usual fidelity : they simply refused to believe 
his assertions. 

Balph Pennicuick was almost out of his mind with rage and 
terror : rage at the insult thus unjustly heaped upon him, and 
terror at the growing in fluence which that wrongdoing of his at 
Dhulang was exercising over his life. It was marvellous — nay, it 
was miraculous — that that deed done in a comer, thousands of 
miles from his native land, and from civilization itself, without a 
witness except certain savages all interested in keeping silence on 
the matter, should be making this stir on English soil. It was 
almost enough to make a man believe in an overruling Provi- 
dence, or at all events in a Nemesis of some sort that awaited the 
transgressor ; and then again the question recurred to him (which 
he had hoped was stifled) as to who had put up that terrible 
placard; ' Inquire at Dhulang, China.' Such hideous results had 
flowed from it, that he could now hardly deem it a haphazard blow. 
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While he was still at his toilet — which had become rather a 
protracted affair, and lucky it was for him that he did not shave, 
for his nerves were in no condition to hold a razor — Raymond 
looked in, though he had called on the previous evening to con- 
gratulate his father, it must be confessed in rather a mechanical 
manner, on his success. 

* Well, my knight of the ruefiil countenance, how goes it ? * 
inquired the elder Pennicuick, who in the presence of a fellow-crea- 
ture could be generally * himself again.' * I hope yoiu: political 
opinions will not prevent yoiu: sitting down with your &ther to 
break&st; though he is the Whig member for Slowcombe.' 

* I will sit down with you with pleasure, sir, though I have long 
breakfasted. As for politics, they are matters that I never cared 
much about, and care less for now than ever.' 

* Thank you,' interrupted the other sharply. 

* Nay, sir, I did not mean as respected yoiu: new connection with 
them — that of course gives them a personal interest for me : but 
when one has troubles of one's own, the affairs of the British Con- 
stitution — speaking generally— do not hold any large space in one's 
thoughts. It was, however, about this election matter that I have 
come to you this morning. I suppose you have not seen the news- 
papers?' 

*I have seen some,' answered the other carelessly. He had 
thrust half a dozen of them under the bed when he heard his son's 
voice in the passage. 

* There are, I am sorry to say, some remarks of an offensive 
nature in one or two of them,' said Raymond gravely. 

* I have not a doubt of it, my lad,' answered the other cheerfully. 
* The Tories are very sore at the result of the elections, and I dare 
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•ay they do not owe me much love for winning a seat from them at 
Slowcombe.' 

^ I make allowance for party feeling, sir ; but personal accosa- 
tions have been made, and it seems to me of such a kind that they 
should be answered.' 

Mr. Pennicuick desisted for a moment from trimming his once 
universally admired beard with some elaborate instrument of the 
toilet, to smile good-naturedly upon his offspring. 

' How charming it is to find you still so young, Saymond I Is 
it possible that you have reached the legal years of discretion, and 
yet can advocate a man's attempting to set himself right with a 
newspaper ? It was done once — by Richard Cobden, if I remember 
rightly — and with tolerable success ; but the exception only proves 
the rule. If a Bengal tiger tore the clothes off your back, you 
wouldn't go and ask him for them, I suppose, nor yet for an apology. 
If you couldn't shoot him — and you can't in this case — you'd be 
glad to leave the beast alone.' 

< Still, there are questions of fact, sir, which it is desirable 
should be made known. I don't know how you may take things 
now in a Parliamentary sense, but when I read in the paper that 
my father has told a lie, that makes my blood boil.' 

* Does it, indeed, my lad ? ' replied the other coolly. ' What 
a very bad state your blood must be in ! A newspaper — and espe- 
cially a Tory newspaper — will say anything. The only question 
that the person of whom it says it has to consider is. Is that 
paper worth powder and shot ? You can only make it feel by 
means of an action for libel. Now ' (this with a light touch of 
scorn), * is it worth my while to bring one ? ' 

It was an admirable piece of acting. You would have said 
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this man was of iron ; utterly impervious to the whips and stings 
of which he spoke, 

* Well, it is not the insult that moves me so much, father,' 
answered Raymond hesitatingly, ^ as what these blackguards have 
said about your behaviour to — that is, about what happened at 
Dhulang. Everybody knows, who knows anything about it, how 
loyally you stuck by your friend. And these innuendoes are 
abominable. Have you any personal enemy, do you think, who, 
knowing something of what you did, endeavours thus cruelly to 
misrepresent it ? ' 

It took Ralph Pennicuick *all he knew,' as he would have 
himself phrased it, to keep his colour here, and to prevent his 
hands from trembling. It was horrible to think that the very 
idea which had haimted him since that nomination day at Slow- 
combe should have occurred thus naturally to his son. 

* Enemies, my lad I — why, of course I have enemies. The man 
must be a cipher indeed who has not made such.' 

* But did you make one in China ? ' 

Pennicuick's mind reverted to Fu-chow, and he gave a ghastly 
smile. He had certainly nothing to fear from that obscure bar- 
barian, though he would even yet have liked to cut his pigtail off 
and his head with it. 

* The whole Chinese race are my enemies,' said he quietly, * but 
I have no quarrel with anyone in particular.' 

* I of course refer to some European ; and one who has com- 
munications with this country.' 

* I know of no such foe, my lad,' said Pennicuick thought- 
fully. 

^Well, there is some malicious scoimdrel at work in this 
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matter^ sir, I feel confident : and fortunately we can dispose of his 
slanders. Milbum, who accompanied you when you returned to 
Dbulang, will, I am sure, write to the papers ' 

*Not a word,' interrupted the other violently; *I will not 
have a syllable written upon the subject. Pray permit me to 
manage my own affairs, sir.' His face was pale with passion, 
but he controlled himself. * Come, my lad, let us go to break- 
fast.' 

On the table, duly spread for that meal, was a large heap of 
letters. * Ah, this is what comes of being an M.P. ! I have no 
doubt everybody is wanting everything.' He ran his eye over the 
addresses. * Yes : I thought so ; strangers every one of them. 
They want churches endowed, chapels built, the Liberal cause 
supported — that is to say, from 6L to 60L — every one of them. I 
wish they may get it.' 

* I know that handwriting,' observed Saymond, pointing to one 
of these commimications, ^ and I will promise you it is not a begging 
letter. It is from Mr. Wardlaw.' 

*Wardlaw? What on earth should he be writing to me 
about?' 

He opened the letter, and, having rapidly scanned the contents, 
threw it down with an execration. 

* I hope there is nothing the matter, sir,' said Raymond, who 
feared there might be some evil news from Sandybeach. He did 
not love Nelly the less because he had lost her. 

The elder Pennicuick in his selfish egotism forgot the cause 
which had aroused his son's anxiety. 

* Matter ? There, you may read it for yourself if you like. 
It is monstrous — it is infan^ous, that I am to be persecuted by 
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every human being upon this infernal subject.' And he threw the 
open letter across the table. 
Baymond read as follows : — 

Dea.b Snt, — The interest which you have so strongly manifested in Miss 
Ellen Oonway must be my excuse for addressing you concerning a matter that 
affects her nearly. She has, to our great distress, suddenly resolved upon 
leaving our roof— or rather the house that has for the last few months represented 
it — and on maintaining herself, in London, on her own slender resources and the 
small pecuniary aid which her pencil may afford her. Her reasons for this I need 
not go into ; she is quite determined upon the subject, and will no doubt carry 
out her intention. It is in vain that we have besought her to accept, even for 
the present, such assistance from us as would at least put her above the neces- 
sity of practising what I fear must be called sordid economies. She will take 
nothing, she says, but what she earns or to which she has a right. The poor 
soul, though (as my wife says, who loves her like her own child) she deserves 
everything, has a right, as far as we know, to nothing.' Still, it strikes us both 
that there is a course by which she may be benefited through your means, 
though, as I understand, she has refused to do so at your expense. I had the 
pleasure of reading the telegram to-day which announced your return for Slow- 
oombe. Now, it is certain that a Member of the House of Commons can call 
attention to anything that has been done amiss far better than any private indi- 
vidual, and I venture to suggest therefore that you will press upon the Ministry, 
of which it seems you are a supporter, the propriety of doing something for 
Miss Oonway in the way of pension. Her fitther, it is true, was not killed while 
on military service, and it was even urged, I believe, when the matter was 
before mooted, that he was put to death for a grave offence which insulted the 
whole Chinese nation through their religion, and, in short, admitted of no pallia- 
tion, far less of recompense. You, however, will be in a position to state the 
fiftcts of the case, which, from poor Nelly's own account of her father's character, 
I can scarcely believe are in accordance with these statements. You have 
already shown your willingness to assist this dear good girl with your purse ; 
I am sure, therefore, you will not refuse — since that sort of private aid is dis- 
tasteful to her — to give your voice to the advocacy of her claims in Parliament. 
No one so well knows as you do what actually occurred at Dhulang, and, as the 
nearest friend of her father, you are certainly the fittest man to undertake her 
cause. The poor girl has made up her mind to go to her old lodgings in Gower 
Street, the landlady of which is a kind motherly sort of woman, she says, and 
where, it seems, there is a room suitable for a studio. Her first step will be to 
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pronde benelf with some raitable diswing-iiiafller — so that she will haTe to 
educate aa well aa to clothe and feed herself upon what is, in fact, a moe 
pittaooe. The orgencj of the case will therefore, I am sore, excuse m j ad- 
dreifiiig jou upon the matter. 

I am, dear sir, 

Yours truly, 

JOHK WaBDIAW. 

*Now, what do you think of that?' said Ralph Pennicuick 
peevishly. * You know this fellow well ; / don't — at least, scarcely 
to nod to ; and yet he writes to dictate to me what I am to do as 
soon as I take my seat in Parliament. I call it a most infernal 
liberty. As to Miss Nelly, I have not a word to say against her.' 
So furious was his mood, that he now remembered for the first time 
that there had l>een a love aflfair between the two young people. 

* But I put it to you, Raymond ; if you were in my place, would you 
not think it deuced hard ? ' 

* However hard it was, father, I should take care that no effort 
of mine was wanting, were I you, to urge my dead friend's 
daughter's claim, as Mr. Wardlaw suggests. She, unhappily, 
refuses aid from those who would think it an honour and a pleasure 
to help her, and therefore there is no resource for her but a public 
grant. It is plain she will be in penury, if not in absolute 
want ' 

* That's her own fault, sir,' broke in the other petulantly. 

* She is too proud to take anybody's money, though, as you are 
a witness, I have offered her enough and to spare. Her view — 
quite contrary to that entertained by those who won't go into the 
workhouse— is that it is less humiliating to become a pensioner of 
the State.' 

^ I don't see that that is her view at all, sir. Mr. Wardlaw 
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takes it for granted that it is so, and that is all we know 
about if 

'Very true ; a very just remark, Eaymond,' observed the other 
approvingly. * We have no evidence that the young lady herself 
had any hand in this singular — this most imjustifiable — application. 
She may not even approve of it.' 

* Very likely, sir ; indeed, I feel confident that she is ignorant 
of Mr. Wardlaw's having written to you ; and I think it only too 
likely that she would have scruples about making capital (as it 
may seem to her) out of her poor father's murder. I can easily 
imagine her shrinking from the public disclosures it would be ne- 
cessary to make regarding the catastrophe itself.' 

' And very right too,' put in the elder Pennicuick. * Such 
feelings do her honour, and I would be the last man to wound 
them. Moreover, I will credit her with appreciating the great 
inconvenience that the course proposed would entail on me. Why, 
sir, I should have to demand of the Prime Minister a night all to 
myself to bring the matter before Parliament. Among the " notices 
of motion " you would see, '' Ralph Pennicuick, to ask the Govern- 
ment why a pension has not been conferred on the orphan daughter 
of the late Captain Arthur Conway, put to death in March last by 
order of the Imperial Government of China," &c., &c. I shall be 
looked upon like one of those melancholy bores who insist upon 
having their say concerning the Begum of Badrapore and her 
hereditary claim of seven millions of rupees, and other horrid 
Indian matters. It would be making me supremely ridiculous, 
and be unspeakably distressing into the bargain. You must see 
that yourself.' 

^ It would be distressing, of course, sir, and doubtless disagree- 
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able in many ways,' answered Eaymond gravely ; * but if you ask 
my opinion, and supposing the young lady is in favour of the 
application being made, it seems to me you have no option but to 
undertake it. Consider, sir, the position of this orphan girl in 
London, alone and unfriended, endeavouring to earn a scanty pit- 
tance by her pencil, while you, the nearest friend of her dead 
fiEither, prosperous and in good position, do not stir a finger to help 
her. I am sorry to distress you, sir, but, believe me, I speak on 
your own accoimt as much as upon hers ; would not such a state of 
things, I say, give grounds, and apparently solid ones, for accusa- 
tions which are now, thank Heaven, baseless and contemptible, 
but which in that case I, for my part, should blush to read ? ' 

The expression of Ralph Pennicuick's face, who, at the com- 
mencement of this impassioned speech, had stared at his son with 
angry eyes, had wholly altered during its progress. It had worn 
such a look of mute appeal when Raymond painted Nelly's 
wretched condition, that you would have thought the description 
of it had pierced his listener's very heart (as indeed it did) ; and 
now, when Raymond spoke of what his own feelings would be 
if his &ther should refrise to urge Nelly's plea, should she herself 
desire it, it changed again to an expression of patient but pained 
submission. 

*You are too impetuous, Raymond — far too impetuous, and 
you take advantage of my — ^what is the word ? — yes, my failing 
health. But if the girl wishes it — mind that, if she really wishes it 
—and if you think it my duty, and if I am equal to it — ^you'll just 
write to Wardlaw for me and say thaX — if I am equal to it — the 
thing shall be done. — Now I think,' here his tones assumed their old 
petulance, ^ you have done me enough of mischief for one morning. 
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and — oh, I have no doubt you didn't mean to kill me, but when 
one is out of health one doesn't want to be pulled down still lower 
by bad news and — and — disagreeable talk. And if you will kindly 
ring the bell, Raymond, Hatton will show you ouV 

It was quite true that the young man's visit had done his 
father harm. When his son had left the room Salph Pennicuick 
fell back in his chair as a dying man lies, at length, &om sheer 
feebleness. 

* They will kill me amongst them,' he murmured. * I could 
never stand it — that speech in the House of Commons about Aim. 
It would be one lie from first to last. Alone and unfriended — a 
scanty pittance — and hia daughter. It is frightful every way.' 
His face was so ghastly that, as he pulled out a drawer in the 
breakfast-table and produced a bottle, a looker-on would have said, 
* Why, this man is going to put an end to his life.' It was, how- 
ever, only some brandy, which he poured from the bottle into his 
cup of coffee, and drank with a trembling hand. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A FBIEND IN NEED. 

Grief, it is said, does not always disincline ladies to love ; 
indeed, there is a famous classical story — I am not classical myself, 
only devout, and I have read it as it appears in Jeremy Taylor — 
of a widow who, even while weeping over her husband's tomb, 
became filled with the tender passion for somebody else ; and at all 
events, grief forbids mere flirtation and makes matters serious. So, 
in Miss Ellen Conway's case, though she never thought of Love, her 
very sorrows made her more accessible, as I have said, to one who, 
it was easy for anyone else but herself to see, had become her lover. 
To her the talk about her father and his fate was so incongruous 
with any notion of ' being courted,' that it did not occur to her 
that she was undergoing that operation ; but Mr. Herbert Milburn 
was not for his part so overcome with melancholy but that he could 
think of other things than the Tomb — such as the Altar. Another 
thing, too, conduced to the young people being * thrown together ' 
more than would otherwise have been the case, namely. Miss 
Milbum's opposition. By Nelly it was simply disregarded ; but 
* dear Herbert ' resented it exceedingly, and redoubled his atten- 
tions to his fair enslaver in consequence. 

After a few weeks he was summoned to London again on 
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business for a day or two, and then it was for the first time that 
Nelly felt — through her sense of loss — ^how agreeable a companion 
he had been to her. If her mere affection for each had been weighed, 
it would probably have been found that she liked Mrs. Wardlaw 
much the better of the two ; but then Milbum could sympathise 
with her, while her kind hostess could only pity and pet her. The 
young rogue affected to encourage her views of independence and 
artistic toil — though in his heart he intended to knock all such 
projects on the head by marrying her — while Mrs. Wardlaw utterly 
scoffed at them. ^ She had no patience with such nonsense,' she said. 
* What did Heaven send us friends for but to make use of them I ' 

There was a certain generous scorn about her, which I venture 
to think was as fine in its way as those Spartan precepts about 
living on a crust of one's own winning which Nelly preached, and 
indeed burnt to practise. She was getting convinced that her 
skill with her pencil was retrograding rather than improving, and 
that she must place heiBelf under professional guidance. 

In vain Mr. Herbert Milbum had recommended himself as a 
competent teacher. ' You draw no better than I do, sir, nor yet 
so well,' she had replied, which was quite true, as he laughingly 
acknowledged. Now that he was gone she missed his laugh, his 
gentle, earnest talk, and perhaps (though she would not have 
called it by that name) even his devotion. 

More thoughtful than usual, but with her thoughts fixed on her 
future, not her past, she took her solitary way one afternoon along 
the shore. Some fancy— or it might be a disinclination to choose 
the fevourite route that had so often been enlivened by Milbum's 
companionship — made her seek the southern bay, where the pro- 
jecting cliffs were steep and high, and the beach level and sandy 
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without a stone. As she crossed the jetty she passed an artist at 
his work ; his colour-box was on the stone step, and she inadver- 
tently struck it with her foot. ' I beg your pardon, sir.' 
' Nay, it was my fault, not yours,' said he. 
The words were commonplace, but the voice attracted her by its 
exceeding gentleness. He was an old man — or rather looked like 
a man prematurely old ; his brown hair and beard were plentifully 
streaked with grey, and his fiwe was sharp and worn — as though it 
had been held to the grindstone by harsh Fate. His eyes, deep 
sunk in their sockets, flamed at her with an expression such as she 
had seen the himgry wear in sight of food exposed in shops, and 
which would have frightened her but for the softness of his speech. 
If the poor man looked mad — and that idea did strike her-^— he 
certainly looked harmless. He was long past the time of life at 
which landscape painters are seen sitting about in the late autumn, 
even at Sandybeach, and, judged by his attire, was far from pro- 
sperous. Perhaps at his age, thought she, it might come to pass 
she might have met with the same ill-success, and wear as despair- 
ing looks as he did. 

He had risen as she passed, but sat down at once again very 
hastily: his shrunken limbs trembled excessively and seemed 
unable to support him. Nelly felt sorry for him, but her own 
sorrow presently monopolised her mind, and she forgot all about 
him ; she forgot, too, the time, the place, and the warnings she had 
received not to linger in Blackness Bay during the spring tides. 
She was walking to and firo on the dry firm sand when suddenly 
she looked up and saw the two arms of the bay already projecting 
far into the sea, and the stem face of the sheer cliflF cutting oflF her 
escape to landward. The wind was blowing firesh, and from the 
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south, that is towards Sandybeach, but she felt that she was too fas 
from the village for a cry for help to reach it. Still she knew that 
was her only chance, for though there were ships in sight they were 
nules and miles away, and she could scarcely have been seen from 
them had she stood on the clifif against the sky instead of on the 
shore with the dark cliff behind her, which must have seemed 
almost one with her black dress. Her mind, always alive to * colour,' 
seized on this fact almost as soon as it grasped the awful peril of 
her situation. 

In all probability she was doomed to die. Before the sunset 
came and painted yonder ocean with its gorgeous hues, she would 
be lying beneath it. She was too young for this awful thought not 
to affect her exceedingly. Now that Death was so near she no 
longer yearned for it as she had seemed to do of late, but would 
have very willingly escaped it. She had no fears of the superstitious 
kind, but, strange to say, the idea that she was about to meet her 
parents, which hitherto had been so familiar to her, did not now 
occur to her. Her thoughts, after the first few moments of physical 
fear, wandered back instead of forward — to her childhood ; the 
enclosed space — narrowing with such frightful speed — in which she 
'found herself, reminded her of some familiar scene in which 
Baymond and she had been placed during a visit to some other 
point of the coast, and when they had ' made believe ' to be in a 
similar danger. The cliffs in that case had been easily accessible, 
but it had been the children's fancy to suppose it otherwise. 
' Now,' said Raymond, who was for ever reading books of peril and 
adventure, * we must cry " Help," because that word goes far ; and 
the way to cry it is this : turn your back to the wind, and 
hollow your two hands — so— and then shout.' Every word of good 
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advice is a seed that depends upon the soil on which it falls for 
life, and on occasion for development. Raymond's words seemed 
to fidl upon her ear exactly as they had done half a score of years 
ago, and she put both her little hands together (firm they were 
as the fluted capital of a pillar), and shouted * Help, help ! ' to the 
eager wind. It sped upon its course carrying this plaintive music 
with it, round the southern arm of the bay, till the sound grew 
faint and was left for dead upon the jetty. 

Its last breath, however, caused the old artist, who was still 
sitting on the same step, to start up and listen. It would not have 
been so had he been attending to his work : but neither pencil nor 
brush had he touched since Nelly went by him two hours ago. 
He had been staring out to sea, and frowning and muttering to 
himself, and at times giving a great sigh and shutting his eyes, as 
though nothing was worth looking at : when presently over his 
face would steal a gentle smile, and the tears would fall two by 
two, without a sound. 

He might not, as Nelly suspected, have had all his five senses 
about him, but he had certainly the sense of hearing ; for, &int as 
it was, he had caught that inarticulate cry. It might have been 
the whimper of a sea-bird for all that he could gather from it, but 
it h&d been sufficient to arouse his earnest attention. He too, like 
Raymond, had read books of travel and adventure, or had perhaps, 
in visiting savage lands himself, had occasion to practise shifts and 
expedients, for he turned the curled brim of his wide-awake into 
the shape of what is called a coal-scuttle bonnet, and under that 
improvised sounding-board looked all ear. 

Again the piteous sound came wailing round the point, and 
died like a ghost on the same spot, as it had died before ; but 
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this time, because he had been waiting for it, he recognised it for 
what it was. 

He started to his feet, and hurried down the sea^worn slippery 
steps of the jetty as well as his weak limbs would permit ; when 
in motion you could see clearly how feeble and shattered was his 
frame. Indeed, since walking was such a toil to him, he had come 
even the short distance from Sandybeach in a boat, which lay 
moored close by. 

He scrambled into this, and seized the oars with trembling 
hands. The wind was dead against him, and his arms were weak, 
but the will, as you could read in his glittering eyes, was strong 
within him, and in his first few strokes you saw that he was 
familiar with the oar. He had an oarsman's intelligence, too, for 
he urged the boat up to the promontory and then along under its 
lee, instead of making straight for its head. The rounding this 
against wind and tide was his difficulty, and it strained all his 
powers. The sweat came out upon his forehead, and his lungs 
laboured with his labouring arms, and for minutes — that seemed 
to him years — the issue hung in doubt, but at last he conquered 
and reached the comparatively smooth water of the bay beyond. 

At the edge of its semicircle, on a mere ridge of sand which 
in a quarter of an hour would be sea, stood Nelly, with one hand 
fluttering a handkerchief, with the other shading her eyes as she 
gazed on the coming succour ; directly she had caught sight of the 
black stem of the boat she had ceased to call for help. She felt 
sure that help was coming — if it could. The ridge of sand had 
contracted to a riband when the boat reached her, but she stepped 
into it dry shod. She was about to pour forth her thanks to her 
deliverer, but he put his finger to his lips ; his face was wet, but, 
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notwithstanding his exertions, without a trace of colour ; and his 
breath came in great gasps. ' Great heaven ! ' said she, * you are 
killing yourself for my sake. I am strong — I can row ; give 7ne 
the oars.' 

He muttered a faint protest, but she took them from his hand, 
and he tottered to the stem and sat down. The boat drew away 
from shore like an arrow, urged by her long steady strokes and by 
the favouring wind. She had learned how to use the oars firom 
Raymond — the second accomplishment of his teaching which had 
stood her in good stead that day. Her companion's eyes regarded 
her with the same hungry look as before, but it no longer startled 
her. 

When they had rounded the point, and found themselves under 
its protection, she ceased rowing. ' I owe you my life, sir,' said she 
simply. He bowed his head without speaking ; but those flaming 
eyes began to soften, till the flame was quenched; he was 
weeping. 

^ I am ill and old,' said he, with a pained look ; ' pray excuse 
my weakness.' 

. * It is your kindness, not your weakness. What am I to you, 
that you should have exerted yourself so nobly for my sake I How 
thankful I am that you are not a poor sailor, but a gentleman/ 

' Why so ? ' he asked. 

' Because you will need no recompense but the satis&ction of 
having done a generous action ; if it were otherwise, and I gave 
you all I had, it would be but a small guerdon for so great a 
service.' 

* You are poor, then ?' said he sharply. 

' Yes, quite poor. I am — or rather some day I hope to he — 
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an artist like yourself, only with me it will be working for 
bread.' 

'Ah I' 

It was but a monosyllable, but it was full of significance ; it 
was pitiful, but it had also a sort of fierceness in it. It was 
evident to her that this poor man was eccentric, to say the least of 
it ; but her gratitude was due to him even if he were a madman. 
' Let me know the name of my deliverer,' said she earnestly. 

' Pearson,' he answered ; ' but you need not make so much of 
the matter ; I heard you cry for help, and rowed across yonder. 
It took me half-an-hour, it is true ; a few years ago it would have 
taken me five minutes.' 

* You have been ill, then ? ' 

' Yes, I was taken ill abroad ; I am reduced to this ; ' he held 
out his skinny hand against the sun, which almost shone through it. 
' Let us talk on a worthier subject — ^yourself. Who are you ? ' 

' My name is Ellen Conway : I am an orphan, but I am staying 
here for the present with some kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw. 
You must come and receive their thanks, for they value her you 
have saved far beyond her merits.' 

' They are good friends to you, then ? ' 

' No one had ever better.' 

' And rich ? ' 

' Yes, they are very well oflF.' 

' Eich and good friends, and yet you are poor, you say, I do 
not understand that sort of friendship.' 

' Oh, it is not their fault ; I could live with them all my life, I 
believe, if I were so minded ; but I prefer to be independent.' 

' And you have a talent with the pencil ? ' 

K 2 
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'I sometimes think I have ; at all events, I take a great plea- 
sure in it. Perhaps it is hereditary, for my dear father did the 
Uke.' 

* He was an artist, then ? ' 

* No, a soldier.' 

Her companion nodded and leant back in the stern with a 

weary air. Nelly took to her oars again, and in a few strokes 

brought the boat beside the jetty. 

' You are staying at the hotel, I believe. Miss Conway ? ' 

' Yes, I hope you will call, sir, or permit my friend Mrs. 

Wardlaw to call on you : I should be very sorry to lose sight of 

one to whom I owe so much.' 

* My lodgings are not good enough to receive ladies in,' he 
answered simply ; ' but I will certainly call at the hotel.' 

Nelly held out her hand ; he took it and carried it rapidly to 
his lips, which startled her a little. 

Concealing her alarm, however, she wished him * good-day' 
with a grateful smile, and walked quickly home. 

Her adventure was commonplace enough, and would have 
been so even if it had ended fatally ; but he who had shared it 
with her was certainly not a common character. It was difficult 
to guess his age, but she put it at about fifty-five ; that he was ill 
and poor seemed certain ; also that he was eccentric to an extreme 
degree : but she felt that he was a gentleman and had a good 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XVir. 

A SECOND SUITOR. 

It was not Nelly Conway's way to make much of any accident 
that befell her, but out of gratitude to Mr. Pearson she felt com- 
pelled to tell Mrs. Wardlaw how near she had been to Death, as 
well as to whom she owed her escape from it. That good lady was 
so horrified by the mere fact, that it was fortunate the narrator 
did not use any arts of embellishment. ' I should never, never 
have forgiven myself, dear Nelly, if anything had happened to 
you.' 

' WTiy not, dear Mrs. Wardlaw ? It would not have been your 
fault.' 

' Yes, it would ; for ever letting you go out of my sight. Does not 
this show how totally unfit you are to take care of yourself? And 
yet you used to talk of going away from us, and living all alone in 
London.' 

That * used to talk ' was quite a Machiavellian touch : it 
suggested that this wild resolution of Nelly's had been given up ever 
so long ago, instead of being a project that pressed itself upon her 
daily, as Mrs. Wardlaw was well aware, though her guest had 
ceased to talk of it of late, as is often the case when we are on the 
brink of action. 
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* I can't be caught by the tide in London,' urged Nelly, ' unless 
I choose my lodgings down at Bankside.' The periodical inun- 
dations of the Thames, according to the last aquatic information, 
having just taken place in that locality. 

This bantering rejoinder drew no answering smile from Mrs. 
Wardlaw. ' There was nothing to laugh at,' thought that kind 
old soul, in anything which had reference to Nelly's threatened 
departure. 

* Well, at all events, it was not Mr. Pearson's fault that I was 
nearly drowned, but quite the reverse ; so I hope you will be very 
kind to him,' said Nelly softly. ' He is an artist, but not, I fancy, 
very prosperous.' 

'Not likely to be, my dear,' answered her hostess drily. 
* Drawing and painting are all very well for those who can aflFord 
them, but as professions ' 

* Hush 1 ' The door opened. The servant announced ' A gentle- 
man to see you, ma'am ; ' and in walked the very person in question. 
Mr. Pearson was dressed in the same time-worn summer suit which 
he had had on an hour or so ago, when Nelly had parted from him 
on the jetty; but even the hotel waiter had not mistaken his 
social position. His hat was in his hand, and the intelligence and 
delicacy of his features were more clearly seen ; there was a 
hesitation in his manner, but it did not appear to arise from 
imauvaist honte, but seemed rather a personal characteristic. 

Mrs. Wardlaw held out her hand to him at once, which seemed 
to reassure him. 

' You have placed me, Mr. Pearson, under a very great obliga- 
tion by preserving to me this dear girl.' 

* That you should have a high regard for the young lady does 
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not astonish me,' said he ; ^ though as I understand, madam, she is 
no blood relation.' 

' She is my adopted daughter,' said Mrs. Wardlaw, with quite 
a fierce look at Nelly, as much as to say, ' Contradict me if you 
dare.' If she could but be reduced to silence, the elder lady 
might not unreasonably assume some authority when the matter of 
the girl's departure should come to be seriously discussed. 

' Mrs. Wardlaw is as kind to me as any mother could be,' said 
Nelly, whom experience had made alive to pitfalls of this kind, 'but 
I am not a party to the arrangement of adoption.' 

'Why not?' inquired Mr. Pearson, not with conventional 
indiflference, but as if he was really anxious to kuow. 

' Well, I have the filial love, but not the sense of filial duty,' 
said Nelly naively. ' I don't mind her petting me, but then I 
want to have my own way.' 

' Very natural,' said the visitor approvingly. 

' What I' interrupted Mrs. Wardlaw with indignation. 

' But, as I was about to add, madam, very wrong. Wlien a 
young girl is left without father or mother, and (as she has 
informed me) scanty means, why should she refuse the help of 
loving hands ? Ah, dear young lady. Poverty, like Death, has its 

charms when at a distance, but when it comes near us look at 

me.' 

There was light enough yet to see his threadbare clothes, his 
parched and weary face, the hollow eyes that bespoke want as 
well as weakness; but light enough also (for those who could 
see them) to mark the pride and independence of his look and 
mien. 

* You are an honest man,' said Mrs. Wardlaw warmly, * and you 
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know what you are talking about. 3Iay this dear girl have the 
wisdom to lay yonr wonb to heart ! ' 

^At the same time,' continiied he, ^the bread of dependence 
can never be 00 sweet as that we earn. Yon tell me. Miss Conway, 
that you trust to your pencil to do something for you. I have 
some judgment in such matters — though, it is true, my own want 
*of success may inspire little confidence. Might I see your 
drawings ? ' 

Nelly ran upstairs at once to bring down her portfolio. Brief 
as was her absence, there was time enough for the visitor to say 
with hurried eagerness, ' She will leave yon, Mrs. Wardlaw, and 
take her own way ; she will fail in her object, but she will not 
confess it ; she will suffer — and make no sign ; you must never 
lose sight of her.' 

' Bless the man I as if I shovZdl Hush, here she is I ' 

* So these are your art*treasures, are they, young lady ? ' said he 
cheerfully, as Nelly placed the portfolio before him, and then sat 
down, in modest confusion, a little ashamed of her prompt 
acceptance of his criticism. But then she was anxious to ' im- 
prove ' and be corrected in her faults. ' Well, there is plenty of 
promise ; plenty — dear me, what's this in silver paper ? a gem, no 
doubt?' 

' Oh, please, I did not mean that for a specimen,' said Nelly 
with a sudden flush. 

* Why not ? it's very creditable ; a quaint old garden, and a house 
of Queen Anne's time.' 

^ It is our old house at Richmond : I did it for my poor father 
as a present on his birthday — and — and — ' here she burst into 
tears and ran out of the room. 
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The events of the afternoon had been a severer mental strain 
than at the time she had felt them to be. Her nerves were 
altogether unstrung. 

* Her father met his death in China under the saddest circum- 
stances,' explained Mrs. Wardlaw in low tones. * It is too shock- 
ing to talk about. She is quite upset, you see ; but I know she 
had rather be left alone, and presently she will come back again 
all right.' 

' Poor girl, poor soul 1 and this was done for her father, was it, 
and he never lived to see it ? It's a pretty picture, but the senti- 
ment is above all art. She wouldn't part with it now, I dare say, 
for anything.' 

* I should think not. Why, John — that's my husband — oflFered 
her ever so much for it, but she wouldn't have sold it him for ten 
times its weight in gold. She doesn't much like it even to be 
looked at, though she did show it the other day to Mr. Milbum.' 

' Milbum ? ' inquired Mr. Pearson. * What Milbum ? ' 

* Oh, a gentleman who is staying at the hotel. A very nice 
young fellow — Herbert is his christian name. Do you know him ? ' 

Mr. Pearson shook his head. ' I thought it might have been 
a man I knew in India, but on reflection it cannot be he. Is she 
fond of him ? ' 

' What, Nelly of Mr. Milbum ^ Well, really, one doesn't talk 
of such things.' 

* " Not to strangers," you would say : of course not. Only I 
feel such an interest in this young lady from having seen her in 
such a strait as I did this afternoon : within a few minutes of 
being drowned, and yet so calm and quiet.' 

* Ah, because she's so " fit to go," that's it, Mr. Pearson. Well, 
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siace you saved her life, you have some right to h^ar about her. 
I am in hopes this Mr. Milburn may win her heart. It would be 
an excellent match for her ; but there has been some hitch upon her 
side. Girls are so strange. I think, however, she seems to miss 
him since he went away.' 

' He is not here, then, at present ? ' 

' No, he comes back to-morrow : you will then see them 
together, and be able to judge for yourself.' 

* I suppose such a pretty girl has been sought after, notwith- 
standing her want of fortune, by other suitors ? ' 

'Well, between ourselves, by one person only. It's a sad 
business. His father has stepped in between the young people. 
He is a hard man — but still it is not to be wondered at. Nelly 
has not a shilling, and the young man will be very rich when his 
father dies. It is the Mr. Balph Pennicuick who is standing for 
Slowcombe. He was a great friend of Captain Conway's, neverthe- 
less — that was Nelly's father.' 

' Then he has not been a friend of his child ? ' 

* Well, no ; I don^t call him a friend. It is true he oflFered 
her an annuity after her mother's death, but she declined it.' 

* Why so ? ' he inquired again with that air of genuine interest 
which seemed to excuse what would have otherwise appeared to be 
mere vulgar curiosity. 

' Well, you see how independent she is : she would probably 
not have taken it in any case, but it was ofifered, I fancy, un- 
graciously. If I were to say to Nelly, "Here is a five-pound 
note, but imderstand at the same time that you have no claim upon 
me," that would be very brutal.' 
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' But it would be the truth,' said the other drily. 
' Perhaps so : but I would rather never speak truth again than 
say such a thing.' 

* Your husband should be a worthy man, madam.' 

' John ? I should think so I No better man breathes. But 
what makes you say that ? ' 

* Because he has a noble wife.' 

* La I well, I'm sure ! ' said Mrs. Wardlaw ; and she looked very 
much relieved as Nelly re-entered the room. It began to strike 
her, as it had struck her 70ung friend before, that their visitor 
was a little eccentric. 

' I have looked through your drawings, my dear young lady, 
and I think you want nothing but good teaching ' 

'Which she shall have wherever and whenever she likes,' put in 
poor Mrs. Wardlaw, never forgetting the word in season. 

'To turn out a good artist,' continued Mr. Pearson. 

* Since you are stopping here, why cannot you be her master? ' 
inquired Mrs. Wardlaw boldly. 

' Alas, I am not even my own master,' returned the other 
gravely. ' And I am called elsewhere even now.' He rose from 
his chair as he spoke. 

* I wish you could see John,' said Mrs. Wardlaw, who had con- 
fidence in her husband's ' business head.' ' If it's a question of terms, 
I am sure there will be no difficulty, and he'll be back by the 
express to-night.' 

Mr. Pearson shook his head. 

' Well, perhaps you'll give us a line by post, just to say where 
you are likely to be : even a word or two of advice to Nelly — 
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good advice,' she added significantly — * that will be very welcome, 
won't it, my dear ? ' 

*I can't write,' sighed Mr. Pearson. He had muttered the 
remark, as he thought, to himself, hut they had both heard it. 

* He must be certainly mad,' thought Mrs. Wardlaw, * to say 
he can't write ! ' 

' At least it is very painful to me,' added the visitor, touching 
his right hand. 

* Then how terrible it must have been to you to pull that boat 
out to my rescue I ' said Nelly tenderly. 

*0h, it was nothing — and soon over,' answered he, smiling; 
* and then, you know, you pulled me back.' 

* What a mercy it is that you can draw with it ! ' observed Mrs. 
Wardlaw, looking at his hand, which, though thin and delicate, 
showed no sign of hurt* 

^ True, yes: one feels what is amiss, but one overlooks one's 
advantages. I can just make shift to draw.' llien after a pause 
he added, ' Though I am obliged to go, ladies, I hope to see you 
again some day.' 

* I hope it will be soon,' said Mrs. Wardlaw warmly. 

* Whether I see you or not, Mr. Pearson, I shall not forget you, 
nor what I owe you,' added Nelly earnestly. 

She could hardly say less, yet her manner was so grateful that 
she could hardly have expressed more. He said good-bye to each 
of them, and was gone. 

,' What a strange man ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Wardlaw. 

' A very good and kind one, I am sure,' said Nelly. 

^ I have no doubt about it : but I wish he was a little more like 
other people.' 
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* He has had troubles, I fear, which have broken him.' 

' But they can't have broken his wrist ; or if they have, how is 
it that he can paint and yet not write ; iha;t is what seems to me 
so queer. By the by, did you see him paint ? ' 

' Yes : at least, I saw his colour-box, because I was so clumsy as 
to tread upon it.' 

' Well, it is very mysterious : and I wish John had been 
here.' 

Mr. Wardlaw arrived in due time, according to promise, and, as 
it happened, Mr. Milbum with him. 

' I was able,' the latter explained at dinner-time, ^ to escape 
from the lawyers a day earlier than I had hoped.' 

* How nice of you it was, dear Herbert,' said his sister gushingly, 
^ to come back again to me as soon as you could.' 

' Dear Herbert ' did not reply to this, and Miss Milbum, who 
detected a sly smile upon Mrs. Wardlaw's face^ looked anything 
but pleased. 

If Mr. Milbum's personal presence had been dispensed with, 
his attention was still a good deal occupied by business affairs. 
Not a day passed without deeds and documents passing and re- 
passing through the post, in all of which his sister took a family 
pride, and talked sympathisingly about the trouble there always 
was in settling matters connected with large landed estates. This 
continued for a week or two, during which the intimacy of the two 
families increased by time rather than circumstance, and Miss 
Milbum kept watch and ward over her brother as though he had 
been an enchanted princess for whom marriage had been foretold 
to be fatal, and she herself were an incorruptible dragon. 

It was Nelly' s custom to take a walk before breakfast, when 
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the sands, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the bathing 
machines, were as deserted as those of Sahara, and the roar or 
whisper of the waves was the only noise to be heard. She was 
returning one morning from her favourite bay, when she saw Mr. 
Milbum coming towards her. He was a late riser, and had ex- 
pressed in her presence his astonishment at her own heroic conduct 
in taking these matutinal walks : and at the sight of him she felt 
her face flush. She had as little vanity as it is possible for a 
pretty girl to have, but she knew why he was to meet her, and 
what he was about to say. She saw as they drew nearer one 
another that his face wore a more earnest look than usual, and yet 
that it had an expression of unrest about it : a combination she 
had noticed once before in the face of another man. 

* You are very courageous, Mr. Milbum,' said she, smiling — for 
a woman has always a smile and a tear handy — ' thus to dare the 
morning air.' 

* Yes, I am courageous,' he quietly said ; * perhaps even to 
audacity. Would you mind turning back with me, Miss Conway, 
just for a hundred yards or so ? ' 

He little knew that he was leading her back to the very spot 
where Eaymond Pennicuick had told to her — in vain — the same 
old story that he himself was about to tell again, or he would 
surely have avoided it as of evil omen. 

They walked on for a few steps in silence, which becoming 
intolerable to Nelly, as well it might, she broke by a reference to 
his sister. 

* Miss Milbum told us yesterday that all your business bad 
at last been settled ; so I suppose you feel quit« a gentleman at 
large ? ' 
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' It has not all been settled, dear Miss Conway ; but it will be 
80 before I get borne again ; and how it is to be done will depend 
on you.' 

* On m« ? ' said she gaily, but with a weight about her heart 
that sank it very low. ' I am afraid my advice on such matters 
will not be worth much.' 

* Your decision on the point will nevertheless be final. This 
estate, that Catherine talks so much about, but which is no such great 
matter after all, has a " mansion " upon it (as the auctioneers call 
it), which is at present a millstone about my neck. I am to decide 
to-day whether I am to live in it or to let it. If the former, I 
shall sell out of the regiment and become, as you say, a gentleman 
at large ; if the latter, I shall return at once to China.' 

* Indeed ! ' said she with genuine interest. She felt that she 
should be seriously sorry if this bright, kind young fellow should 
leave England, when in all probability they would never meet again. 

' Yes. If I stay in this country, and reside at my own place, 
it will certainly not be alone, nor with my sister : she is a good 
creature, but I feel that we could not live for ever under the same 
roof. But if, my dear Miss Conway, you would consent to be it« 
mistress, then I should be the happiest man, I do believe, in 
England. Take time, take time, I do beseech you ' (for he read 
rejection in her eyes), *for if you say "No," that will mean exile, 
probably for all my life. I was your father's friend ' 

'Mr. Milbum, I entreat you to say no more,' interrupted the 
girl earnestly. * I ask it for both our sakes ; I appeal to a nature 
that I know is as unselfish as it is kind to spare yourself and m^. 
I am deeply sensible of the honour you would confer upon me, and 
of which I am wholly unworthy ; but I cannot accept it. I do not 
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mean to marry. I have had troubles such a^ you cannot imder- 
stand * 

* But I said " Take time, take time," ' broke in the young 
naan eagerly. * I know you have had cruel trials, from which, at 
present, you have not recovered. It was wrong of me to speak so 
soon, but my love must be my excuse.' 

' You need no excuse, Mr. Milbum ; though, indeed, that you 
have thought so seriously of one like me, surprises me. If I have 

given you cause to — to ' She blushed and hesitated, her mind 

reverting to his sister and her innuendoes. 

' No, you have given me no cause,' said he ; * it is Nature 
herself which has made you so adorable. I have said that I was 
audacious in my hopes, but tell me at least that I need not 
despair.' 

' Mr. Milbum, you have been very kind to me. I believe you 
are a good man, and I respect you with my whole heart; but, once 
for all, I cannot marry you.' 

' It is enough. I have no right to ask you another question, 
yet I must put it for my own sake ; for if your answer is what I 
believe it will be, hope will still be left to me — as it is left, they 
say, even to the most wretched. I am, it seems, not personally dis- 
tasteful to you. Is the cause of my rejection that you love another ? ' 

Her lips moved, though without any articulate sound. Her 
face flushed from brow to chin. She cast down her eyes. Her 
answer was very plain to read. Milbum bit his lips — his face, 
unlike hers, was very pale — and bent his head. It was his sub- 
mission to his fate. ' Let us go back to the hotel,' he said ; * you 
must not keep your friends waiting for breakfast. Do not cry, 
I beseech you. I am not worth a tear from your eyes.' 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

MISS MILBUBN EXPBESSES APPBOVAL. 

It was with profound distress that Nelly Conway had received 
and rejected the offer of Milbum's hand, for she had no doubt that 
his heart would have gone with it. It would have pained her to 
have so behaved to any honest yoimg fellow, but, in truth, she had 
a great liking for this one, though it had no touch of love about 
it. It was plain to her that her departure from Sandybeach, on 
which she had so long determined, could be no longer delayed if 
Mr. Milbum should stay on there ; and though, indeed, that was 
not probable, for he would be sure to feel the delicacy of her posi- 
tion, and hasten to relieve her of his presence, yet what right had 
she — who in any case had meant to go— to drive him to such a step ? 
That very day, therefore, without stating her immediate reasons 
for her resolution, she informed her kind host and hostess of her 
intention to go to town at once, and begin the life of independence 
she had always determined upon. There was a terrible scene of 
tears and tender pleading, which would have carried conviction, 
had she needed it, of how dear she had become to both these ez-* 
cellent people. 

*It11 go near to break my old woman's heart,* said Mr. 
Wardlaw, in a tone that showed his own was not quite bomb-proof. 

VOL. II. 
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* Oh, never mind 7?i«,' sobbed his wife ; ' when I'm dead and 
gone she'll be sorry, and I dare say will come back to you, John, 
and make the tea, and put out the flowers, and play toons to you 
on the piano, just as she used to do.' The recollection of these 
tender services, which were no longer, it seemed, to be performed 
by her darling, utterly overcame the good lady. 

' I am sorry that any poor thing we were able to do for you,* 
said Mr. Wardlaw simply, * should have the sense of obligation 
about it. We didn't^ — neither of us — mean it to be so. Miss 
Nelly, I do assure you.' 

' Oh, I am sure you didn't, and I never did feel it so,' cried 
the poor girl. ' It is your very goodness and kindness that make 
me want to go.' 

*Then we'll be very hard and grumpy, won't we, missus? 
We'll do our very best to be unkind to you, indeed, though just 
at first, perhaps, my old woman here will find it a little difficult.' 

' Not more difficult than you would, Mr. Wardlaw. Of course 
I don't mean exactly what I said. I have been made so happy by 
your kindness, but it has placed me in a false position. I feel 
myself getting less and less fitted — because you spoil me so— to 
make my. own way in the world ; and so I must needs set about it 
at once.' 

As in all discussion in which the affections mingle, the argu- 
ments were various and discursive; but Nelly maintained her 
point : it was settled that she was to go to town, and, residing, if 
possible, at the old lodgings in Gower Street, to there pursue her 
studies. She wrote that day to the proprietor of the * Fine Axts ' 
establishment at Richmond, who had been her earliest patron, to 
inquire as to some drawing-master whose charges should be within 
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her slender means. As a supplement to his teaching, it was her 
purpose to attend the classes at South Kensington. 

Having got over the first and worst difficulty — that of wrenching 
herself from her generous friends — Nelly felt somewhat more 
composed in mind ; but the need of solitude after so much mental 
struggle was imperative. For the second time that day she took 
a walk alone. On this occasion she went inland, as being the less 
likely route on which to meet people, and especially Mr. Milbum ; 
she chose a footpath through the fields that led to the high down- 
land above the village, and on the down she walked for miles with 
untiring feet, in a clear wind that blew the sea-gulls about the 
skies, and the weariness and worry out of her brain. In youth 
nature will do this for us, but in old age the sunshine and the 
breeze fall but as rain upon a stony soil. 

On her way down she saw a female figure coming up the path ; 
by the daintiness with which she crossed the stiles and picked her 
way she knew it was Miss Milbum, and would gladly have avoided 
the rencontre. There was a little wood between tbem, through 
which were two paths, one direct and the other leading to a small 
farm, and so by a circuit to the same point of egress. Nelly took 
the longer route, calculating that this lady would take the other, 
but, when she emerged, there was her friend seated on the stile, and 
dinting the soft ground with the point of her parasol. 

' My dear Miss Conway, I am so glad to have found you,' cried 
she, with enthusiasm. * Indeed, I came out on purpose. I felt 
that I could never have sat down to dinner, or have met you in 
any cold or formal way, as usual, without expressing to you what 
I felt : without telling you how admirably, how nobly, you have 
behaved ! ' 

o 2 
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^ I am glad to hear I have earned your good opinion, Miss 
Milbum,' said Nelly coldly ; ' but I am at a loss to know what I 
have done to deserve it.' 

* Well, it is not what you have done, so much as what you have 
not done : not one girl in a thousand, in your position, would have 
resisted such a temptation. To see the incongruity of things, and 
the impropriety of any line of conduct in the presence of a great 
advantage, is given to so very few people.' 

' You speak in riddles,' answered Nelly : her tones were ice ; 
her face was stone. 

* Ah, there again you are so judicious; you are qvAte right to 
keep dear Herbert's secret as though it were your own: only, as it 
happens, he has told me everything.' 

* Everything I ' repeated Nelly slowly. He surely, surely, could 
never have told this woman that sacred secret which she had hidden 
from every eye but his, and only revealed to him in merciful 
kindness. 

' Oh, yes ; how you refused him, though he actually oflFered to 
make you mistress of the old Hall. It was a most imprudent im- 
pulse, but, there ! you had the good sense to see it in its right light. 
Most fortunately — as I told him — you were a girl of independent 
spirit, and who understood the fitness of things. He will imder- 
stand it himself if he has time for thought, and is let alone. 
Then, what a comfort it will be to you to reflect that you acted as 
you have done. My dear Miss Conway, it may seem a liberty, but 
if you knew how gratified I feel for your conduct to dear Herbert 
— might I kiss you ? ' 

* I really don't see any reason why you should,' said Nelly, 
drawing herself back from the threatened embrace. 
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' Well, at all events you may count upon me to be your friend 
for Ufe.' 

' You are very good, but I am a&aid there will be few oppor- 
timities of our meeting in future. Our ways will lie far apart. It 
will be my lot to earn my own living — if, indeed, I am able to 
succeed in that — while you "* 

' One moment I ' interrupted Miss Milbum sprightlily : ' never 
mind about me, for Fm nobody in this matter : I am only thinking 
of dear Herbert. You have often talked, you know, about earning 
your own living, but in the mean time you continue to remain here 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw.' 

'WeU?' 

' What I was about to say is a little embarrassing, my dear 
Miss Conway,' continued the other, and it must be confessed by no 
means in her usual style, which was florid and flowing. ' Indeed, if I 
was not certain that your good sense would insure its being taken 
as it is intended, as a friend's advice, I could hardly mention it : 
but the fact is, so long as you remain at Sandybeach, there will be 
still danger.' 

' To whom ? ' 

* Well, really you are qmte abrupt : I mean, of course, to dear 
Herbert. You have behaved admirably, and, as it were, saved him 
from himself: but be is not yet — ahem — well — ' she looked towards 
the coppice and found a metaphor — * out of the wood. It is possible 
he may himself fly from temptation : I recommended that course to 
him very strongly, but then men are «o weak. What I wish to ask you 
— and I know it is a great favour — ^would yov, mind going away ? ' 

' As it happens. Miss Milbum,' said Nelly quietly, < I am going 
away to-morrow or the next day at latest. I am bound to say, 
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however, that, if it had not been so, your request would not have 
moved me. I think it oflBcious, I think it impertinent, and to the 
last degree unbecoming in — I will not say a lady — but any woman.' 

Nelly's blood was fairly up ; she mounted the stile with a vigour 
that rather alarmed her late companion, who made room for her 
with great alacrity, and hurried home. 

It was very well that she was going ; that she had thoroughly 
made up her mind to leave Sandybeach, and informed others of it, 
or she felt as though she must have stayed, in sheer defiance of that 
insolent request. 

However, there was one good thing about it ; it had reminded 
her, in a manner not easily to be forgotten, of her own position in 
the world, of the humility of which, at times, she had perhaps been 
in danger of losing sight. It was high time that she should begin 
life upon a genuine basis. 

On the day after the morrow she would receive a definite an- 
swer from the lodging-house keeper ; indeed, such had been her 
haste to escape from Sandybeach, that she had b^ged her to tele- 
graph in case of the house being full, so that she might lose no 
time in applying elsewhere. How much better it would have beea 
could she have fled at once, that very morning, and so escaped the 
unmannerly and insulting advice of Catherine Milbum I 

As it happened, that lady might, after all, have spared herself 
the trouble — and perhaps even the pain — of making herselt* so 
disagreeable, for when she got home to the hotel she found her 
brother had in her absence quitted it for London. He had confided 
to her the feet of his rejection, simply to account for his departure, 
which he had intended to take in her company, but the manner in 
which she had received his news was so offensive to him (though 
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she was quite unconscious of it) that he had felt her society to be 
for the present insupportable. He left word that she should join 
him in town, whither business had suddenly summoned him, so 
soon as she heard from him again. 

* How very, very weak he is 1 ' was his sister's reflection. * He 
evidently dare not trust himself near the girl, for fear he should 
make a fool of himself a second time, and not so easily escape. 
1 wonder what induced her to reject him ! It is plain, from her 
late impertinent behaviour to me, that it was from no proper sense 
of the superiority of his position. Is it possible, I wonder, that 
she is married already ? Well, at all events, he has made himself 
safe, and for that one cannot be too thankful.' 

A telegram did come on the morrow to Nelly from Gower 
Street, but it was to say that the rooms she had fixed on — one of 
which was adapted for a studio — were not let, but at her disposal ; 
and she resolved to migrate thither the next day. 

It was this determination of hers that caused Mr. Wardlaw to 
write the letter to Ealph Pennicuick with the contents of which 
we are acquainted, her host and hostess having attempted in 
vain to persuade her to accept from them any pecuniary aid. On 
the morning of her departure she got a communication from the 
proprietor of the 'Fine Arts' depository at Richmond, which 
interested and excited her much. Its reception had the great and 
immediate good of diverting her mind from the pain of parting 
with her loving friends, which had wrung her very heart-strings, and 
seemed at the last moment to be greater than she could bear. The 
letter from Richmond was as follows : — 

In reply to your inquiry, I have the honour to tell you that I think I 
know of a teacher who will suit your purpose. He is not perhaps a first-rate 
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artisty but he draws and paints very well^ and indoed the best things I have now 
in my establishment are the work of his pencil. He came to reside here— I 
suppose for the river scenery — ^about three weeks ago, but has since gone to 
town ; he left his London address with me for the very purpose of my recom- 
ihending to him a pupil or two — and I enclose it with much pleasure. His 
terms^ as you see, are very moderate, and I believe him to be thoroughly com- 
petent. After all, it is quite possible you may know him yourself, for I seem 
to fancy he spoke of you, or at all events of Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw (to whom I 
offer my respectful compliments), when he first called on me. 

The card enclosed bore the name of Mr. William Pearson, 
Teacher of Dramng, &c., Bedford Place, and also his terms for 
attending at pupils' private houses. 

It was a common name enough, but still the probability was 
that this Mr. Pearson was identical with the very man who had 
saved Nelly's life but three days ago, and who had certainly made 
a very favourable impression on her and Mrs. Wardlaw. If this 
was so, the initial diflSculty of procuring a teacher was not only got 
over, but that teacher was just the one the girl would have chosen 
for herself had the choice been offered her. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Wardlaw had ^ fished ' for ilmt Mr* 
Pearson, with the very view of employing him as Nelly's master, 
and he had answered, ^ Alas, I am not even my own master ; ' but 
perhaps that had only meant that he could not teach out of London. 
At all events, this communication gave her matter for thought 
throughout the joiuney, prevented her from dwelling (not without 
sharp stings of conscience) upon those she had left behind her, 
and gave her hope that not quite everything in the hard life that 
lay before her would be new and strange. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TUTOR AND PUPIL. 

As honour cannot heal a wound, though it may help us to get 
one, so determination cannot make soft the bed which it has com- 
pelled us to lie on. It can only enable us to endure hardness. Very 
bare and melancholy looked the old lodging-house in Gower Street 
to poor Nelly's eyes, when she re-entered it as her own mistress ; 
lonely and full of bitter memories, though the rooms she had taken 
were not those which her mother and herself had tenanted of yore. 
Her bedroom looked now to the front, and the parlour, which was 
to be her studio, to the back, where a long strip of desolate garden 
groimd ran out, and was terminated by a dead wall. Mrs. Hansel, 
the landlady, was indeed profuse in her welcome, and even didactic 
also — it was a credit both to landlady and lady, she said, when * a 
party ' came back to their old quarters as in this case — but Nelly 
missed Mrs. Wardlaw's loving looks, and the kind and cheerful 
accents of her honest spouse. Upon the whole, she had not felt so 
miserable since her father's death ; for at her mother's there were 
hopes for her still, though she had tried to persuade herself other- 
wise. But now there was no hope that a young girl could call 
such. The knowledge that she had given sorrow to two noble 
natures, as she believed those of Baymond and Mr. Milbum to be. 
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was no slight addition to her sense of woe, which was indeed 
almost overwhelming. 

There had been young and delicately nm-tured women before 
her, doubtless, who in lonely London lodgings, friendless and 
almost moneyless, had been sustained by strong ambition and had 
lived to justify their aspirations. But she felt that hers was not 
one of those exceptional characters; she had no conviction of 
success, no consciousness of genius to support her. If these even 
fell short of their ideal, they attained to something ; their arl, 
their talent, at least procured them a due subsistence : but in 
Nelly's case to procure this had become her chief if not her highest 
aim, and if she fell short of it, she would fail miserably indeed. 
Her practice with her brush at Sandybeach had much disheartened 
her ; she had observed the sketches of others, who themselves had 
made no particular mark in the world, to be much superior to her 
own ; she could not do much better than even Mr. Milburn, who 
was but a desultory amateur, while that little sketch, slight as it was, 
from her father's hand, which she had become possessed of, was in- 
finitely beyond her powers. Yet she had never heard him spoken 
of as having any especial skill as an artist. It was plain that her 
only chance was application and incessant work, and that very 
evening she despatched a line to Mr. Pearson to ask him to call 
upon her. * If you are the same gentleman that I met at Sandy- 
beach,' she wrote, ' it will be a happy chance for me indeed should 
you have a little time for teaching at your disposal.' 

She received no reply the next day, nor the next, and almost 
in despair she took counsel of Mrs. Hansel as to what should be 
done. 

* Well, Janet shall step roimd with you and call upon the 
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gentleman^ if you please, Miss ; for you see you couldn't well go 
alone.' 

Nelly had not seen this, having been deterred from that course 
by shyness rather than by any sense of impropriety, but she at 
once acknowledged to herself that the good woman was right. 
Suppose this Mr. Pearson should turn out to be a stranger, or 
indeed in any case, it would not have been becoming. 

' But is your daughter well enough to walk so far ? ' said Nelly, 
for poor Janet was an invalid, a little deaf, and somewhat lame. 

' Oh yes, it will do her good to walk a little way, the doctors 
say : and the poor dear is so pleased when she can make herself 
useful. It is mostly but sitting work as she can do, and she can 
keep company with you. Miss, if you please — and do her needle- 
work all the same — when your tutor comes.' Here was a difl&culty 
(which had never occurred to Nelly) at once suggested and got 
over. At the same time it impressed her unpleasantly with a 
sense of her own ignorance of the world and her general incompe- 
tence. What mistakes might she not commit, what precautions 
might she not overlook I How difficult was the whole course of life 
before her, and how unskilled she was to navigate it I 

That very afternoon Mr. Pearson called, and delighted indeed 
was she to find in him her Sandybeach preserver. Her pleasure, 
however, was damped at seeing him look so ill and worn. 

* I have only just got your letter, my dear young lady,' said he 
kindly, * or you may be sure you would have seen me earlier. I 
have been out of town on business.' 

' I fear you have been working too hard, Mr. Pearson ; it seems 
quite selfish in me to wish to add to your labours.' 

^ Nay, drawing and painting never hurt me ; I have had other 
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work on hand of a more harassing nature : but that is over now, 
at all events for the present. To teach you will be a great 
pleasure. How strange it is that we should meet again in this 
manner!' 

* It is most fortunate for me,' said Nelly simply. 

* I hope so, I trust so. Miss Conway, consider me your friend 
as much as your tutor. If I am saying too much, forgive me — 
but after what happened down at the seaside, it seems as if Fortune 
intended me to be of service to you.' 

* It does indeed,' said Nelly gratefully. 

There was something in this poor artist which inspired her 
with trust and confidence. He was so outspoken and so frank — on 
everything except his own troubles — that a less unsuspicious 
person than herself might have well believed in him. 

When Janet came into the room, and dropped into a chair 
with her needlework in her hand, Mr. Pearson raised his eyebrows, 
then murmured, 'To be sure,' and sighed. Nelly was not the 
least afraid of him, but the sense of his eccentricity did not wear 
off by any means. It seemed to her that the expression of pre- 
mature age in this poor man, his pre-occupation, strange looks 
and incoherent talk, were all the result of trouble. In his 
teaching — for she took her first lesson then and there — he was 
very quiet and patient. In the middle of it, a letter came for 
her, which being marked ' immediate,' she asked leave to open : 
otherwise she would have postponed the reading of it till she was 
alone — for the handwriting was that of Saymond Pennicuick. 

* You seem disturbed,' said Mr. Pearson gently. * You have 
had no bad news, I hope ? ' 

* No : not exactly.' 
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* You said I might be your friend, Miss Conway,' continued 
her companion earnestly. * If the matter is one in which I can be 
of any help, I need not say I am at your service. — Let me see the 
letter.' 

He took it out of her unresisting hand. It was a great liberty, 
of course, yet she experienced no sense of resentment. There was 
something in his manner so genuinely kind and honest, that it 
was impossible to be offended with him. Moreover, she felt 
the need of advice and sympathy as she had never felt it before. 
She had not a friend on earth, as it happened, who could give 
her an opinion upon the matter in question, without bias or pre- 
judice. 

' Dearest Nelly/ ran the letter. ' My father hears from Sandybeach that 
you haye left your friends, and come to live in London alone, in hope? to earn 
your own living. I make no remark on this, because you know beforehand how 
I must regard such a course of conduct, how my heart bleedf for you when I 
think of the loneliness jou must at present feel, and of the hard things that must 
be in store for you. I hate myself, because I am at this moment in the midst of 
luxuries and comforts, and you are in your melancholy lodgings alone. However, 
I have no right, alas, to interfere in your arrangements. What I now write 
about is a communication that my father has received from Mr. Wardlaw. He 
urges upon him, now that he is in Parliament, that his first duty is to bring 
your poor father's case imder the notice of the Government, in order that some 
sort of provision should be made for you. As you have refused all assistance, 
even from those whose greatest happiness it would be to serve you, it is possible 
that even the idea of a government pension may be disagreeable to you. But I 
venture to think that you are bound to consider other things than your own 
feelings in the matter. If I v^ished to be selfish, I might urge that your ac- 
quiescence in this plan would give my father an opportunity of publicly rebutting 
certain infamous though vague charges which have been recently made against 
him in the newspapers concerning his conduct at Dhulang : but I prefer to press 
upon you a less personal argument. I would remind you that various more or 
less distorted accounts have got abroad respecting the catastrophe that happened 
to Captain Oonway ; and that you owe it to his memory to have the matter 
placed in its true light. From all that I know or have heard of his character and 
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diApomtioiiy it in inconceivable that he should have committed the indiscretion 
which cost him his life in the manner represented. The subject is so painful to 
the only person who can speak upon it^ that even I myself am unacquainted 
with the details, but from what has dropped from him on the subject, I am sure 
it was a very, very hard case. Your kind heart will at once suggest, " But will 
it not be stUl mure painful to that person to have to discuss the matter in public P " 
To that, I answer. No ; or rather, that though it will undoubtedly be distressing, 
the result, when it is once over, will be beneficial. As it is, I am confident 
that the malicious innuendoes which the newspapers opposed to my father's 
politics have been vile enough to publish, are having a most prejudicial efiect 
upon his health and spirits. His state is so grievous and deplorable, indeed, 
that I hardly like to dwell upon it. What I adjure you to do for all our sakes 
is this : vmte a few lines to my father, just to say that his intention of bringing 
Oaptain Conway's case before the notice of Parliament has reached your ears, 
and that it has your thorough approbation. 

' I remain, dearest Nelly, 
' Yours faithfully, 

* Raymond Penihcxjick.* 



* I have heard something of this,' said Mr. Pearson gravely, as 
he folded up the letter. ' The young gentleman's arguments are 
specious enough, but we must remember that he is an interested 
person.' 

* You are wrong there, Mr. Pearson,' said Nelly warmly ; * he 
has not a grain of selfishness in him. On the contrary, what I fear 
is that all his reasoning is used to hide his earnest desire to see 
me independent ; in short, that I should get the pension.' 

* Ah 1 and then, perhaps, he would like to win the pensioner.' 

* You are most unjust,' cried Nelly, so vehemently that Janet 
dropped her work, and stared at her in mute astonishment. * You 
do not know Raymond Pennicuick — nor me.' 

* To be sure, that is true,' answered the other quietly. * I was 
merely guided by one's ordinary experience of human nature. It is 
so rare to find young men " without a grain of selfishness." After 
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all, perhaps my ignorance of the individuals in question may not 
make my Opinion upon the matter in hand less valuable. Let me 
think about it while you go on with your drawing.' 

Nelly's fingers were still trembling with indignation, but she 
did her best to comply with this request, while Mr. Pearson, chin in 
hand, and with his hollow eyes turned upon the leafless garden, 
gave himself up to reflection. 

* If the writer of that letter is, as you say, to be depended 
upon,' said he presently, * if his statement of facts is genuine, you 
seem to me, my dear young lady, to have no choice but to act 
upon it. One point alone, on which he very justly dwells, appears 
to rae to be conclusive.' 

* You mean, that I owe it to my father's memory.' 

Mr. Pearson bowed his head. * It is of course a matter of 
feeling. Since, as I learnt from Mrs. Wardlaw, you never knew 
him personally from your childhood, it is possible this consideration 
may not weigh with you — and very naturally —as it would weigh 
with some daughters.' 

' Mr. Pearson,' said Nelly earnestly, * you misjudge me. Never 
was father more loved by daughter than mine by me. We were 
separated, indeed, by distance, but we were not divided ; my heart 
clung to him — and still clings — as nearly as though my hand had 
been always clasped in his.' 

She was not indignant, as she had been when her companion 
had reflected upon Raymond's motives, but her tones had a certain 
tender dignity which was very impressive. On Mr. Pearson, how- 
ever, this did not seem to have much effect. 

* He was a good father to you, then, though he was so much 
from home ? ' said he quietly. 
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* The best of &ther8 ; his poverty compelled him to live abroad 
with his regiment.' 

* Umph ! I thought regiments came home every five or six 
years or so.' 

^ He exchanged more than once for the reasons I have stated.' 
^ He was a good husband, then, no doubt ? ' 

* I do not feel called upon, Mr. Pearson, to discuss with you 
the affairs of my family,' said Nelly coldly. * As a matter of fact, 
however, there was a misunderstanding between my dear father 
and mother. They are both in Heaven now, and that is over.* 
She rose and went to the window to hide her tears. 

* Pray forgive me if I have pained you, my dear young lady. 
Such misunderstandings are common enough, and, as you say, 
death heals all.' 

He sighed so deeply that Nelly turned to him with pity in her 
dewy eyes. She could not help thinking how near he looked to 
death himself. 

* You have given me more than full measure,' said she, alluding 
to the two hours' teaching that had been agreed upon as the length 
of her lessons ; ^ you must not lavish on me thus your time and 
strength.' The last word was uttered involuntarily, and was sug- 
gested by his appearance. 

* But then we have been so discursive,' answered he with a faint 
smile. 

* And, Mr. Pearson,' continued Nelly, blushing, and speaking 
80 that Janet could not hear her, * when would it be most convenient 
to you to — I mean, shall I send you what is due to you — and very 
small remuneration it is for such kindly teaching — weekly, or ^ 

The fact was, her tutor looked so poor, as well as ill, that she 
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thought he might even prefer to receive his money day by day — 
a reflection which alone enabled her to summon courage to speak 
upon such a subject. 

* Oh, I think monthly will do,* interrupted he, still smiling. 
^ You may imagine, perhaps, to look at me that I may not live a 
month, but that is my affair.' 

* Dear Mr. Pearson, how you shock me 1 ' 

* Do I ? then I won't do it again. Seriously, I am not going 
to die just yet, having something of importance to do first. Well, 
here are the heads for you to study in my absence' — he had 
brought a couple of chalk drawings with him — * only, don't you 
overwork yourself. It is better to read than to draw, remember, if 
you want to avoid thinking too much; and you'll write to say 
you'll have that pension, won't you ? ' added he suddenly. 

* I will turn the matter over in my mind,' answered Nelly 
gravely, * though the pension is not the point.' 

* No, indeed ; I forgot. It is your father's memory. You are 
a good girl ; you will do what is right. Good day to you, my dear 
young lady.' 

Despite his ghastly looks, Nelly thought she had seldom seen 
a kindlier smile than that of Mr. Pearson. His troubles might 
have embittered his nature, but surely it was still wholesome and 
tender at the core. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HAUNTED. 

It is a fortnight since Nelly Conway took her first lesson in Grower 
Street, and during that time there have been spring tides in the 
ebb and flow of the lives of more than one person in this history, 
and she has been the moon which has most certainly caused them. 
Herbert Milbum has let his ^ family seat,' to his sister's extreme 
annoyance, and sailed for China, though his leave has by no means 
expired. It seems to him that he will never wish to return to his 
native land again. 

Salph Pennicuick is sitting at his chamber window at the 
Albany, watching the waning light in the skies, and the growing 
light in the streets. There is something which lies before him to 
be done this night which lies heavy on his soul, and prevents his 
giving his mind to any other subject for an instant. On the notice 
board of the House of Commons there is a statement that he, 
Ralph Pennicuick, will rise in his place, within the next four 
hours, and put a question to the Government concerning certain 
proceedings at Dhulang, and as to the reasons why a pension should 
not have been conferred upon the orphan daughter of Captain 
Arthur Conway deceased. The chief Tory organ has expressed its 
approval of this course in a far from complimentary fashion. 
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AmoDg its * Topics of the Day' appeared this paragraph : — *We 
are glad to inform our readers that we are at last to hear from the 
honourable member for Slowcombe his own story of the Dhulang 
catastrophe ; we shall compare it very carefully with certain notes 
of the same event with which we have been specially favoured by 
an eye-witness.' The appearance of these few lines, which were prob- 
ably passed by altogether unnoticed by nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand of those who read them, had affected the 
subject of them most seriously. Indeed, since his eyes had lit on 
them they had not known sleep. An eye-witness ! That must 
certainly be a falsehood, for, except Fu-chow and the Chinese 
officials, there could be no witness to what had happened at 
Dhulang in existence. Still, how came such a paragraph into the 
paper ? It had come out within twelve hours of his placing his 
notice on the board, and bitterly he now repented of having done 
so. It had been weak of him to the last degree to make his con- 
sent dependent upon Nelly's wishes, but he made certain that she 
would have opposed such a proceeding. How useless were sagacity 
and knowledge of human character to forecast the whims of 
women I 

The reflection may have been a just one, but intelligent as 
Pennicuick imdoubtedly was, he had not possessed the data for 
judgment in the present case. His mind had only concerned 
itself with the matter of the pension, which, we have seen, was not 
Nelly's motive of action at all: had that been the only question 
involved, she would no doubt have declined his services, and 
justified his foresight. But since she had said, * Yes,' he, Salph 
Pennicuick (though he had prided himself all his life upon that very 
capability) had not had the moral courage to say * No.' So weak 

p2 
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and broken was he, that, so &r from taking any pleasure in setting 
opinion at defiance, he bowed to it; the thought of what Mr. 
Wardlaw, and Herbert Milbum, and even his own son would ^ say ' 
should he go back from his word, and refuse to become Nelly's 
champion, had been too much for him. He had given the 
desired notice, and now he would have paid down half he was 
worth in the world — double the 20,000?., to secure which by fraud 
had cost him so dearly — to be able to withdraw it. But this 
required even something more than courage — audacity. Should he 
now shrink from the ordeal, judgment would go against him, as it 
were, by default, and even his own party would not have a word 
to say for him. 

Of course he exaggerated, as every man does, the amoimt of 
public attention he excited, but still this was very considerable. 
From the day of his election, now many months ago, up to now, 
the Tory papers— especially the chief organ of the opposition — 
had never, as the phrase goes, ^let him alone.' But this last 
paragraph about the Eye-witness had hit him harder than anything 
which had preceded it. He had consulted about it with his son — 
for the burden of the whole matter had become almost more than 
he could bear alone, and what he covid talk about, he discussed 
with him eagerly — and Baymond expressed himself more convinced 
than ever, that the attack was not dictated by mere party motives. 
* You have some enemy, &ther, who has done this,' said he, * and who 
has been working against you all along, like a mole, underground.' 

^ If he is a mole, he can't be an eye-witness,' said Balph, with a 
gleam of his old grim humour. 

^Of course not; it is mere lying. The Newspaper has two 
strongholds; the Impersonal, who is nobody but itself, the We ; 
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and the Personal, who is nobody at alL It is folly to contend with 
either of them, being shadows.' 

The remark would seem to evidence that the yoimg man had 
begun to think for himself, and, curiously enough, this had a dis- 
agreeable effect upon his father. 

^ I am failing and he is growing,' thought he ; ^ he is pushing 
me from my throne, and will presently reign in my stead.' 

But, on the other hand, Raymond had by this time a good many 
acquaintances on the Press, from whom it was likely enough he 
might have picked up this philosophy. Without revealing his 
intention, he went away and consulted some of these respecting 
the paragraph in question, and gleaned some important in- 
formation. Then he came back and told his father. 

' My suspicions have proved correct,' he said ; * those attacks 
have been all personal ; they have been " communicated." ' 

* And the person ? ' 

* Well, that I have not been able to discover. I doubt whether 
the newspaper itself knows who it is. What is very curious is that 
the substance of the last paragraph was brought to the ofl&ce by a 
Chinese.' 

fialph Pennicuick started from his chair mth a fierce oath 
* It is Fu-chow,' he cried. 

* Who is Fu-chow ? ' 

* A traitorous scoundrel in my employment on our shooting 
expedition, who discovered that the Shay-le — the relic — had been 
abstracted from the shrine, and gave information to the authorities. 
It was he, in fact, who ruined us.' 

* Forewarned is forearmed, sir,' said Raymond gravely; * that 
circumstance should certainly be mentioned in your speech to-night/ 
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It WM upon that speech, to be delivered in a few hours, that 
Balph Pennicuick was now pondering alone. His difficulties 
in the matter were enormous, and wholly exceptional. A maiden 
speech upon any subject in the House of Commons is an em- 
barrassing imdertaking to most people ; but the usual stumbling- 
blocks did not trouble him. He had no mauvaise honte ; he had 
plenty of words at his command ; and no one expected either a 
lengthy or a powerful oration. He had merely to make a state- 
ment of facts, every one of which was at his fingers' ends. But, 
unhappily, though authentic, these were the reverse of genuine 
They had happened, but they had happened to himself, and he 
must needs describe them as having happened to another man. 
What he had to tell, in feet, was a Lie from beginning to end ; 
and this is rather a feat to do successfully in the House of 
Commons, "^with the consciousness, too, that half-a-dozen hostile 
newspapers will be endeavouring to detect your falsehood the next 
morning. 

It seemed inconceivable that Fu-chow could have come to 
London, and put himself in connection with the Press : but how 
could Raymond's story about the Chinese informant be otherwise 
explained ? Fu-chow had shown hostility enough against him for 
anything (Mr. Pennicuick stigmatised it in his own mind as 
* malice,' though we know it had been but the payment of old scores), 
but it could never have been worth his while to come to England 
to wreak it. The only possible solution of the thing, though even 
that was improbable, was that some Englishman had brought Fu- 
chow home in his service, and that, finding himself in a position 
to do his old enemy a mischief, he was taking advantage of his 
opportunity. 
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He resolved at all events to take his son's advice, and to 
present the Imperial Parliament with a very dark picture of 
* Captain ' Fu-chow. At the same time, such was the state of his 
nerves, that he was not convinced by his own arguments, and feared 
lest even his worst apprehensions should, somehow, fell short of 
the reality. The condition of the whole man was one by no means 
unknown to the medical world, but which goes under a number of 
scientific names — names which often conceal its real nature. I 
have known a man unjustly suspected of delirium tremens, who 
was in reality troubled by the consciousness of having murdered a 
child of tender years. Balph Pennicuick was conscience-smitten. 
Wrongdoers sometimes are so ; they are morally prostrated by the 
guilty knowledge within them ; and yet they generally retain their 
intelligence — as some would call their reluctance to part with their 
stolen goods. 

Nothing, for example, was further from Ralph Pennicuick's mind 
that night than the idea of restitution, which had in fact by this 
time become almost impossible for him. It was doubtful whether, 
even if he should have gone down to the House and spoken the 
whole truth exactly respecting what had occurred at Dhulang, he 
would have been believed. Most people would have thought he 
had lost his wits ; his own son would certainly have done so, and 
would have preferred to think his father mad, rather than guilty of 
the crime of which he had thus accused himself. Ralph Pennicuick 
felt like a man lost in some primeval forest, who plods on with 
weary and uncertain steps, suspicious of unknown dangers, with 
this terrible addition to his lot, that the way he had come was 
barred behind him. 

The wind blowing boisterously from the south, brought pre- 
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sently to his ears the voice of the great clock at Westminster ; 
and he rang his bell for the servant to bring his overcoat. 

* This has just come for you, sir, by the post,' said Hatton, 
putting a roll of manuscript, as it seemed, into his hand. 

* Why do you pester me with such rubbish now ? ' answered his 
master pettishly. 

* Well, sir, it had " immediate " on it, or I should not have 
brought it in.' 

' You may go,' said Mr. Pennicuick, who was now equipped 
for departure: the vague terror with which he was consiuned 
impelled him, however, ere he went, to open this communication 
in private, though it was ten chances to one it was but some 
circular, the ' immediate ' on which was but a device to secure 
attention. 

The manuscript was tightly rolled, and had something hard 
inside it, which presently fell out upon the floor ; it was only a 
round piece of wood such as drawings are wrapped round to go by 
post. The drawing itself was in Mr. Pennicuick's hand, and his 
eyes were fixed upon it in abject terror. It was the representa- 
tion of a man tied to a stake, and being cut to pieces by an 
executioner in Chinese apparel : a vast crowd of men of the same 
nation were looking on, but indicated only by a few bold strokes : 
the whole picture was but a sketch, very slightly but skilfully 
rendered, with one exception — namely^ the countenance of the 
victim. This was most carefully and elaborately drawn, and re- 
presented without a shadow of doubt — indeed, almost as truly as 
the mirror reflects its object — the very face which was now re- 
garding it, namely, that of Pennicuick himsel£ Underneath, 
at the left-hand comer, was written, but in printed characters. 
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the day of the month on which Arthur Conway had been put to 
death at Dhulang. 

For a minute or two, it seemed as though Balph Pennicuick 
were on the eve of some physical calamity ; he stood swaying from 
side to side, as if about to fall, while his face worked in a manner 
frightful to behold : but presently he steadied himself, and tore 
the picture along and across and threw it on the fire, then the 
wrapper (addressed, like the date within, in printed characters), 
and afterwards even the little roll of wood. (If conscience were 
combustible, as some theologians assert the soul to be, how ea^ 
it would be to deal with it I) Then he drew out that drawer 
in his table which we have seen him open before — it glided out 
very easily now, as though it well knew its way — and took a deep 
draught of brandy. 

* Your brougham is at the door, sir,' said Hatton, putting in 
his respectable head. 

' Send it away: I'll walk,' was the abrupt reply. 

Mr. Hatton withdrew, shaking his head and compressing his 
nose with a wry face; he was a man who never took* spirits 
himself — preferring the claret of '64 — and hated the smell of them. 

Presently his master hurried out, and ran rapidly downstairs 
and into the street. The wind was in his teeth, but he did not 
mind that; physical exertion was welcome to him. Under the 
flickering gas lamps, with one hand on his hat and the other 
pressed to his breast, he walked rapidly down Waterloo Place, 
intending as usual when on foot to go through St. James's Park to 
Westminster. Something, however — perhaps the comparative 
gloom of that route— deterred him, and he turned sharply towards 
Parliament Street. Twice, blinded by the wind, and also by the 
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tumult of his own thoughts, which rendered him scarcely 
cognisant of external objects^ he came into collision with other 
passengers on the footway; and when at last he reached 
Westminster Hall and was about to enter it, he came face to &ce 
with a third man. No actual contact this time took place, yet 
Balph Pennicuick started back with a sharp and sudden cry ; and 
with a quick toss of the arms (as though one should say * All's 
Lost 1 ') he fell heavily on the pavement. 

A crowd was round him in a moment : his face was known, as 
is that of every member of the House at Westminster, after he has 
once taken his seat (though it has been but for an hour), and he 
was placed in a brougham at once, and taken home, speechless and 
insensible. 

Dr. Green was summoned at once, and of course Baymond. 
There were also two other doctors promptly in attendance. The 
medical opinion was that Mr. Pennicuick had had a stroke of 
apoplexy, though there were some symptoms not in accordance 
with this view. A little after midnight he recovered his speech. 

^ I have seen him,' he said suddenly, in distinct tones. 

* Who is it you have seen, father ? ' asked Raymond gently, as 
he leant over his pillow^ 

^ Arthur Conway.^ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A GOOD SON. 

Mattebs were so serious with Balph Pennicuick that night, that 
Baymond occupied a bedroom at his father's chambers, but he 
accompanied Dr. Green on his way home to have a few minutes' 
private talk with him : a doctor being always reticent, but in the 
presence of other doctors absolutely dumb. 

* It is a very bad case, I fear, Dr. Green,' said Raymond with 
grave abruptness. 

^ It is a complicated and serious one,' was the reply. 
'How can you possibly account for such an extraordinary 
hallucination as that which my poor father labours under ? ^ 

* It is not at all extraordinary, my dear young sir, if you use 
the word in the sense of uncommon ; I have seen a hundred such 
cases. You observed, I dare say, that I did not attempt to reason 
with the patient : nor even make any remark with respect to the 
absurdity of his conviction. The fact is, I did not wish my profes- 
sional brethren to know that the person he was speaking of was 
dead. 

'Why?' 

* Well, I consider myself a friend of the family, and though 
of course these things are supposed among us to go no &rther, it 
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is always best to be on the safe side. Your father may recover, you 

see ' 

^Indeed I hope so,' put in the young man quickly. 

* Just so : then it is better to keep things quiet. It is said by 
a great philosopher — but who did not have the advantage of being 
a student of medicine — that where a man takes his ideas for facts, 
and what he imagines for things, that man is mad. But this is 
not always the case. The hallucination sometimes arises from a 
less hopeless but still a very serious cause. I am about to ask you a 
painful question, but it is necessary you should be frank with me. 
Does your father take much wine at dinner ? ' 

' No. He has always been a singularly abstemious man in 
that respect. I have heard him say, and have no doubt of the 
fact, that he can take any amount of wine without it affecting 
him, but he never had any taste that way. I have seen him rise 
from table directly after dinner when other men sat over their 
claret, because drinking was disagreeable to him.' 

* And there has been no change in him in that respect of late 
months — since his return from China, for example ? * 

^ None that I am aware of.' 

* My dear yoimg friend, you have corroborated my worst sus- 
picions. Your father takes stimulants in secret, and to a great 
extent.' 

* You astonish me, doctor.' 

* Nevertheless I am speaking truth. There are <»ertain indica- 
tions in him which convince me of it. Moreover, when I asked for 
brandy, Hatton took some out of the little drawer, and I had 
noticed before that there was a smell of raw cognac in the sitting- 
room ; and it was not for the first time.' 
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^ G-ood heavens I ' cried fiaymond painfully ; ' that explains 
everything.' 

' No, it does not ; only some things. Your father has a fixed 
idea : ideas are always dangerous when a man has not to gain his 
own Living by them ; this one has become morbid and monopolising.' 

' You refer to this Dhulang afiair, of course ? ' 

' Yes. Those two scientific gentlemen had not heard about it, I 
saw ; they are " devoted to their profession/' as the phrase is ; that 
is to say, they throw away all advantages external to it, and flatter 
themselves that gives them " a pull " — which it does, only in the 
wrong direction. They had never heard of Arthur Conway, though 
the whole town is ringing with his name. You must on no ac-* 
count permit your father to read a newspaper for the next ten days.' 

' I am afiraid it is not likely that he will feel equal to do so,' 
said Baymond gloomily. 

* It is the first thing he will ask for — to see the papers,' said 
the doctor confidently. 

And Dr. Green was right. Twice and thrice the doctor called 
next morning, but always to find his patient in heavy stertorous 
slumber. Late in the day, however, he awoke, and turning his eyes 
upon his son, who was sitting by his pillow, put out his hand* 
Baymond, surprised and pleased by this touch of feeling, seized and 
pressed it eagerly : but he had mistaken the meaning of the action* 

' Where are they ? ' said the sick man hoarsely. * Why have 
you not brought the papers as usual ? Open the curtains — ^give me 
light.' 

When the light poured in, he saw that it was not Hatton who 
was watching by him, but his own son. 

^ You are a good lad, Baymond,' he sighed ; < a good lad.' 
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It would not have been a very tender speech for most fathers 
under the like circumstances, but coming from the mouth of Balph 
Pennicuick, it went straight to his son's heart. 

'I hope — I trust, dear father, that you feel better.' 

* You wish me to live, then ? 

* Gt>od heavens ! How can you ask me such a question ? There 
is nothing that I so earnestly desire.' 

* How strange I ' murmured the sick man ; then added, with what 
was less like a smile than a sharp spasm of the lips, ' and how un- 
wisel' 

Raymond, deeply pained, answered nothing. He knew, of 
course, what his father meant : that if he died, he (Baymond) would 
be his own master, and might claim perhaps the dearest wish of 
his heart, or what had seemed so up to that moment. To do him 
justice, the spectacle of his &ther's condition had made him, for the 
time, oblivious to all else. 

Then again the sick man said, ^ Give me the morning papers.' 
Saymond had read already all that they had to say upon the sub- 
ject which he knew was engrossing his father's thought ; and the 
doctor's veto was fresh in his mind. 

* Indeed, father, it would not be good for you.' 

* There is a Bible of your mother's somewhere, Raymond ; in 
the second drawer yonder. Bring it to me.' 

Baymond brought it ; it was wrapped up in paper, and had 
not been touched for the last twenty years ; he gave it open into 
his father's hand. 

* I thought so,' muttered the sick man peevishly. ' I cannot 
read it ; the letters run together ; I am blind.' 

' Not blind, sir, but only weak. Let me read it to you.' 
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' The Bible I No. Bead me the papers — all that is said about 
what happened last night.' 

* Indeed^ sir, it will do you harm.' 

^ Be so good as to do as I tell you, or I will get Hatton to read 
them. Perhaps that will be better.' 

* No, sir ; if you insist upon it, I had rather read them myself.' 
' Ah, they are very bitter, then. Not that I mind Hatton. He 

knows much worse of me than you do, my poor lad.' 

Baymond could not gainsay that: he bowed his head, and 
fetched two newspapers from the next room. He chose the 
Government organ first ; it described the sudden ^ seizure,' as it 
termed it, to which Mr. Balph Pennicuick had succumbed, just as 
he was entering the House of Commons the previous night ; * it 
was only too much to be feared,' it said, ^ that this had been 
brought on by excitement caused by certain infamous calumnies 
lately published by a contemporary in relation to his conduct at 
Dhulang, and which it had been his intention to refute that very 
evening.' 

* Very good,' said Balph, with the same ghastly shiver of a 
smile. * That is all in the way of friendship. The homie louche 
is still to come. What does the enemy say ? ' 

'It says what is most offensive and abominable,' answered 
Baymond. 'I do most earnestly beg of you to treat it with the 
contempt it merits. It can only give you unnecessary pain 
and ' 

' Bead, read,' murmured the sick man impatiently. Baymond, 
with a movement of his shoulders expressive of disgust at his task, 
reluctantly obeyed. 

' '^ Last night, as it will be remembered, was the time appointed 
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for the Hon. Member for Slowcombe to make his explanation 
regarding the mysterious aflFair at Dhulang, under cover of a 
question to the Government with respect to the payment of a 
pension to the orphan daughter of the late Captain Conway. His 
statement was looked forward to by the public with peculiar 
interest in consequence of certain circumstances to which we have 
from time to time called the attention of our readers : and their 
curiosity, it seems, is, after all, not likely to be quickly satisfied. 
Mr. Balph Pennicuick, it is said, was seized with sudden illness 
on the very threshold of the House of Commons. From certain 
information which has reached us, and which we hold in our hands, 
this incident seems to us, to say the least of it, to the last degree 
unfortunate for the Hon. Member for Slowcombe. If he is 
innocent of certain grave matters which we refrain for the 
present from alluding to more particularly, never was an attack of 
illness more inopportune ; if, on the other hand, he is guilty — and 
supposing the hon. gentleman's indisposition to be physical, and 
as serious as it is represented — one would almost imagine " ' 

' Well, what ? ' inquired the sick man impatiently. ' Why can't 
the hack speak out ? ' 

^ He does speak out, sir,' said Raymond hesitatingly, ^ and in 
the next sentence : but I hardly like to repeat such words : " one 
would imagine," he says, "that the Finger of Providence had 
intervened in the matter, and struck the guilty down." ' Baymond 
expected an outburst of wrath, or more probably some expression 
of scorn. But there was only silence, and this alarmed him. His 
father had closed his eyes. 

' I am sure, sir, you are too sensible, even in your present weak 
condition,' said Baymond, * to be moved by vulgar declamation of 
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this sort. If I am not much mistaken, such words are actionable, 
though indeed the horsewhip applied to such a scoundrel ^ 

* Draw down the blind, Baymond ; the light hurts me,' inter- 
rupted his father^ as though he heard him not. 

Then there was silence again, which to the young man, unused 
to illness, and dreading he knew not what, was almost intolerable. 

*Will you not have a cup of tea, sir?' said he presently. 
The sick man's lips moved slowly, and the young man leant down 
to listen. 

* " And struck the guilty down," ' were the words he heard; and 
again : * "the finger of Providence " — that means the finger of God.' 

It was positively astounding to Raymond to hear the invective 
of a penny paper repeated thus with every sign of intense feeling 
by his father's lips. Of course, it showed how weak and ill he 
was ; but still it was astounding. 

* Providence is stronger than we are, after all, my lad,' con- 
tinued the other, in more distinct tones. ' I have fought against 
it all my life. But I give in.' 

'It is never too late to make our peace with God,' said 
Baymond reverently. 

*I would I could make my peace with Man,' was the un- 
expected reply. 

' Oh father, if there is anything on your mind that troubles it 
— as I have for some time feared,' said Baymond earnestly — ' I be- 
seech you, if it would lighten your load, to let me share the burden.' 

* Ah, you think I am dying,' answered the other bitterly; 'you 
would have me confess, would you ? Why don't you send Hatton 
for a priest ? It would be a strange errand, but he would do 
your bidding. He has been educated to be astonished at nothing.' 

VOL. II. Q 
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* Indeed^ sir, I trust you are not dying ' 

* Then you trust in vain : I a/m^^ interrupted the sick man curtly. 
* When I pass through that door again, it will be feet foremost.' 

* If it be so, father,' said Baymond solemnly, ' I entreat you 
more than ever to ease your mind of this sore trouble. Tell me — 
your only son — ^what it is, that I may comfort you.' 

* You do not know what you ask, lad,' sighed the sick man 
wearily ; he turned his face to the wall as though to avoid further 
questioning, but not before Baymond had marked a certain yearn- 
ing look in his eyes which seemed to contradict the action. 

* I do not know, of course, father, nor do I wish to know 
except for 'your sake ; but if I could give you ever so little 
comfort ' 

* It would cost you dearly,' put in the other gravely. 

* If you mean that it would lose me money, sir, I beseech you 
not to let that weigh with you. What is money compared with 
peace of mind ? ' 

* Nay, what is your money compared with my peace of mind — 
that is the question,' said the sick man bitterly. It was curious 
to see how his old self asserted itself in the intervals, as it were, of 
his new condition of mind. 

* Well, sir, I answer. Nothing.' 

^Twenty thousand pounds is not to be called nothing, lad. 
That is what you would have to pay for hearing my story. No 
publisher has ever given such a simi yet for a three-volume one.' 

This speech, instead of being given trippingly on the tip of 
the tongue, was delivered in a hoarse voice, with stops and gasps ; 
the dew stood on the speaker's brow, his dilated eyes were fixed 
upon the pattern of the paper on the wall. 
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* I would give twice the sum, father^ if I possessed it,' said 
Raymond simply, * to see you at ease in mind or body.' 

* That will never be, lad : yet I could wish ' 

'What, what, father? There is nothing I would not do, 
nothing I would not sacrifice, to give you comfort.' 

' I know it, I feel it : you are a good son — I had forgotten 
something. No, no. It would be a poor return indeed for such 
loving duty. The money, as you say, would be nothing in your 
eyes, though it has been much — too much — in mine. It is lying 
heavy on me now, and will press me down, down in the very grave.* 

' Oh sir, I beseech you tell me, if this burden may be lifted, 
ever so little ' 

* No, lad, no ; it would be your ruin. I do not mean the mere 
money loss; but it would destroy your happiness. There are 
things in the Bible true after all : that the sins of the father are 
visited on the children, for one thing. You don't understand, my 
lad. How should you ? ' 

'I know at least, sir, that I am your son,' said Baymond 
firmly ; * and it is mine by right to share my father's burden.* 

' Your right would be a wrong, Baymond,' answered the sick 
man, turning his face towards his son with a pitiful look ; ' a 
grievous and cruel wrong. If I told you what is on my mind, the 
dearest wish of your heart would be blighted for ever. You could 
never marry Ellen Conway.' 

Baymond turned white to the very lips. His heart became as 
lead. He felt that the lamp that lives within us all, when fed by 
Love and Youth (though it may bum but low), was suddenly extin- 
guished, leaving all things dark ; but he answered in a firm voice, 
nevertheless, ' Tell me, father.' 

Q 2 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE SSLF-ACCnSEB. 

^Do you remember a play of Shakespeare's^ Baymond, where a 
man says to his sister, '^ Death is a dreadful thing," and she replies, 
" And shamed life a hateful " ? ' 

* Yes, father.' 

* Well, I was once in that man's position. I saw before me — 
immediately before me — ^a slow and painful death, and also a way of 
escape by the sacrifice of another man. And I chose the way of 
escape. To be sure, I did so with the consent of the other.' 

^ That was something,' said Raymond, drawing a deep breath. 

' Well, it was short of murder. I said to myself this : " I am 
rich, this man is poor : I enjoy life, and he has not the means to 
do so. It is better, therefore, if one of us is to die, that it should 
be he and not I." ' 

* It was not certain, then, that the man would die ? ' 

' It was quite certain^ though we pretended to one another — or 
at least I pretended to him — that there was a chance of rescue, of 
ransom. What I tried to persuade myself he did, was to risk his 
life for mine : but what I knew in my heart he did, was to sacrifice 
it for mine ; and he did sacrifice it.' 

* Oh father, was it Arthur Conway ? ' 
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' Yes, Baymond : it was my friend : I may say, indeed (for I 
did not know you for what you are at that time), my only firiend. 
I took advantage of his poverty to persuade him to part with his 
existence.' 

The cloud of distress and shame that had settled upon 
Baymond's brow since his father had begun to speak here lifted 
a little ; his face, though it still wore a look of intense pity, began 
to clear. 

' Do not deceive yourself, my lad,' said the sick man, who was 
regarding him attentively ; ' I have not lost my wits, nor, alas I 
even my memory. What seems incredible to you, seemed to me 
a very natural course to take at the time, I do assure you. 
Circumstance is a very powerfid agent in the affairs of this world, 
not even second to Opportunity.' 

' But if Captain Conway took away the Belie from the 
Temple ' 

* He did noi^ interrupted Balph Pennicuick quietly. */took it.' 

'You?' 

Baymond involuntarily drew back a pace from his father's 
pillow. His £eu^ expressed repugnance as well as horror. 

' You are not fit to be a priest, lad,' observed the other coldly ; 
' a priest ought to be shocked at nothing. And besides, I am not 
asking for absolution. That is an easy thing to give compared 
with what I am about to demand of you.' 

' My all is at your service, sir,' said Baymond in slow me- 
chanical tones. ' What can I do for you ? ' 

' You can make restitution.' 

^ I cannot give back his life to Arthur Conway.' 

' That is true. But you must imderstand that it was a baigain. 
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He took my guUt upon him, knowingly, and for a consideration. 
You would not make things worse for me than they are, lad, if 
you knew what was coming.' 

What was coming 1 What could he be about to hear worse 
than he had already heard? His father had confessed himself 
guilty of all, and more, that had been vaguely laid to his charge. 
He had committed the crime for which another had suffered, and 
for which he had permitted him to suffer. How that had 
happened was in comparison but a small thing ; it had hap- 
pened. 

' I was in gaol, fiaymond : I had been tortured,' continued the 
sick man piteously ; ' and life was so dear to me.' 

* Then you were not yourself, sir,' cried the young man 
eagerly : ' you were weak and shattered ; if you had had time to 
think ' 

* I had plenty of time,' put in the other irritably : * I had 
nothing else to do but to think, or to think of but myself. I 
must make a clean breast of it, lad, or tell nothing. No one shall 
ever accuse Ralph Pennicuick of cant — but only of Eobbery and 
Murder.' 

It was frightful to mark the smile with which he spoke, the 
very blossom, as it seemed, of self-contempt and cynicism : like the 
scorpion that turns its sting against itself when hedged in by the 
ring of fire, so had it happened to his bitter spirit. 

^ Bobbery and murder I ' repeated Raymond mechanically. He 
could no longer believe his father mad, and could hardly refuse 
credit to any statement he should make to his own disadvantage. 
These were crimes, as he thought, of which he had not as yet 
accused himself, and they astounded him. 
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' To b© sure, you have not heard all,' said the sick man, per- 
ceiving his look of amazement. ^ However, when a man steals a 
relief, and, being condenmed to death for it, permits his Mend to 
die for hiTn — and to bear the disgrace as well, mark you — that is 
what the world would call by two ugly names. Moreover, that I 
murdered Arthur Conway is certain, or his ghost would not haimt 
me.' 

' Well, that cannot be, father,' said Raymond emphatically ; 
^ you may imagine as much from a morbid sense of your own wrong- 
doing ; but as to a ghost in these days ' 

' Stop I ' cried the other vehemently ; and then, exhausted by his 
own exertion, he was silent for a moment, while his son stood 
dumb before him. ' There are some things, Baymond, I never 
liked — such as contradiction. And in this case I won't stand 
it. I may be mad — I begin to think I am — to have told you 
what I have, but I will not be held in other respects to be a 
madman. I saw Arthur Conway last night, as plainly and as near 
me as I see you now. He looked old, and wan, and white, but it 
was he and no other. It is as true as — well, I don't believe in many 
things — let us say as that I am now upon my death-bed. I was 
stepping into Westminster Hall, and he was the first man to meet 
me. He looked, as to the expression of his face, exactly as I 
should have expected him to look ; he said — that is, his eyes said — 
" You are a liar, a robber, and a murderer." It was too much for 
me — being guilty of those crimes — and as that paper said, it struck 
me down.' 

' If you saw him, father, he is not dead. Did you see him 
at Dhulang after death ? ' 

* Yes. I saw his naked body pierced with ten thousand 
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wounds tied to the post where they had hacked him to death. 
Milbum and one other man saw him also. You are thinking, 
'' This is a delusion ; and if a man deludes himself in one thing, 
he may do so in another." Dismiss that fond hope from your 
mind, lad. I am as sane as you are, and have told you the simple 
truth — unhappily, not all of it. Give me some brandy.' 

* I entreat you to excite yourself no more at present,'^sir,' said 
Raymond, with whom pity had once more regained its ascendency. 
* You have taken nothing to strengthen you for many hours. Let 
me get you a cup of coflFee — something for breakfast ' 

^ I am long past the coffee stage, lad,' murmured the sick man, 
whose powers of speech seemed to have almost ebbed away ; ' I 
must have what my stomach is accustomed to. You will find the 
bottle in the wardrobe.' 

' At least, sir, spare yourself for the present,' sighed Raymond, 
as he reluctantly produced the liquor. ' When you have had what 
you wish, try to sleep a little.' 

* No, my lad. When one has to have a limb cut off, it is done 
at a single operation. I have begim, and I must go through with 
it. Moreover, there is no " for the present " for me, I am very sure. 
To-morrow — ^nay, an hour else — may be too late. Thanks I that is 
life, or all that I shall know of it, till it is over.' 

He lay back, with closed eyes, and was so long silent that 
Raymond began to hope that he had involuntarily given way to 
slumber ; but he was in fact only rallying his feeble powers. 

* You have never asked me,' he recommenced, ' what it was that 
induced Arthiur Conway to die so many deaths instead of me. It 
was his poverty. He wished to place his wife and child — that 
Nelly, my poor boy, who can never now be yours — above the reach 
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of want — nay, in affluence. " If I lose my life for yours " — he 
said, for he said ' lose,' though I said ' risk ' — " you must pay me 
20,0()0!." It seemed but a small sum to me, as I lay on the 
floor of my wretched prison, the door of which would only open to 
me to be led forth to death and torture, but afterwards it seemed 
greater.' 

Eaymond groan^. 

' Yes, you have guessed it. I robbed him. I bought his life 
and never paid the purchase-money. When one has committed 
murder, robbery comes quite easy — no, not easy, or I should not 
be lying here.' 

' For Heaven's sake, sir, let this money be paid to the poor 
girl at once ; that is the first thing to be done.' 

' No. You must wait till the breath is out of my body ; that is 
the first thing I must do — to die. I have told you what a false and 
wretched creature lies before you, because you call him " father," 
but I cannot confess it to all the world. The girl can wait an 
hour or two, a day at furthest, since she has waited so many 
months already. I killed her mother too, for her husband's death, 
for which I am answerable, was the cause of hers. Let me leave 
the world without her daughter's curse. — Eaymond, can you forgive 
me?' 

* * Oh sir, it is not I who have anything to forgive,' cried the 
young man, bursting into tears ; * it is our Father which is in 
Heaven.' 

* I am not speaking to a priest, but to my son,' returned the 
sick man curtly. * Do you not see that it is you whom I am 
wronging now, my own flesh and blood, as I have wronged these 
others before ? It was a selfish act, like all the rest, to have told 
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you what I have. Why did you urge me to do it in spite of my 
solemn warning ? ' 

' I do not regret it, father, fiestitution can at least be made.' 

' Yes, but not to you. I cannot restore to you the happiness 
which my words have taken away. You love this girl, but how 
can you ever be her husband, when you know that her father's 
death lies at my door, and that I robbed him afterwards ? ' 

' I saw from the first, sir,' answered Raymond gently, ' that 
what you were about to say would kill my hopes.' 

' Then you have borne with me like a man, lad. Can you still 
take my hand, knowing what I am, and say, ** Farewell, father" ? ' 

Raymond took the fevered fingers which the other extended to- 
wards him, in his own ; then, bending down, kissed the cheek his 
lips had never touched since he was a little child. 

* Hush, my lad,' for Raymond was weeping bitterly : * I hear the 
Doctor's voice ; he must not be bilked of his last fee. You will find 
Tatham has all your affairs at his fingers' ends ; the twenty thousand 
pounds, that I had not the heart to part with, can be realised at 
once. Hatton has served me well, after his fashion. Stop I keep 
Green out till you have put away the brandy. Men will say hard 
things of Ralph Pennicuick when he's grassed over — those that 
were most civil to him when he was above ground, the hardest, 
because they feared him — but do not let them say " he drank.' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A DILEMMA. 

Fob some weeks Nelly had gone on with her studies under Mr. 
Pearson's superintendence, but a day or two had now passed without 
his making his appearance. This intermission in his visits had 
been by no means unexpected. She had felt sure that his failing 
health must needs break down sooner or later ; and it had broken 
down rather more suddenly than she had looked for. That indis- 
position was the reason of his absence she had discovered by sending 
to his lodgings ; for he had written no line about himself. He 
had said at Sandybeach that he could not write, that he was pre- 
vented (as he would have it appear) by some physical cause from 
so doing ; but she was inclined to set this down to a mere eccentric 
disinclination. This poor man was full of eccentricities, which 
Nelly regarded not only with indulgence, but with favour — a sure 
sign that she had conceived a genuine liking for her tutor ; for it is 
only where there is real afifection that these excrescences on the 
character are patiently endured. He had earned her good opinion 
not only by his kind and gentle ways and excellent tutorship, but 
by the generous sympathies of his nature, which a bitter experience 
(as she judged his to be) of life had been unable to destroy. Of 
his regard for herself there could be no doubt. When, as we have 
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seen, she had asked his advice, it was given not only sagaciously, 
but with a consideration for the whole of the circumstances of the 
case that evinced a strong personal interest. He did not, as too 
many physicians do, prescribe ' a cob ' when his patient was too 
poor to keep one, or ' Carlsbad ' when he must needs make his 
daily bread in England. As to that particular opinion of his con- 
cerning the bringing her father's case before Parliament, no prac- 
tical judgment could be passed on it as to whether it had been 
wrong or right, for it had never been put in practice. Mr. Ealph 
Pennicuick, indeed, had, in a few civil lines expressed his intention 
to carry out Nelly's wishes, but had been prevented from doing so 
at the last moment by an illness which had since proved fatal to 
him. It had also been a source of grievous sorrow to Nelly her- 
self, for, though she had small liking for the man, was he not 
Raymond's father ? She knew that the lad's loyal heart would feel 
this loss, and the more so because it had happened under very dis- 
tressing circumstances : for even to her secluded home had come 
the echoes of the gossip that imputed to the dead M.P. certain 
vague charges of misconduct at Dhulang, and hinted at things 
much more shameful. 

This would have been bad enough, but in addition there was 
the pain of knowing that in this matter Raymond and herself had 
been placed, through their respective fathers, in somewhat antago- 
nistic positions. Indeed (though of this she was happily ignorant), 
one of the newspapers had actually spoken of their interests as 
being opposed to one another, and even drawn a picture of Raymond 
lolling in the lap of luxury, while the daughter of his father's friend 
and victim was steeped to the lips in poverty. No communication 
had passed between them since Raymond had written to urge her 
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to adopt the very course which had, as it happened, helped to bring 
down this storm of calumny upon his father and his feither's 
memory. She had received the news of Mr. Pennicuick's death 
only a day or two ago, and was still doubtful whether or no she 
should write to Baymond to colidole with him, when a communica- 
tion arrived for her that put her judgment to a severer test, and 
made the advice of some mentor almost indispensable. 

It was a communication of a business nature that might have 
puzzled folks more familiar with affairs than she, but would have 
been received by most people with far too much pleasure to admit 
of question. It was simply an intimation from her bankers that a 
sum of money, amounting to no less a sum than nearly 21,000!., 
had been anonymously paid in to her account, thereby increasing 
the same more than a hundredfold. About 2002. had heretofore 
represented her available capital, and now she had become an 
heiress. She had repaired to the bank at once, but had been unable 
to glean any further information save the assurance that the money 
was there ; the manager could not, or would not, enlighten her ; he 
said that the sum in question had been paid in in notes by an 
unknown person, and that the bank had had no right to refuse to 
receive them. He evidently thought her a very fortunate young 
lady, but somewhat foolish withal, to make any stir about a 
matter the result of which had been so eminently satisfactory for 
her. 

Generally speaking, we may say that if anybody were to pay 
21 ,000Z. into one's banker's account — which is a proceeding by no 
means so familiar as it would be welcome — one would know who it 
was, even if the donor did his best to remain anonymous. Even 
if one's acquaintance lay among very rich people, there could be 
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little difficulty in pitching upon the person who had shown so 
proper a sense of one's merits ; while 'if one knew only one or 
two, the identification would lie within correspondingly narrower 
limits. 

To Nelly the problem was easy, since there were only two 
persons of her acquaintance who were capable of such an action — 
not in the sense of nobility of mind, but of possession of capital. 
Mr. Wardlaw and Raymond Penniciuck (and he only within the 
last forty-eight hours), of all whom Nelly knew, alone had it in 
their power to make over so enormous a gift. All the rest of her 
world, therefore, though they might be credited with the most 
splendid intentions, were left out of the category ; it must needs be 
one of these two. 

Again, she felt certain it was not Mr. Wardlaw. He had more 
than once made her the most generous offers, which she had had 
some difficulty in declining ; but he had at last been brought to 
understand that she wished — even where favour was no obligation 
— ^to maintain her independence, and he knew her far too well to 
imagine that the largeness of the bribe would have any effect upon 
her resolution. No, it was not Mr. Wardlaw : it must, therefore, 
be Raymond Pennicuick. But although Nelly had guessed rightly 
enough firom whom the splendid gift had come, she was not quite 
sure of the fact, and, in any case, she was wholly ignorant why it 
had come. The only thing she knew for certain was that its coming 
had given her no pleasure. 

Late in life, when the value of money has become impressed 
upon us (often by harsh experience), and when the needs of those 
dear to us are importunate, any * windfall ' that honestly fells to us 
is welcomed as a godsend ; but in youth we have not only scruples, 
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we invent dilemmas. What right, thought Nelly, had Raymond 
to thus load her with his bounty, and especially without a word or 
a line to temper it ? Gould he be so childish as to imagine she 
would accept the money as a fairy gift, so that she might have a 
fortune, as it were, in her own right, and be on equal terms to 
marry him ? As to accepting it, or rather as to refusing it, her 
mind was at once made up, though that rapid conclusion had not 
been arrived at from the least guess at his motives, but from another 
supposition, which, though dismissed as imworthy, had refused to 
take its dismissal. Her difficulty was, what immediate steps to 
take with respect to this sum — how, in short, to acknowledge its 
receipt and to return it. The Wardlaws, she well knew, would 
advise her to keep it ; they had a simple belief that nice people 
who wanted this world's goods ought to have them from the hands 
of those who had plenty to spare ; and it must be allowed that 
they had the generosity of their opinions. She could not, therefore, 
apply for advice to them. But there was this kind Mr. Pearson, 
who took common-sense, if somewhat severe, views of life, and 
whose disinterestedness in the matter would make him a proper 
judge. She therefore resolved to consult him ; and as indisposition 
or some other cause prevented his coming to Gower Street as usual, 
she determined to call upon him at his lodgings. On this ertand she 
of course took Janet with her, though the attendance of that faithful 
watch-dog had of late been dispensed with when Mr. Pearson was 
in her studio ; the relations between tutor and pupil having become 
so cordial as to make that conventionality an affectation. 

Upon inquiry at the artist's lodgings they found that he was 
within, and, sending up her name, Nelly was informed that he 
would see her in a few minutes. 
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*Mr. Pearson has not been ill, then ?' inquired she of the 
lodging-house servant. 

* Well, no, ma'am, not to say ill — or at least, no badder than 
usual.' 

This relieved Nelly's mind, but at the same time surprised and 
perhaps a little vexed her. She had flattered herself that he would 
have come to Grower Street imless absolutely incapacitated from so 
doing. 

Mr. Pearson seemed to understand this, for as soon as she 
entered his parlour, which ivas on the second floor, he began to ex- 
plain matters. ' I have had troubles, my dear young lady, and 
matters that required my personal attendance elsewhere ; but my 
thoughts have been with you.' 

' And you have not been well,' said she gently. His face, indeed, 
was an apology in itself: it was paler and more weary-looking 
than ever ; the eager look that it had once worn was gone, and 
had been replaced by one of settled melancholy. 

* Oh, I have been well enough ; but not quite up to giving 
lessons,' said he gently. ' I have been working at home, you see.' 

On his easel was a half-finished sketch ; but the walls of the 
room were bare. Nelly comprehended at once that he could not 
afford to keep his works beyond the day on which they were 
finished. This man was little better than a pauper, while she 
had lying at her banker's more than 20,000i. 

' Well,' continued he, smiliug, ' this is not a professional visit, 
I suppose ? ' 

' No, Mr. Pearson, I should not have ventured on that course, 
much as I miss your teaching. Yet I came on a purely selfish 
errand. The figict is, I need the advice of a Mend most sorely.' 
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^ That is well : since it is one of the few things that it is in my 
power to give you. What is your trouble ? — for I see that there 
ia trouble, my dear.' » 

* Well, I have had a fortune given to me.' 

* You mean left to you,' said Mr. Pearson quietly. He had a 
pencil in his hand, and was sketching carelessly upon a slip of 
paper on the table while he spoke, as though fortunes were left 
every day to those who need them. 

* No, I mean what I say — given. A very large sum has been 
paid anonymously into my banker's hands.' 

* How much ? ' 

'No less than 21, 000^.' 

* Ah I' returned the other quickly. The magnitude of the sum 
seemed to have overset his philosophy for the moment ; but he 
presently added in his usual tone, ' That is, as you say, quite a 
fortune. I congratulate you with all my heart.' 

* Yes, but I am not going to take it.' 

* WTiat? ' said he, rising to his feet, and for the first time, in 
her eyes, wearing a look of severe displeasure. ' You must be 
mad, my dear young lady : or if not mad, profoimdly ignorant. 
Do you know that 20,000i. is a sum for which, before now, brave 
men have bartered life, and men who thought themselves honest, 
honour ; a sum which in bad hands is a source of evil to hundreds, 
and in good hands, such as yours, is a fountain of good ? ' 

* I do not underrate its value, dear Mr. Pearson ; but even 
money, as I have heard Mr. Wardlaw say, may be bought too dear.* 

* Mr. Wardlaw I what does he know about it ? ' answered the 
other excitedly ; ^ a man that has laid pound to pound firom his 
boyhood, and never knew what poverty means.' 

VOL. II. R 
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' Indeed, Mr. Pearson, he has told me he was once veiy poor.' 

* To begin with ; yes : then he, least of all men, can be a judge 
in this matter. It is those who have been gently nurtured, and 
brought up in comfort, who, when the stroke of adversity falls, 
have the tender skin. What the gods send you, take and be thank- 
ful for it, and ask no questions for conscience' sake. The Bible 
itself tells you so.' 

' I don't think the Bible quite says that,' replied Nelly, 
smiling. 

* Then look at me, my dear young lady, and from that sad 
spectacle take your warning. I am old before my time ; I am dying 
before my time ; I have lived a life of anxiety and wretchedness, 
and all for want of that dross which you so ignorantly despise.' 
He was indeed a sorry sight. His hollow eyes, his shrimken cheeks, 
his thin grey hair, his hoarse and broken voice, all spoke of priva- 
tion and distress of mind. ' If you have come here for my advice,' 
he continued with earnest fervour, * I have given it you before 
you asked it. Nay more, I will be frank with you upon another 
matter. You will never earn more by your pencil than will suffice, 
as in my case, to keep life within you. And what is life without, 
I do not say enjoyment, but without leisure, and the power of 
benefiting others ? Long, long ago, dear girl, I thought that death 
was preferable to such an existence, and now I know it.' 

If there was not truth, there was conviction in his every 
word. As Nelly looked at him, the first temptation she had felt to 
keep this money occurred to her : * It is within my power,' was her 
reflection, * to make at least one life tolerable.' 

He perceived her momentary indecision, and taking her hand 
in his, whispered with ineflFable tenderness, ' Be sane, be wise, and 
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if you have still a doubt, let my entreaties turn the wavering 
scale.' 

' Indeed, dear Mr. Pearson, they have weight — a weight which 
I am sure you will regret, since it gives me pain. But I am not 
here to ask you, shall I accept this gift or not. My mind is made 
up — to decline it.' 

'Why? why? What madness I You say it is anonymous: 
how know you, then, but some person may have been indebted 
to those belonging to you — ^your mother or your fether — ^and 
have taken this means of payment ? It may be conscience- 
money.' 

' It may be ; perhaps it is,' she answered, with a flush. ' But 
if so, not of the kind you hint at. The fact is, I know from whom 
it comes.' 

' Indeed I ' He had sat down again, overcome by his excitement 
and, as it seemed, depressed by the statement of her resolve, but 
now again he raised his head. ' How com you know, since the 
money was paid anonymously ? ' 

' There are only two persons in the world, Mr. Pearson, in 
whose power it lay to do this thing ; and I am sure it is not one 
of them. It must therefore be the other. It is fiaymond Penni- 
cuick.' 

Mr. Pearson poured himself out a glass of water from a caraffe 
on the table, before he answered ; and she noticed that his hand 
shook like a palsied man's. 

' Well, my dear young lady, aud why not ? He has become, I 
suppose, a rich man. His father was a friend of your father's, and 
it is probable that before he died he enjoined this act upon his son. 
When he was alive, as I understand, he offered to pay you an 

B 2 
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annuity ; and when about to die, it is comparatively easy even for 
a close-fisted man, to be extremely liberal.' 

Nelly shook her head. ' In that case Raymond would have 
told me, Mr. Pearson. He is not a man to take the credit of 
another's gift.' 

* He has taken no credit to himself at all that I can 



see.' 



* It is the same thing. He must know that I should identify 
him with the giver ; at all events — which is all that we need con- 
sider — I have done so. Mr. Pearson,' Nelly went on, with quivering 
lips, * it is fair, since I come to ask your counsel, it is only fair that 
I should have no secrets from you.' 

Here that gentleman, softly rising, took the astonished Janet 
by the shoulder, and, opening the door of an inner apartment, put 
her quietly within it, and there left her. 

* There was a time,' continued Nelly in low tones, ' when Ray- 
mond Pennicuick asked me to become his wife.' 

* I have heard or guessed as much ; and you refused him ? ' 

' Yes : but not because I did not love him : it was because I 
would not be the cause of quarrel between him and his father. 
And now — I have thought of this, and put it from me, again and 
again — and, mind you, it is not Kfce him ; the suggestion I am 
about to make does his nature, so far as I have known it, grievous 
wrong ; but the facts compel it — and now, I say, that he has be- 
come his own master, and the master of his father's wealth, he 
sends me this huge sum, without a line of explanation, or a word 
of kindness.' 

* Well ? ' for she paused — ^while the colom: mounted to her very 
forehead. 
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' You said, Mr. Pearson, there was such a thing as conscience- 
money.' 

* I see,' he answered gravely. * You think he has sent you 
21,000i. by way of compromise, because he does not mean to ask 
you again to be his wife.' 

* Heaven forgive me if I wrong him,' answered Nelly, * but so it 
seems.' She covered her face with her hands — and burst into tears. 

* My dear young lady, this must not be,' said Mr. Pearson 
tenderly. * If this notion of yours is true, the man is not worth a 
thought, much less a tear. And if it is not true, we are, as you 
say, doing him grievous wrong in supposing it. As to his not 
coming to you, or writing to you, his position, after your rejection 
of him, is very deUcate.' 

* He wrote to me about the Dhulang matter,' sobbed poor 
Nelly. ' He is not like you ; he can write if he chooses. You may 
say indeed that it is not to be expected with his father but a few 
days dead — but then, why have sent the money? He should have 
had no thought of money at such a time, but since he had ' — she 
could say no more, but broke down utterly. For weeks she had 
not spoken to a friend ; and weakened by solitude and helpless 
thought, this blow had fallen upon her — to be despised as she 
imagined (for in such sad straits we are apt to imagine slights) 
by the man she loved. * Forgive me, sir, for I have no right to 
trouble you,' said she, recovering herself; *you must blame your 
own kindness as much as my own selfishness ; and, alas I I have no 
friend but you whose counsel I can ask on such a subject — ^you 
would not wish me now to touch that money, sir ? ' 

' No, my dear girl, I would not ; no, no, no. That would be 
degradation. But remember, we are not sureJ 
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* That is what my heart says still, dear Mr. Pearson, but my 
reason contradicts it.' 

* Then your heart is still his ? ' put in the other gravely. 

* I did not say so,' said she passionately ; ' I never told himself 
so. That is nothing now. What I came here to ask you for is 
counsel. What am I to say, what am I to do ? To draw a cheque 
for this huge sum, and then return it, would be the simplest way ; 
but then if by any chance it should not be Raymond ! ' 

Mr. Pearson rose and began to pace the room uneasily. ' It is 
a difficult question, my dear girl : there is, as you say, a possibility — 
and to suggest such a gift, if undesigned, would be intolerable. 
Are you sure that there is no other friend who has this power ? ' 

For an instant her thoughts flew to Herbert Milbum ; he was 
rich, he had loved her with an unselfish love, and he had departed 
(Mrs. Wardlaw said because Nelly had rejected him) to a foreign 
land. Being without hope of her, it was just within possibility 
that his generosity of soul might have dictated such an act : it was 
not vanity that suggested this, but simply that the affair was so 
extraordinary that it evaded all reasonable solution, and yet she 
felt a sense of shame at having entertained such a conjecture. 

* No, there is no other,' said she at last. ' I am quit€ sure.' 
*Will you promise not to move in the matter imtil I have 

thought over it — ^until I see you again ? ' 

* I will, dear Mr. Pearson. But I entreat you, do not delay 
your decision. So long as I hold this money in possession it is as 
molten gold to the hand that clasps it.' 

Then she thanked him warmly and took her leave, not without 
more tears, for her nerves were greatly shaken. 

When his visitor was gone, Mr. Pearson too, strange to say, 
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showed more signs of emotion than when she had been present. 
He continued to pace his room, though it was plain the exertion 
wearied him, while frequent mutterings showed his brain was busy 
in her behalf. ' Poor girl, dear girl,' would drop from his white 
lips in accents of tenderest pity ; then they would grow rigid, as 
he murmured ' Right is Right ' ; and then again ' Dead, Dead ! 
what profit though the tree be fallen, if we miss the fruit ? ' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A MYSTERY. 



It was not Raymond Pennicuick's fault that his father died, as 
such men mostly do die, without friends or kin about him, and 
with hireling hands to close his eyes. Raymond was dutiful 
enough, and none the less so though the confession Ralph Penni- 
cuick had made had, as he had himself foreseen, deprived his son 
of his dearest hope. He would have continued to remain under 
the sick man's roof and to have tended him with all care and 
gentleness, but that the patient himself had expressed a wish to 
the contrary. From the moment he had entrusted his shameful 
secret to his son, he had resumed towards him his old manner ; he 
had become cynical, suspicious, hard, again, so far at least as his 
waning powers permitted him to be ; where he had been violent, 
he ' was irritable ; where he had been caustic, he was curt and 
peevish. Perhaps he regretted his confession ; perhaps he resented 
the fact that Raymond possessed his secret, and would fain show 
him that in spite of that Ralph Pennicuick was master still. 
At all events, that momentary flow of natural tenderness had 
stopped, having perhaps exhausted the reservoir. 

Thus it happened that when the end came, which it did a few 
days after the interview we have recorded, the dying man was 
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attended by Hatton only. The Doctor and Raymond were of courBe 
sent for, but arrived too late to find him alive. He had made 
some movement which had roused his servant, who was sleeping in 
a chair by the bedside. He had raised himself on his elbow and 
was looking straight before him in a manner which Hatton 
described as * unked ' — the vulgar English for * imcanny.* * I am 
coming,' said he, in tones that despite their weakness were still 
harsh and resolute. 

' Master, what is it ? ' inquired Hatton. 

* It is Death,' was the calm reply ; * I am about to meet him 
face to face,' 

And it was Death. 

Who it was that Kalph Pennicuick was about to meet, the man 
of course did not know, though he knew enough of his master's 
opinions to feel sure that he was not referring to the Eternal Judge. 

• That's what he said, Mr. Eaymond ; " I am about to meet him 
face to face ; " only those words and no more, and then he fell back, 
and I saw by his looks that it was all over.' 

Eaymond knew whom his father had felt he was about to meet 
only too well, and those last words spurred on a purpose with 
which his mind had been busy for many a day. That very evening 
Raymond sent for Mr. Tatham and said, * Yqu must procure me 
one-and-twenty thousand pounds at once ' — for there was interest 
to be paid on that shameful debt as well as the principal. 

The lawyer stood aghast, as well he might ; he had not been 
unaccustomed to the spectacle of a greedy heir, but such a request 
as this at such a time surpassed all his experience : to hear it, too, 
from the lips of Raymond Pennicuick of all men, fairly astonished 
him. 
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'Gtxxl heavens, sir, when the breath is scarce out of your 
fiEitiier's body I ' 

* He was my father, not yours I ' cried Raymond, with a look 
and tone that reminded the lawyer of Ralph himself; 'what I 
ask of you is, not your approval, but the thing itself.' 

* But, sir, the will has not been read, or rather we do not know 
for certain that there is no will.' 

* You do know that. If you cannot raise this money imme- 
diately — at once — I can find those who can, though I pay twice 
as much for it a fortnight hence. I tell you I must have it.' 

And somehow or other Mr. Tatham contrived, within a 
marvellously short time, and doubtless at some considerable cost, 
to get it. Then, by his client's directions, he paid it with all 
possible secrecy into Miss Ellen Conway's account at her banker's. 
Raymond thought it better for Nelly's sake that it should be done 
through him than to select any other confidant. * I am at liberty,' 
he said, * to tell you this much and no more, Mr. Tatham, that in 
paying this money I am only discharging a just debt.' 

The lawyer bowed, and, being an astute man, never again so 
much as referred to the question of * value received.' 

From that moment a great weight was lifted oflF Raymond's 
mind, but it was still very far from being at peace. He had 
inherited something else besides his father's money — the sense of 
his shameful conduct. The knowledge of the evil he had wrought 
on his dead friend, and of his subsequent baseness, affected him as 
though it were a taint in his blood. To hear his father spoken of, 
even in the way of condolement with himself, was distressing to 
him ; such words were to his ears not even ' the vacant chaff well 
meant for grain,' they were smooth lies, probably known to be 
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such by the speakers themselves, but at all events known so to be 
sometimes by him. It was still worse to hear the dead man spoken 
of, as he did, with that frankness used by men of the world, who 
had once called themselves his friends. In a railway carriage 
one day, not long after the funeral, he had heard two such men, 
known to him by sight, though he was a stranger to them, dis- 
cussing his father's character. 

* They used to call him Steel Pen, you know,' said one ; * and 
indeed he was a man of iron every way — including his heart.' 

* But it seems he broke up at last ; we may be sure, however, he 
never melted.' 

* He is melting TioWy if there's any truth in what the parsons 
say,' and then they both laughed aloud. 

It matters nothing to tw, probably, what men may say of us 
when we have played our parts in this world, but it does matter, 
sometimes, to those who belong to and survive us ; and even for 
their sakes it behoves us to leave a decent memory. 

There were other things, too, that embittered Raymond 
Pennicuick's life, though to the world it seemed incredible that, 
being young and prosperous, and having got rid of that incubus 
his father, he could be otherwise than happy. He had given up 
all hopes of Nelly Conway. It would probably have seemed to 
him, in any case, with his scrupulous notions of right and his keen 
sense of what was becoming, that he must withdraw his preten- 
sions in that quarter after what had happened ; that, being who he 
was, he could not marry her father's daughter ; but at all events the 
opinion of Ralph Pennicuick himself had settled that matter for 
his son. If such a union seemed to his father's eyes to be impossible 
and not to be contemplated, it must indeed, reasoned Raymond, 
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be out of the pale of propriety ; forgettiDg that, though unhappily 
this logic held true enough with respect to other matters (i.e. that 
his fiEtther was anything but a severe judge on a question of duty), 
yet that in this particular instance the horror of his own crime, or its 
consequences, had made him for once both sensitive and scrupulous.. 
Raymond had, we say, given up all hopes of Nelly, but unfortunately 
he could not help thinking about her. It was not yet certain 
that she had accepted the 21,000Z. without suspicion of the source 
from which it had come, or even that she had accepted it at all. 
She had certainly not breathed a word of the matter to Mrs. 
Wardlaw, whom Raymond had seen, and whom he knew too well 
to suppose capable of concealing from him such an incident. It 
seemed to him (what was in fact the case) that the girl was making 
up her own mind what to do on the subject, and then would take 
some practical step. 

Suppose she should tax him with having sent the money ! This 
idea was terrible to him, for to tell her the truth would be impos- 
sible. He was content —no, not content — he had submitted, though 
he felt that she loved him and had only declined his suit for 
reasons to his own advantage, to live without her, but it was in- 
tolerable to him that she should regard him even from a distance 
as the man whose father had * robbed and murdered ' hers. Such 
had been the very terms used by the criminal himself, and he 
scarcely felt them to be exaggerated. There were times, in his 
solitude and hopelessness, when he felt that, though he had assured 
him to the contrary, he had hardly forgiven the father who had 
stood between him and his love in life, and in death had still more 
effectually separated them. To lose her, and her good opinion 
also (so far as it was possible for one eo just to condemn the inno- 
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cent) was not to be endured ; and yet sooner or later some expla- 
nation would certainly be demanded of him. He began to think 
how foolish he had been in supposing that a girl so scrupulous 
would consent to accept so huge a sum without inquiry ; and theiv 
to fear lest she should inquire of him. 

From the moment that that apprehension seized him, he was 
in a fever to be out of her reach. Foreign travel had never had 
the charms for him that it had for his father : his tastes were 
homely, as his views on most subjects were what soaring spirits, 
with a dislike for the proprieties, are wont to term * narrow ' and 
* insular ; ' but now he resolved at once to go abroad. He there- 
fore gave Hatton orders to that effect, and that adroit attendant 
had all things ready for his journey, including his passport, in a 
very few hours. 

Said Raymond, as he was about to depart, * I shall give up 
the rooms in the Albany, but you can stay on here in Lincoln's 
Inn, Hatton. I shall probably not have much occasion for your 
services at any time, but for my father's sake, and on account of your 
long and faithful service to him, I shall certainly not discharge 
you.' 

' You are very good, Mr. Raymond,' returned his attendant 
quietly ; ^ but I am thinking of retiring from service altogether. 
Your ways, you see, sir, are not my old master's ways, though 
some folks may think them better ones, and I can't say as I 
relish the idea of Lincoln's Inn after the Halbany.' 

Raymond could not restrain a smile ; he had never liked the 
man, but he felt that he had done his duty after a fashion, and 
sometimes imder very impleasant circumstances. Ralph Penni- 
cuick had been a harsh master, and, as we have said, it was the 
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wonder of those who knew him best how he had contriTed to 
retain so long Mr. Hatton's services. 

* Well, of course you will please yourself, Hatton. If you axe 
resolred to leave me I shall make you a present of one hundred 
pounds ; or if that is insufficient ' 

* Well, no, Mr, Raymond ; I think under the circumstances that 
will be handsome. — Thank you, sir.' 

He took up the cheque Raymond wrote for him, and placed it 
in his breast pocket. 

* As we are going to part company, Mr. Ra}Tnond, and on 
good terms,' continued he, * I will give you a piece of good advice 
in confidence. I would reconmiend you, when you begin house- 
keeping reglar on your own account, to go over your plate rather 
oftener than was the custom of your honoured parent.' 

'To go over my plate 1' repeated Raymond. *I don't know 
what you mean.' 

'Well, to count it, sir; especially the salvers and tiu-eens 
and things, which are seldom used. The fact is, sir, we gentle- 
men's gentlemen don't like to see money lying idle, and some of 
us are of a speculative turn of mind, especially as respects the Turf. 
A respectable-looking man, you see, such as yours truly, can raise 
a good bit of money on plate at the pawnbroker's. I have been 
very fortunate in my investments myself, but that may not always 
be the case with my successors. There is not a saltspoon missing, 
as it happens, but such luck cannot happen both to master and 
man for ever. — Grood-bye, sir, and thank you kindly.' 

It was frank, and no doubt well meant of the man, but 
somehow this revelation awoke other emotions than amusement 
in Raymond's mind. Even the &,ithfulness of his unhappy father's 
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servant, then, had only been secured by self-interest that smacked 
strongly of dishonesty 1 How miserable it was to have none to trust, 
and none to love one, and to wander aimlessly over the wide world, as 
he was himself about to do 1 When would he see these old rooms of 
his again, and, alas I what did he care whether he saw them again or 
not ? The cab was at the door, with his luggage piled, and he 
was about to descend the stairs, when his clerk put a registered 
letter into his hand, just come by post. He felt something round 
and hard in the envelope before he opened it. But he turned his 
first attention to the letter. 

' One who knew your father, and who loves one who is very dear 
to you, would have half an hour's conversation with you at the 
above address. It is important for your own interests that you 
should come at once, as his days — perhaps his hoiurs — are num- 
bered. The enclosed ring will be the writer's credentials for the 
authenticity of this communication.' 

The ring Raymond recognised at the first glance as his father's 
signet-ring ; he had always worn it on his finger before his last ex- 
pedition abroad ; but it had been taken from him by force (as he 
had stated) by a Chinese official at Dhulang. 

How came it now in England, and in the possession of a 
stranger ? There was no signatiure to the letter : only an address 
in Bedford Place, and nothing in the contents which pointed to 
the identification of the writer. But was he a stranger ? The 
phrase * One who knew your fether,' would seem to imply that 
fiaymond himself was unacquainted with him, and yet the hand- 
writing did not seem altogether imfamiliar to his eyes. Was it 
possible that this man had somehow become possessed of his father's 
secret, and intended to trade upon it ? The letter was mysterious. 
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but it did not give the impression of being treacherous or fraudu- 
lent. At all events, the footing on which the writer had placed 
himself appealed to Raymond's sense of duty. He knew the worst 
concerning what had happened at Dhulang, but it still remained 
to preserve, as far as possible, his father's memory from public 
shame. If this man was what he pretended to be, he might even 
have something to say in mitigation of that unhappy business. 
Strange as the matter was so far, it was not stranger (but for 
the inexplicable presence of the signet-ring) than the allusion 
made in the letter to Nelly Conway, for to whom save her 
coidd the expression * one who is very dear to you ' refer ? There 
was no other person, alas ! * very dear to him ' in all the world. 
The writer said that he himself loved her. Now, the only person 
of whom Raymond had ever heard as having paid court to Nelly 
was Herbert Milbum. And Herbert Milbum had been a friend of 
his &ther's, and had gone to Dhulang in his company. But 
Raymond had heard that he had left England for China many 
weeks ago ; and even if it was Milbum, why should he communicate 
with him thus anonymously ? 

The more he thought of the matter, the more mysterious and 
impenetrable it became ; but it seemed at least of sufficient import- 
ance to demand his immediate attention. So Raymond's luggage 
was taken down fix)m the cab, and he himself was conveyed in it 
to Bedford Place instead of to the railway station. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE INTERVIEW. 

*Mt name is Pennicuick,* said Baymond to the servant who 
opened the door to him in Bedford Place. ' I have been asked to 
call upon some gentleman residing in this house, but whose name 
I do not know.' 

*That is right enough, sir; it is Mr. Pearson. He is very ill 
at present, but I believe he will see you.' 

This information affected Raymond in two ways : it was at 
once a relief to his mind and a disappointment. Mrs. Wardlaw 
had informed him that Nelly was taking lessons of a Mr. Pearson, 
and it was to the last degree imlikely that this artist-tutor could 
have auy personal knowledge to his father's prejudice; on the 
other hand, this man might easily have guessed or discovered his 
affection for his pupil, and made use of that information to obtain 
an interview from interested motives, in which caae he had post- 
poned his journey for a very insufficient cause. However, his 
possession of the signet-ring was a mystery, even in that case, still 
to be accounted for. 

On entering the sitting-room he beheld not so much a man as 
the skeleton or shadow of one, enveloped in a djessing-gown, and 
sitting in an arm-chair by the fire. 

VOL. II. B 
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* I do not rise, Mr. Pennicoick,' said this ghastly figme, in a 
hollow Toioe, * because I am too weak to pay yoa diat ooartesy. 
Pny take a chair.' 

Raymond bowed stiffly, and sat down ; the sense that he was 
being made a Tictim to some kind of artifice was strong upon him. 

^ You came hither, I conjecture, immediately upon the receipt 
of my note, and yon did well and frisely in so doing ; for, as you 
see ' — he pointed to his own haggard frame — ^ there is not much 
time to lose. You are sceptical, I perceive, upon that point,^ added 
he, after a moment's silence, and in harsher tones. ' What was it, 
then, that secured your promptness in acceding to my request ? ' 

* You sent me my fsither's signet-ring.' 

* Well, you got it ; what more was there to be hoped for, Mr. 
Raymond Pennicuick ? ' 

* Nothing.' 

* Perhaps, however, there was something to be f tared ? ' 
Raymond felt his colour changing, but he answered in a firm 

voice enough, * I have nothing to fear from any man. You wrote 
to me, as you stated, from your dying bed ; you professed to be 
a friend (and, so &r, I am inclined to believe you) of one who is 
very dear to me ; and you also hinted at some connection with my 
late &ther, which your possession of his signet-ring seemed to cor- 
roborate. These seemed to afford claims enough upon my atten- 
tion. But do not suppose that my coming here is any sign of 
weakness ; any attempt at duplicity or extortion ' 

* Would fail in your case, I have no doubt,' put in the other 
curtly ; * nor is it necessary to employ such means towards a gen- 
tleman who, without compulsion, and of his own free will, has paid 
away 20,000?. or so.' 
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* This is intolerable,' said Baymond, rising from his chair. * If 
you think to get any advantage from your knowledge of my having 
of late disbursed that sum^ you are mistaken. Since you are 
acquainted with Miss Ellen Conway, it is no mystery to me how 
you learnt the fact, though I am surprised indeed that she should 
have made such as you her confidant.' 

* She did not tell me, however, that it was conscience-money.' 

* And who are you, sir, that dare to say it was ? ' 

* I am Akthur Conway.' 

Raymond stood aghast. ^ It is impossible,' he said ; yet his 
eyes sought the letter that had summoned him, and which he still 
held in his hand with uncertain glance. 

*Yes, the handwriting of a man survives the man himself,' 
observed the other in answer to it. * You recognise me now, I 
sec* 

* I do, I do,' answered Raymond with deep emotion. * I thank 
Heaven with all my heart that you are a living man.' 

* That is not on my own account, however,' answered the other 
drily. 

* To be frank with you. Captain Conway, it is not. My poor 
father died with — Oh, sir, he told me all that happened.' 

^ Or what he thought had happened. I guessed as much directly 
I heard of that act of reparation.' 

^ Alas, sir, it was not that : reparation was not possible. I did, 
however, what I could.' 

* And at his request ? ' 

* Yes, sir, upon my honour,' exclaimed Raymond eagerly. * He 
knew that my first act after his death would be the repayment of 
the sum he owed you to your daughter, and he approved of it.' 

8 2 
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* It was his wont^ it seems, to do all things by proxy/ answered 
the other coldly, * even to the discharge of his just debts.' 

' He suffered, sir, for all he did amiss ; ay,' added Raymond, 
with sudden sternness, ' and he was tricked, imposed upon. I see 
now how you plotted against him ; made his name infamous, and 
wrecked his peace. It was you, then, and not your ghost, who met 
him face to face in Westminster. Revenge is sweet to you ; you 
should therefore be well satisfied ; for it was you who killed him.' 

' Was it so, indeed ? Alas, alas ! and he was once my friend,' 
murmured Conway with drooping head. * Be patient, Raymond. 
You cannot guess the things that I have suffered — ^and all wrong- 
fully. Your father also has killed me. These grey hairs, these 
hollow eyes, this shrunken frame, and worse, the changed and 
hardened heart within me, are all his doing, I came back to 
England not to right myself, but her you love. Broken, betrayed, 
despoiled beyond the reach of righting, I had no sense of right 
but that. What was I to do ? Would you have had me appeal 
to him — who let me perish (as he imagined) in his stead, and 
kept back the money for which I had sold my life — for justice ? 
There was no justice in him.' 

* Captain Conway, I was his son.' 

* I feel that, unhappy lad I but you have compelled me to speak 
in my own defence. Listen awhile, but not to the record of your 
father's shame. Let that be buried in his grave and mine. My 
purpose in sending for you here is to avert the miseries that 
have fallen upon him and me, from you and yours ; to confine the 
evil that has destroyed us both to our own generation.' 

The speaker paused for breath, and held his finger up for 
silence : but there was no fear of interruption from his companion 
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now. A spark had fallen among the dead erabers of his dearest 
hope, which it seemed to him that a word of his might extinguish. 

* Your father left me at Dhulang a prisoner doomed to death, 
as certainly, as it appeared, as it is certain now. I had no hope 
of life, and few regrets for it. The people about me, from the 
highest to the lowest, were cruel, base, and brutal. There was 
only one man, Fu-chow — his name was mentioned to you, 
perhaps?—' 

Raymond motioned with his head that he knew the man. 

* You were told, doubtless, that he was vile and false as all the 
rest, and so I then believed him to be. He had been friendly to 
me at first, but when I exchanged places with your father, he had 
insisted on being bought over like the rest to acquiesce in the 
substitution. Indeed, he was more obstinate than the others, and 
stood out for better terms, and we had no choice but to accede to 
them. No sooner had your father sailed, however, than this man 
came to me and showed himself my friend. I had done him a 
service — no matter what — and barbarian as he was, it seems, he 
was grateful for it. He had influence, he was free, he had money, 
and more than the average cunning of his race, and he was inclined 
to save me, and he told me so. I thanked him, but the thing ap- 
peared impossible : we had tried every plan already, as I reminded 
him, and the execution was fixed for the next day but one. 

' " I have got a substitute," said he, " who will suffer for you." 

* I think in no case would I have consented to such an arrange- 
ment, though the desire of life had begun to stir within me as he 
spoke those words. It was of no use to speak of scruples to the man, 
but I simply said that no Chinese could be mistaken for me for 
an instant. 
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' " I know it," said he. " It is not a Chinese ; it id an English- 
man." 

'I could scarcely believe him, but at all events I could never 
have permitted the sacrifice of a fellow-countryman in my place. 
Forgive me, Raymond ; I do not blame those that would ; life is 
dearer to some men. Heaven knows, than to others ; and mine seemed 
of little value. I said that that could not be. 

' " But this Englishman," said Fu-chow, " must suffer in any 
case, and the self-same punishment. It is the murderer we saw 
in prison as we came along." 

' Then I remembered that we had visited a Chinese prison some 
hundred miles away, in which lay an English criminal condemned 
like me — but for most heinous crimes — to the Ling-chih, i.e. to be 
cut into ten thousand pieces. It seemed, indeed, since the poor 
wretch must suffer, that I should be doing him no wrong to exchange 
places with him. 

' " But the man is in gaol," said I, " and distant three days* 
journey." 

' " No, master, he is on his road, and will be here to-morrow," 
said Fu-chow cunningly. And indeed he had so contrived it. He 
had taken a dislike to your father — for which, in truth, he had his 
reasons — and though he had all along had this device to rescue 
him in his mind, and had even put it in train, he had not intended 
to tell him of it till the last moment.' 

* Great Heaven ! then my father's life might have been saved 
without this shame ! ' cried Raymond bitterly. 

* Perhaps. Let us not dwell, however, on what might have been ; 
evil enough has befallen us, without adding to it by vain regrets. 
My task is to stop its growth beyond my grave. The man I speak 
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of arrived at Dbulang the next morning, and on the same night I 
left the prison accompanied by Fu-chow. Not then, but afterwards, 
I redeemed your father's signet-ring from the custody of the gaoler, 
who had robbed him of it, intending to restore it to him under far 
other circumstances than afterwards took place. I was carried 
away up the country, and lay in hiding for many weeks. It would 
have compromised the oflScials as well as hazarded my own life to let 
it be known that I was still in existence. I suffered very great 
hardships, but my greatest pain was the reflection that by that 
time my dear daughter must have heard of my death, and be en- 
during — for I knew she loved me well — the pangs of a grief for 
which there was no need. I took it for granted that she had re- 
ceived news of her worldly prosperity ; that your father had tele- 
graphed to her the provisions of the will I had executed, and which 
was to account (as he and I had agreed upon together) for her 
change of fortune, but I felt that riches would not compensate her 
for her fether's loss. I was right there— or rather, I should have 
been, had circumstances turned out as I had shaped them : but I 
was cruelly deceiving myself, as you know, in the other matter. 

' It was stipulated by the Mandarin who had connived at my es- 
cape that I should not return to Shanghai, or reveal myself to any 
of my fellow-countrymen while in China ; and it was very easy to 
maintain my incognito. The privations I had endured, the agonies 
of mind I had imdergone, had greatly altered me, though I had not 
as yet become the wretched object that you see here. On the other 
hand, my spirit was not broken : I was going home at last to see my 
darling child in the prosperity which I had earned for her. For the 
money, as you are aware, was to be paid for the risk I ran, and not 
for the sacrifice of my life itself, though indeed the risk and death 
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seemed one. Fu-cbow, faithful to the last, furnished me with funds 
sufficient to pay my passage home in the steerage of an English 
steamer, and I took my berth in it imder the name of Pearson^ as a 
merchant's clerk. It was not for many days after we got to sea that I 
learnt that your father had not fulfilled bis solemn promise given 
to me on that prison pallet, far more terrible than any death- bed. 
The catastrophe at Dhulang was a frequent subject of conversation 
on board, but I had kept aloof from my fellow-passengers, and it 
was quite by chance that I heard how " that poor devil Conway " 
had left nothing behind him save his sad story. 

* That news, Kaymond Pennicuick, seemed to take ten years 
from a life that I had good cause to know would in no case have 
been a long one. And yet I felt I must needs live on for my 
revenge. Food I could not take, but on the thoughts of that revenge 
I lived throughout that hateful voyage. You may see in me to 
what such diet brings a man.' 

Here he paused, partly from failing breath, partly from an 
emotion which, throughout his narrative, from time to time 
utterly overpowered him. 

' On my arrival in England I found that what I had heard of 
your father's conduct was but too true. My wife was dead ; nay 
child was in poverty and dependence ; Ralph Pennicuick, who had 
robbed them and his dead friend, was, on the other hand, as pros- 
perous as ever, and about to become a member of Parliament. Do 
you wonder that I swore to become his evil genius ? For your own 
sake and for mine, I spare the details of how I kept my oath. 
I would not have wounded you, Raymond Pennicuick, by telling 
even this much, had it not been necessary to the happiness of 
others. Had I painted your &ther's conduct in brighter and lesas 
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faithful colours, my own would have seemed darker by its side, and 
that it was my purpose to avoid ; not, believe me, for my own 
sake, — for what opinion you or any living being, save one, may 
form of me is, to one in my case, not worth the breath with 
which you may express it. I wish to stand excused in your sight 
for another reason. You love my daughter, and the knowledge 
of your father's behaviour towards me has alone kept you, since his 
death, from giving sign of it. Am I right or wrong ?' 

* You are right, sir. I was quitting England lest haply I 
should have to tell her with my own lips the story of my father's 
shame.' 

' Just so. Now, it struck me, if this man has so tender a 
conscience — inherited from your mother, lad, a saint in heaven — 
and I tell him less than the bare truth to spare his feelings, he 
may think me in my turn so base (for revenge is base, and I too 
have erred deeply in this matter) that he may well shrink from 
wedding with one of my blood. As it is, both your father and I have 
sinned against one another — I will not say in what proportion — and 
have both repented. Put us both, as far as may be, out of your 
mind : and at all events, let not our acts affect your future conduct. 
I am speaking, of course, under the supposition that you and 
Nelly love one another ; it seemed to me so from what I gathered 
from her letters, and my last words, or what I felt to be my last, 
at Dhulang, were to entreat your father to consent to your imion.' 

' The greatest sorrow, save one, sir,' observed Raymond, * of my 
poor father when he lay a-dying was that his confession must 
needs rob me of your daughter's love.' 

* And now it need not rob you. He never took my life, that's 
plain : and if he defrauded me, his son has made reparation for him.' 
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^ But when she comes to know all, sir/ urged Raymond 
despairingly^ ^she is so pitiful, and just, and pure, that the 
thought of the wrongs you have suflFered, and at such hands ^ 

* Hush, hush ! no matter, lad. She shall never know them,' 
answered Conway solemnly. * Have I gone through so much for 
her sake to draw hack now — so near the close ! No, I will die 
and make no sign. She shall never know she has a fiather.* He 
hid his face in his thin hands and groaned. 

' Oh sir, I could not, even to win Nelly's love,' cried Baymond, 
deeply moved, ' exact such a self-sacrifice. What I after so many 
years, and the last so full of pain and care, to ask you to give up 
your single solace, the one hope of those dark days ; to forbid you 
to call her "daughter," to let you die a stranger to yom- child I No, 
never 1 ' 

' You have a kind heart, Raymond Pennicuick. Nelly will be 
in safe hands,' moaned the old man. * Let that suflSce for me.' 

Raymond shook his head. ^ I could not build my happiness 
upon the ruin of yours, sir. To deprive you of your daughter's 
love would be the worst robbery of all : and besides, what explana- 
tion can be given her, save the true one, respecting that act of 
reparation, and my own silence and neglect of her ? She would 
be as far out of my reach as ever, and you will have suffered to no 
piurpose.' 

*Nay, I have thought of that, and made provision for it. 
Suffer ! — yes, I shall suffer, but I am used to that. It cannot now 
be for long. Oh, if I could clasp her to my heart, and cry, " My 
child, my child I " just once, then death were welcome.' 

' You shall do that, sir,' said Baymond firmly, ' and find, I 
trust, new life from that sweet solace. She shall come here this 
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day, though I myself should fetch her, and meet her only to part 
from her for ever.' 

He had risen and seized his hat, as one who, fearful of his own 
weakness, must needs act at once or fail to act at all. 

' Stay, stay, dear lad,' cried Conway hurriedly ; ' I have a 
device to save us both. We must deceive her for her own good ; 
or rather, tell her a half-truth, since the whole would ruin all. I 
will spare your &ther's memory all I can, and that too at the 
expense of my own good name ; yet something bitter must be told. 
Will you trust me, Raymond, as your advocate ? ' 

^ Indeed, indeed I will, sir.' 

^ Then leave me now, for my strength is almost gone, and 
return hither — it is just noon — at four. Then you shall learn my 
plan.' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE RECONCILIATION. 

Nelly had waited for many days, and not without impatience, 
to hear, according to promise, from Mr. Pearson ; his judgment, it 
seemed, took a long time to mature. But she knew he was fax 
from well, and had forborne to trouble him. His counsel would 
be given at last, and she felt sure would be both wise and just. 
Only, in the mean time, it fretted her to feel that that great sum 
of money still lay in her hands, and that he who had placed it 
there must be wondering at her silence, or perhaps taking it for 
granted that she was disposed to quietly accept it without 
question. It was only when * her light was low ' — when loneliness 
and the toil she did not love so much as she had flattered herself she 
did, oppressed her more than common, that she verily and indeed 
believed that this money had been given as a peace-ofFering on 
Raymond's part ; but the very fact that it was open to such a con- 
struction, though only to her own mind, brought a flush of 
wounded pride into her cheek. She longed to get quit of this 
unwelcome wealth, and to return it to its rightful owner : though 
how to do it perplexed her as much as ever. Mr. Pearson, how- 
ever, had promised to seek out a way. 

In about a fortnight after her visit to him, he sent word one 
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afiemoon that he should be happy to see her between four and five, 
and she concluded at once that he had found some means of meeting 
her diflficulty. Of course she was punctual at the time appointed. 
At a quarter past four she presented herself with her usual at- 
tendant in Bedford Place, and was ushered into Mr. Pearson's 
parlour : but that gentleman was not in his usual place. The 
apartment was empty. The maid had said that her master was 
not so well as usual, so Nelly concluded that he had not yet left 
his bedroom. When one is waiting in a new place, with nothing 
particular upon one's mind, one looks about one : Nelly, who was 
preoccupied, sat by the window with her eyes fixed on the houses 
opposite, but without observing them ; Janet, on the other hand, 
who had no mauvaise honte^ and who had a curiosity inherited from 
her mother and sharpened by the practice of letting lodgings, made 
a tour over the little room. She scrutinized the sketch upon the 
easel — the same, alas, and in the same stage of progress as it 
had been when they called last, for Mr. Pearson was now too ill to 
work ; she criticised the empty frames that stood in the comer 
against the wall ; she moved the arms and legs of the lay figure 
into postures unknown to art or nature ; and then she gravitated 
towards the looking-glass and stuck there. 

Miss Janet Handsel was not good-looking, but she was ac- 
complished — that is to say, grown up : and it was only natural 
that she should regard her countenance with satisfaction. *To 
see ourselves as others see us ' is a very meritorious desire, and 
it was probable she would have spent her time thus profitably 
until Mr. Pearson made his appearance, but for another object 
of interest which presented itself: also a young lady's face, or 
the photograph of one, stuck in the comer of the mirror. If 
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any had approached the mantelpiece less devoted to self-con- 
templation than Miss Handsel, it must have met their eyes at 
once. 

* Lawks a mussy, Miss Nelly, why, here's your pictur I ' 

* My picture I ' returned Nelly, rousing herself from her 
reflections. * Where ? ' She had a notion that Mr. Pearson might 
have amused himself by making a sketch of her, and this awakened 
a languid interest. 

* Yes, your pictur,' repeated the girl in answer to her look, * or 
leastways a photo. It was taken a year or two ago, I should say, 
but it's as like you, Miss, as it can stare.' 

Nelly took the photograph and gazed upon it intently. She 
had had it taken three years ago upon her birthday, in order to 
send her father a copy. She had given one or two only to other 
people — such as Raymond and Mrs. Wardlaw — and they were not 
persons likely to have parted with such a gift. How came, then, 
this copy here ? She turned the photograph round, and looked at 
the back; then cried out suddenly, ' Janet, leave me. I wish to 
be alone.' 

Janet was naturally hard of hearing, but deafer than any stone 
when she didn't wish to hear what was said. 

* It's as pretty a pictur as ever I saw,' was her reply. 

* Go downstairs, Janet, and wait for me. I wish to have a few 
words with Mr. Pearson alone.' 

It was impossible, unless she had had the gift of blindness as 
well as of deafness, to misunderstand what her mistress meant * 
and Janet left the room accordingly. 

Nelly sat down with her hands pressed close upon her beating 
heart; she had read the date on which it was taken, and the words 
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' For my darling father,' in a still childish scrawl ; it was without 
doubt the very picture she had sent to China. 

* My dear young lady, I fear I have kept you waiting.' Mr. 
Pearson stood before her in his dressing-gown, looking very aged 
and ill, but with a gracious light in his eyes that she had not seen 
before : he had been always kind to her, but his haggard face had 
hitherto never worn even a gleam of joy. 

* I have given my best attention to. the case you have put before 
me,' continued he slowly. 

* Thanks, Mr. Pearson, but first — first of all,' said Nelly, 
speaking with diflSculty — for not only was she greatly moved, but 
something in her companion's face, tenderly as it smiled upon her, 
imparted an inexplicable awe — ' I wish to know about this picture ; 
it is a photograph of myself that I sent to my dear father long 
ago. How came it in your hands ? Did you know him ? Did he 
give it you ? No, I cannot believe that,' for the other nodded in 
grave assent. ' Who are you ? ' 

Mr. Pearson, who had taken his usual seat, took up a pen, and, 
writing down four words on a piece of paper, passed it to her. 

* Do you know that handwriting, Nelly ? ' 

The words he had written were familiar enough to her — the 
usual ending to those most precious treasures, her father's letters ; 

* Yours lovingly, Arthur Conway.' 

' Oh father, father I ' she rose, and tottered to his feet, and fell 
into his outstretched arms. 

* Be calm, be brave, my darling,' he murmured, caressing her 
fondly. * I need all my strength to bear this joy.' 

Had he appealed to any other motive than her solicitude for 
his own health, Nelly felt that she must have given way to her 
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emotions. The sudden shock of happiness, though broken to her 
with gentlest care, had overwhelmed her quite. 

* You must not mind my tears, darling,' continued her father 
softly ; ' I am used to trouble, but not to happiness like this, and 
you must help me to bear up against it. I have much to tell you, 
that will tax my feeble powers.* 

She had no words of cheer to give him, bub smiling^ like the 
summer sun through rain, and kissing his withered cheeks, and 
fingering his gaunt hand with tenderest touch, she strove to tell 
him how she yearned to yield him strength and comfort, and 
presently — only give her time — would do so. 

* Yes, darling, I have longed for weeks for this day to come,* 
he said, ' but its promise being so bright and genial, and my winter 
having endured so long without a glint of sunshine, I had mis- 
trusted its fulfilment. Let me enjoy it now, for it will be brief, 
Nelly. Let no false scruples, or bitter thoughts of what has passed 
and gone, mar the bright prospect.' 

* Oh father, what can mar it ? you are here : you will never 
leave me more.' 

* Yes, Nelly, I shall leave you — but not as you fear : only as we 
all must, one day, leave those we love. There, there I we will not 
talk of that. I must tell you how it happened that I came home 
alive.' 

Then he told her (but without a word about his having sufifeied 
for another's crime) how he had been thrown into prison, and had 
escaped through Fu-chow's aid, in the manner with which we are 
acquainted. 

* But why did you not come straight to me, feither ? Why 
conceal yourself under another name ? ' 
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^ Hush, hush I not so loud, darling. I have a secret to share 
with you. Kalph Pennicuick was a false firienA' 

^ I have heard as much I ' sighed Nelly softly. 

^ Yes, but he is dead and gone, and bygones must be bygones. 
He owed me money — a huge simi — 20,000i.' 

* Ah, now I see ! But how could he possibly come to be your 
debtor for such an amount ? ' 

* It was a debt of honour.' 

Nelly looked very grave. She had heard from her mother's 
lips, when moved to wrath against her husband, that her &ther 
was a gambler. She clung to his thin hand still, and kissed it too, 
but it was plain she had received a blow. 

* Yes, darling ; so it was. It was fairly and honourably won ; 
and, strange as it may seem — but you will take your father's word 
for it — its equal value was staked against it. He acknowledged 
the debt, though at that time it was only known to him and me ; 
but when he thought me dead, he broke his solemn pledge that he 
would pay it to those I left behind me.' 

* I should not have taken it, father,' murmured Nelly. 

* You would if you had known all, dear girl,' answered Conway 
quietly ; ^ but let that pass. I returned home, penniless and broken, 
with one hope in my heart, which has to-day been realised. But 
it was not so then. No : I came to find you, my darling, almost 
as poor and friendless as myself ; while he, my debtor ' 

* Mr. Pennicuick did oflFer us a handsome income,' put in Nelly 
gently, ' but my mother would not accept it. After her death it 
was renewed, and I declined it for the second time.' 

^You did well, dear girl. He tried to salve his conscience, 
and, I am rejoiced to think, in vain. As for me^ I was resolved to 
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have my rights, — though, Heaven knows, not for my own sake,— or, 
failing that, at lea^ to avenge your wrongs. My heart was bleeding 
for you, orphaned as you thought yourself, friendless as you were 
(save for those good souls the Wardlaws), and most unjustly poor- 
I went to Richmond, where I found — yoiu- mother's grave.' 

Here the speaker paused. A feeling very different from those 
by which he had hitherto been moved appeared to actuate >iiTn, 
The passionate agitation with which he had hinted at his wrongs 
had disappeared ; the pathos with which he had described his 
yearning to behold his daughter was gone ; there was remorse as 
well as regret in his changed tones. 

* If right had been done to me, Nelly, she would perhaps have 
been alive ; under brighter circumstances we might have understood 
one another better : God knows. — How did your mother die ? Did 
she speak of me ? ' 

* She died — very suddenly, father ; dropped down and died away 
from home. But before that, when the report came of yoiu- death, she 
reproached herself bitterly for the misunderstanding between you.* 

* It was not all her fault. We were both to blame,' murmured 
Conway. * At heart I can well believe she loved me.' 

* She did indeed, father.' 

* God bless her and forgive us all. — What was I saying, 
darling?' 

* You went to Richmond.' 

* Yes, and found you gone to Sandybeach, and followed you. I 
could not resist looking upon the face that I had pictured to myself 
so long, and for which that portrait yonder had so long beeu the 
only substitute. And I did see you. I was able, you remember, 
to render you a service.' 
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* Can I ever forget it ? But why was it that, when you had thus 
given me life for the second time, you did not reveal yourself? ' 

Her father's brow grew dark. » 

^I had my reasons. It was necessary that I should not be 
known to you — to anybody — for the execution of a plan I had 
formed to get you righted. There is no need to speak of that. 
Since restitution has been made, we will take for granted it sucn- 
ceeded. I told you at that time I was not my own master ; but it 
was for you, dear Nelly, that I was about to work. My task was 
difficult, but nothing to what happened after — to the restraint I 
had to put on myself when I found my daughter in my pupiU 
Still, for your sake — never mind why ; you must trust me here to 
have acted for the best, Nelly — I kept my secret. I did keep it 
till my end was gained.' f 

* What end, father ? ' : 
' Well, for one thing, till the money was paid that was your 

due. I knew, of course, before you told me, who had sent it,' 
' Did Raymond know — what you have told me — then ? ' 
^ Yes ; and hence his silence with respect to you. His £Ekther 
told him all upon his death-bed, and urged him at once to pay the 
money. The lad needed no such spur. You know his nature, how 
sensitive it is as well as noble : the shame of what Salph Penni<^ 
cuick had done lived after him in his son's mind ; and even wheii 
that load of infamous debt was off his shoulders, the young man 
was still bowed down by the recollection of it. " How can she look 
at me, except with loathing," said he to himself, " whose fethet 
robbed Aer father, being dead ? " ' 9 

* But why was he silent ? ' inquired Nelly gravely. * Did he 
think of me so ill as to imagine that a quarrel about monef 
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between our fathers would have parted me firom him ? Why was 
he not firank with me ? What right had he to send me that huge 
sum without a line of kindness P One gracious word would have 
outweighed it all.' 

' Oh, Nelly, do not steel your heart against this lad. He loves 
you dearly, and I think — I think my darling returns his love. 
Believe me, he is worthy of it. But for his generosity of soul you 
would never have called me father. We foresaw your scruples, 
should you come to hear my story, and I was content to leave it aU 
* untold, rather than risk its separating you from Raymond. But 
he who loves you, and has ever loved, and looks upon you as the 
dearest treasure earth possesses, refused the sacrifice. ^^ You shall 
not die," he said, ** a stranger to your child." You despise the 
wealth with which he would have loaded you ; but let this gift of 
his — myself (since it seems you value it) — have weight with you 
and plead his cause.' 

* Oh, father,' faltered the young girl, ' there is no need — if I 
were sure — but it was months ago since Baymond sought my love, 
and I withheld it ; and it well may be since then (though you 
think otherwise) ' 

* Tut, tut, my girl,' interrupted the old man, drumming on the 
table with his fingers, * no fear but that I read his heart aright. 
Would he have left England, think you, to go none knows whither, 
had another taken yoiu: place in his affections ? ' 

* What I has he left England ? ' exclaimed she, the colour £iding 
from her cheeks. ^ Oh, not, I trust, to wander aimless as his fisither 
did?' 

* That depends on you, dear Nelly,' said a soft voice behind her. 
It was Raymond's voice, who, at her father's signal, had stepped 
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opportunely from the inner room where he had been in wait- 
ing all along. * Without your love all countries are alike to me, 
and in none shall I find a home.' 

His blue eyes gazed upon her with earnest wistfulness, but in 
an instant their expression changed to tender triumph ; he was 
clasping his darling to his breast. 

* Dear Kay, I have always loved you,' was her passionate cry, as 
she threw herself into his arms. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

UNITED. 

No veteran lags more superfluous on the stage than do lovers, 
whose course of love is run, in the pages of fiction. But it must 
be acknowledged that there were exceptional obstacles to be sur- 
moimted in the case of Raymond and Nelly notwithstanding that 
they had plighted troth. To acknowledge one's parents has 
before now been found, by persons moving in good society, as 
difficult a matter as for others to acknowledge their offspring; 
and the existence of Captain Arthur Conway was a fact the 
publication of which was likely to be fraught with much more than 
inconvenience both to himself and other people. For Raymond^s 
sake, or rather for the sake of smoothing for him his way to 
Nelly's heart, he had to his own daughter pictured his conduct in 
a way that did him great injustice. He had allowed her to ima- 
gine that he had conmiitted the act which had made Pennicuick's 
life forfeit to Chinese justice ; and he had actually borne false 
witness against himself on the subject of the money owed to him, 
which, though in one sense a debt of honour, was by no means a 
gambling debt such as Nelly understood it to be. In thus lower- 
ing himself in his daughter's eyes (albeit for her own advantage), 
and trusting to her loving charity to rectify what seemed to have 
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been amiss in him, instead of standing on his moral rights, it will 
be conceded that Arthur Conway had done enough in the way of 
self-sacrifice. He was not bound to stand in the pillory for the 
world at large to jeer at. He did not regret his generosity ; 
perhaps he felt that he was atoning by it for the rancour with 
which he had avenged his wrongs, and which had found vent on the 
hustings at Slowcombe (for it was he, of course, who had contrived 
the advertisement about Dhulang) and in the columns of the 
daily press ; but he felt that it had gone far enough. As for 
personal recognition, except at Nelly's hands, he cared nothing for 
it. In England he had no friends ; and his time was getting far 
too short to make them. What, then, was to be done, which, while 
on the one hand, it should give him the companionship of his 
daughter, should yet not compel him to tell the story he had told to 
her to the world at large ? He could scarcely pass even the brief 
remainder of his days — for he had told truth in saying they were 
numbered — under the same roof with her as Mr. Pearson, 
and yet he felt it would be beyond his powers, having once ac- 
knowledged her, having felt those loving arms about him for whose 
embrace he had yearned for years, to become again, even to others' 
eyes, a stranger to her. 

As often happens, this serious diflSculty was surmounted 
through the pursuance of the path of duty, though it did not seem 
to lead in the direction of any such relief. 

Nelly, even as matters were, conceived that the chief objec- 
tion to the disclosure lay in the slur that the facts would cast upon 
Balph Pennicuick's memory, and in that view was as strongly adverse 
to it as the other two possessors of the secret ; but in Mrs. Ward- 
law's case she knew that nothing that could come to light respect- 
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■ ing this unhappy man would make that lady's opinion of hii 

I worse than it was already, wUleshe did feel that she owed oothiii 

I less to her fond and futhful friend than a iirank explanatioD < 

^1 her position. 

9^ * I think, dear &ther,' said she, while the subject was undc 

„i : discuBsion, ' if you have no vital objection, that an ezceptio 

should be made in the matter of our secret with respect to Mr 

, I Wardlaw. Her affection, nay, her devotion, to me has been sue 

as to make me ashamed not only of my own unworthiness of i\ 

but even of the step I tbok in leaving her to gain my own living 

,ft it was my duty, as you know, but, though I felt it to be such, 

^j < also felt that in so doing, contrary to her vehement entreaties 

!| ' I was making a poor return for her unexampled kindness. If 

I ■ ", conceal my present happiness from her, I shall be depriving her o 

happiness also, for she loves me — almost ' (here she cast a tende 

,., look at her father) ' as though I were her own child.' 

n Conway shook his head, not in absolute negation, but gravi 

% doubt; he was a proud man — far prouder, indeed, than Balpl 

gf Fennicuick (who passed for proud) had ever been. The hard ant 

selfish man is never proud except in the vulgarest sense ; there i 

always a point with him where self-interest will outweigh i 

degradation. Conway, who had stooped to revenge (for another*i 

sake), possessed a nature otherwise incapable of baseness ; he wai 

very sensitive as to his own honour ; he had had a far bardei 

struggle to represent himself as he bad done to his daughter thai 

to sacriBce his life for her at Dhulang ; and it was a bitter thooghl 

to him that another woman — and a good one too — should hav( 

cause to think ill of him. 

Another counsel, however, followed on the same side. 
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* If any words of mine, Captain Conway, may weigh with you,' 
said Eajrmond earnestly, *I beseech you to give ear to Nelly's 
request. I scarcely think that even she herself is conscious of the 
love that Mrs. Wardlaw bears to her. My testimony may be 
considered independent,' added he, ^ since I have good reason to 
believe that it is no fault of that lady's that my darling here is not 
now Mrs. Herbert Milbum.' 

* Independent, sir 1 not a bit of it,' answered Conway, smiling. 
* Whatever this girl says — God bless her 1 I believe you are prepared 
to swear to. Well ' — this with a little sigh — * let it be as you please.' 

Thus it came about that the very next morning Nelly presented 
herself at Coromandel Lodge. It was the first time she had seen its 
mistress since she had left the hotel at Sandybeach ; not that Mrs. 
Wardlaw nourished any anger against her, but the good lady hoped 
that, if she kept aloof, solitude and discomfort would be her best 
assistants to drive her darling back the sooner to her friendly arms. 

* Ah, you are coming back to us, my darling ; I see it in your 
pretty eyes,' was her welcome ; * you could never dare to smile like 
that if you meant to be as obstinate as ever.' 

Then Nelly told her, in brief terms, what was the reason of her 
having such a happy face : how in Mr. Pearson she had found the 
father she had so long mourned as dead. Then she went on to say 
that to none but to so dear and tried a friend as she to whom she 
spoke would she have confided this, since the disclosure of it would 
reflect upon Balph Pennicuick's memory. 

* Thxii wouldn't hurt it much,' returned Mrs. Wardlaw drily, 
for she was one of those * good haters' who, while allowing the 
force of the de Tnortuis nil nisi bonum argument, still think with 
the poet that truth should be spoken in any case : 
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Bien jusqu'ici pouisuivre une m^moire ; 
Rien — excepts la vMtS. 

* But at least you should consider Baymond, Mrs. Wardlaw.' 

* To be sure, my dear ; I have forgotten him : although I must 
say that the lad has sadly disappointed me. I thought that, when 
his father was dead, the lad would not have lost a moment ' 

* Dear Mrs. Wardlaw,' put in Nelly quietly, * I have promised to 
be his wife.' 

* You, darling I ' cried the old lady rapturously, and embraced 
her on the spot. ' Whatever shall I get you good enough for your 
marriage present ! Oh, when is it to be ? ' 

* Alas, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, my father is in a very critical state 
of health. I am thinking of nothing but him at present.' 

* Then let him come down here at once, and be niursed,' was the 
other's prompt reply. ' Richmond air is better than London smoke. 
We have room for half-a-dozen such patients : and I am so fond 
of him — though I did think him queer — already, you know ; but, 
Nelly, I must tell John.' 

*0f course you must, dear Mrs. Wardlaw. I know yoiur 
husband's discretion is to be relied upon.' 

* Yes, indeed, I wish it wasn't : I mean, I wish he would talk 
things over a little more. I think his going to all those auctions 
makes him reticent ; he seems to be afraid of opening his mouth 
lest he should be knocked down for something without intending 
it. But I'll manage him, you may rely upon it.' 

That very evening she made her approaches, and carried the 
citadel — her point — though under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances. Mr. Wardlaw had met with a misfortune at a wine sale : 
he had gone to buy claret, but had tasted some hock which pleased 
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his palate, and had bidden 35a. for it. When it was knocked 
down to him, he found it was being sold by the bottle and not by 
the dozen. No wonder he had liked the wine, but he didn't like 
the price. 

It required, therefore, some considerable dexterity on the part 
of his wife to bring him into his natural condition of mind — 
which was one, as we know, of the most unbounded hospitality. 

When this was attained Mrs. Wardlaw told him Nelly's story, 
and the diflBculty that had arisen of bringing father and daughter 
under the same roof. 

* He must be disposed of by private contract,' said Mr. 
Wardlaw thoughtfully. 

* What on earth do you mean, John ? how can you be thinking 
of your auction sales on such an occasion as this ? ' 

* I mean, there can be no public competition for the pleasure of 
his presence, my dear ; why shouldn't he come here, to Coromandel 
Lodge ? His daughter will come, of course, to nurse him ; only we 
will give out that she has come back to us, as we always wished 
her to do, and that we have arranged for her having a resident 
tutor. Yes, that will be a capital plan.' 

He did not seem to think there was the least generosity or 
benevolence in the arrangement ; but only that it was a convenient 
one for all parties. 

* John,' said Mrs. Wardlaw, with quiet pride, *you are a duck : ' 
and she kissed him. 

So it came about that Arthur Conway was received at Coro- 
mandel Lodge with a welcome with which few sick guests — except 
very rich ones — are received anywhere ; and all out of love and 
kindness. For Nelly to talk of obligation was, as she protested, 
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ridiculous, since she owed more than a lifetime could repay to 
these good friends already. 

* Then why do you talk of it, my dear ? ' said Mr. Wardlaw 
logically. And he forbade the least allusion to it upon Captain 
Conway's part as being exciting, and therefore prejudicial to the 
patient's health. 

^ I can only say,' said the sick man with tears in his eyes, 
^ that it seems to me, so far as Nelly is concerned, I might just as 
well have stopped in China, since she has found both fiither and 
mother in England.' 

* We have only done our best as such,' said Mrs. Wardlaw, * by 
proxy.' 

Besides these two new inmates of the Lodge there would, * but 
for the look of the thing,' as its mistress said, have been a third in 
the person of Eaymond ; and, indeed, he was so frequent a guest, 
that he might almost as well have taken up his quarters 
there. 

All the kindness of this excellent couple could not, however, 
save Arthur Conway's life ; he had no particular ailment, but his 
whole constitution was broken beyond doctors' mending. He 
suffered no pain, and was perfectly placid and happy, except that 
he evinced great anxiety to have the young people married. 
Nelly combated this notion (though we may be sure it was not 
otherwise distasteful to her) from the sense that it was un- 
becoming to think of marriage while the shadow of death, as it 
were, was hovering over her father : but he gained Mrs. WardlaVs 
ear, and through her influence obtained his wish. 

* My dear Nelly,' said she, * you are positively weakening what 
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little hope remains to us of your other's restoration to health, by 
your foolish scruples.' 

To this Nelly could answer nothing, save that she was in her 
friend*s hands. 

The marriage was therefore at once arranged for: even the 
lawyers did not delay it, since their instructions were simplicity 
itself. The twenty-one thousand pounds that were, by rights^ 
Conway's own, were taken as his daughter's and settled absolutely 
upon her, at Baymond's wish, ^ for her sole use and benefit.' He 
was not going to lie under Mrs. Wardlaw's suspicions, he said, the 
second time. She had thought he had neglected Nelly when she 
was poor, and might possibly imagine he only married her because 
she was an heiress. On her resenting this with becoming in- 
dignation, he whispered something in her ear, which he flattered 
himself would cover her with confusion ; but it had not that effect 
at all. 

* I know I did,' said she (he had alluded to her advocacy of 
Mr. Herbert Milbum) ; ' I thought very well of the young man, 
and you seemed to have withdrawn from the field. It was my 
duty to do the best I could do — though it was only the second 
best of what I wished — for Nelly. I liked you very much, Raymond 
Pennicuick, but I liked my darling more.' 

' And quite right too, dear Mrs. Wardlaw,' cried the young 
fellow, ' and I love you (if your hijsband, and Nelly, will permit 
me to say so) all the better for so doing.' 

But Mr. Herbert Milbum was always a subject of pleasant 
— though quite' private — raillery between Mrs. Wardlaw and 
Raymond. 
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The marriage was of course a very quiet one : indeed, no guests 
were bidden to it ; but that did not prevent the arrival of many 
marriage presents. As the rain falls most plentifully upon moist 
ground, so, when folks are rich and do not want them, these gifts 
are always in the greatest profusion. It was astonishing how many 
acquaintances of Nelly Conway's — about whom she knew almost as 
little as we ourselves — became her friends when she married Mr. 
fialph Pennicuick's son and heir. One present, but not sent from 
the same motives, arrived several months after Kaymond and Nelly 
were man and wife. It was a magnificent China shawl from Mr. 
Milbum, forwarded through his sister's hands, ' with dear Herbert's 
kind regards and best wishes,' to Nelly. The splendour of this 
gift — only second to one she had received from Mrs. Wardlaw 
herself — excited that lady's highest commendation. 

* I always thought, you know, my dear Raymond,' said she 
mischievously, ' that our dear Nelly might have done better with 
herself.' 

But that is not our opinion, as indeed it is needless to say it 
was not seriously hers. There was never a happier married pair 
than Raymond and Nelly Pennicuick. 

At the very first, however, there was a sad trouble, though an 
expected one. Hardly had Arthur Conway obtained his wish of 
seeing his daughter wedded than Death claimed him. Indeed, 
the young couple were summoned from their wedding tour to his 
death-bed. He was alive when they arrived, and that was alL 
His mind was wandering chiefly on matters that had taken place at 
Dhulang ; and I think that from his wild talk — joined with certain 
suspicions of her own — ^Nelly learnt more of the true state of the 
case than when in his right mind he had told her. If so, she 
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only loved him more, not her husband less ; and indeed, in what 
had he offended ? A bad son may indeed sometimes lay his sins 
at his father's door ; but for a father's sins what son can be answer- 
able ? 

Just at the last, as often happens, Conway's wandering wits 
returned to him. He recognised his daughter and bade her a 
loving farewell. 

' I shall see her, and we shall be made one again through you, 
my darling,' were his last words. 'Let me be buried in the same 
grave with her.' 

It was an inexpressible comfort to poor Nelly that her father's 
last thoughts had reverted — and in such tender fashion — ^to her 
mother. 



THE END. 
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by fwawy.**— Nonconformist. 

Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, price 30Lr. 

The British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illostrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, coloured by hand. By Benjamin H. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by John R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

The Stothard Bun van.— Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6</. 

Btmyan 's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. dcU 

Byron 's Letters and yournals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of 

the Original Edition, newly revised. Complete in One thick Volume, 

with Twelve full-page Plates. 

" We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered tntrefy as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English ^rvse 
ivkich our age has produced. . , . The style is agreeable, clear^ and nutnly 
and when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. It nwu/Il 
be difficult to name a book which exhibits more kindness , fairness, and modesty,** 
—Macau LAV, in the Edinburgh Rbvivw.) 
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Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31/. 6d. 

Canova 's tVorks in Sculpture and Model- 

ling, 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Moses, and 
printed on an India tint. With Descriptions by the Countess 
Albrizzi, a Biographical Memoir by Cicognara, and Por- 
trait by WORTHINGTON. 
" The fertility of this master's resources is amazing^ and the manual labour 
expended on his works would have worn out many an ordinary workman. The 
outline engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discriminating^ 
and in the main exact** — Spbctator. 

Two Vols, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates beautifully 

printed in Colours, £z V* 

Catlin's Illustratio7is of the Manners^ 

Customs^ and Condition of the North American Indians : the re- 
sult of Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest 
and most Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 
Coloured Engravings from the Author's original Paintings. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, I or. 6d, 

Chaucer for Children : 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Colourtd 

Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
" // must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year books 
of this season, but is also qf permanent value as an introduction to the study oj 
Chaucer, whose works, in selectums of some kind or other, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English.** — Acaobmv. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24J. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir Wiluam 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

•* This latest contribution to the history of the^ British army is a work of the 
most varied information regarding the distinguished regiment whose life it nesT' 
rates, and also of facts interesting to the student in military affairs. . . . 
Great credit is due to Sir W. Cope for the patience and labour, extending over 
many years, which he has given to the work. . , , In many cases weU-exe- 
cuted plans of actions are given.*' — Morning Post. 

•' Even a bare record of a corps which has so often been under fire, and has 
borne a part in important engagements all over the world, could not Prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptable to the military reader."— ArHZNMVU. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

Cruikshank's Comic Abna^iack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour 
of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beck- 
ETT, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landelxs, &c. ' 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, Is, 6d, 

Colman's H timorous Works: 

"Broad Grins," "My Nightgown and Slippers/* and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. 
With Life by G. B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, yj. 6</. 

Creasy 's Memoirs of Emine7it Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 

Edward Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 

the World." A New Edition, brought down to the Present 

Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

** A tuw edition of ' Creasy s Etonians* will be welcome. The heck «mm a 
favourite a quarter o/a century ago^ and it has maintained its re^tati^n. The 
value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edwand Creasy has 
euUed to it several memoirs of Etoniatts who have died since the first etUiiett 
appeared. The work is eminently interesting*^ — Scotsman. 

To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Sj. each, profusely 
illustratea by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 

Cyclopcedia of Costmne ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary — from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes 
of the Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PlanchA, 
Somerset Herald. — A Prospectus will be sent upon application. 
Part XIX. now ready. 

**A most readable and interesting work— and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to tmilitarVf courts 
ecclesiastical^ legalt or professional costume. . . . All the ckrome-tithcgrupJks^ 
astd most of the woodcut illustrations — the latter amounting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
ii equally suited to the library and the ladies' drawing-room.** — ^Timks. 

♦/ Part XIV. contains the Completion of the DICTION AR K, which^ 
as Vol. /. of the Book^ forms a Complete Work in itself TTtis volume 
may now be had, handsomely bound in half red morocco^ gilt top, price 
jf 3 13J. &/. Cases for binding the volume may also be had, price 5^. each. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTOR Y 
OF THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE, arranged ChronolcgicaUy. 

Demy 8vo, half-bound morocco, 2IJ. 

Dibdin's Bibliomania; 

or, Book-Madness : A Bibliographical Romance. With numerous 
Illustrations. A New Edition, with a Supplement, including a 
Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama. 
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Parts I. to XII. now ready, 2ix. each. 

Ctissans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 

and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

'* Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessibU to Clutterbuck, tnadt most 
tfmluabU additions to the manorial history ofth* county /rom th* earliest J^riod 
iUnuntuards, cleared up many doubtful points^ and given original details con- 
cerning various subfects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem to have been constructedwith great care, a$uiarea vaiuabU addition 
to the genealogical history of th* county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither timt, laoour, nor expense to 
render his volumes worthy ^ranking in the highest class of County Histories %* 

— ACADKMY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, \2s, 6d. 

Doran's Mefuories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, i&r. 

Dtinraven's The Great Divide: 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of Dunraven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

'* There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven* s * The Great Divide.* . . . The booh is full qjf clever observation^ 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.'*— 'Athksjevu. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 24s, 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 

of the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By Richard 
Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset. 

*' This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from, an American pen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of euty similar book. Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is 
master, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style which is charming equally for its picturesquettess and its purity.** 
—Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, dr. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanubl, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extia, with Illustrations, ^s. ^d. 

The Englishman's House: 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 
House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

■.■ Thil httk it inlr'dtd It trfflf a llmg-ftlt wenl, n'(., ■ ftain, nan-lHkmicMl 
tetuHt iffvmil:,'' arimat. mik llu cat a-il mimiur tf building ; il eisa 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6j. per Volume ; a few Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), at 121, per Vol, 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Kev. A. B. Gbosart. 

"Mr. Groiart hot Iftnl l/u mtiit Utorictii amd Ikt mtil mUmpailic rent «H 
Iki ftrfKt rttltmiiiM and frrtcrvalim c/ Ur till; audit iivtry MnlilUljl lAat 
an^ rtiir tditinn of llu fMl taa ctur tt calltd fir. . . Fnm Mr. Gnutri «v 
alvmt txf<£t and txliaafs rtefivt tht final rmtilt ^ utoit /atitnt tuid ttmfitltut 
kIuU riAi/,"— Ei«u 1 krb. 

I. FUtcfierS (Giles, B.D.) , Compkt, c^iUcudFo^ vj\a 

-_*/*/* y=«-.,-rhriii-!.Vidnrif- Memorial- Introduction and Notes, 



in Heaver, Christ' 

Earth, Christs Triumph over ^r; ^S, 

T^it, and Minot Poems. ' J n™ Vols. 



Steel Portrait, Indei of FiiM 
Glossariol Index, ftc 



With Meraorinl-Intioduclion and 4. Suiney's (Sir PMHp) 

Notes. One Vol. | CamfUit Petlical Worki. in- 

2. Davits" (Sir John) "^^''^^Jt'^?^^''^!^" 

C^^/,.. PJV./ {r„i. in- , ttn!ir^n"?re'^Tf 

t^V:t'a]i^:b.^^^^ I Sidney.'andN^te. Tl.*r^ols. 

MSS„ for the first time Col- | 5, Dotine s (Dr. John) 

lecled and Edited. With Me- ^ Cvmplili Petlical IVarti. in- 

moriftl- Introduction and Notes. cludinR Ihe Satires and various 

Two Vols. I Jtom MSS. With Memorial-In. 

I. HerTick's( Robert )HeS- ■ troduction and Notes 

^t*ndt,. NMi NumUr,. and (/««*/*"!. 

■,• OIlur voluma art in arlivi frifanUiim. 



Ciown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Fairholt's Tobacco: 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Counliies. 
By F W Faikholt, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 
"jl Ktrt titatani and inslrKliv kiilerj rf Ubacct and iliaiacieliimi, ulrr* 

^ ;irJ/?T««-"j niikt 1. 1*. «iaZ. a^ It '"''srprnliJuJS't 

f^Utmd Iml ctrlainly not nttUtltd wHd. . . . Full 1^ nliral mi^ im. 
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Crown 8to, cloth extra, with Illustratioiis, 45. td. 

Faraday 's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. 
Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrationa. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4r. dd. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition. Edited by W. C&OOKES, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, is, td. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. — Earliest Notices; Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings ; Ring-tokens ; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 
Posy-Rings ; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; 
Remarkable Rings, &c. By William Jones, F.S.A. With Hun- 
dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

" Enters fully into iht ruhol* tubject^ and gives an amount of infortnation 
and reneral readi$tg in reference thereto which is of very hi^h interest. The 
600k ts not only a sort of history of Anger-rings, but is a collecti&n of anecdotes 
in connection with them, . . . The volume is admirably illustrated, etnd 
altogether affords an amount of amusement and information which is not other* 
wise easily accessible." — Scotsman. 

" One of those gossiping books which are as full ^amusement as qf instruC' 
tion:*'-ArHEMMV u. 

The Ruskin Grimm. — Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 6d,; 

gilt edges, Js. 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar 

Taylor. Edited, with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 

With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of George 

Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. 

" The illustrations of this volume .... are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a clau Precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said tn the Appendix to 
my ' Elements of Drawing,' were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt {in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by hint^ , , . To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exet' 
dse in decision cmd severe drawing which would leave afterxoards little tc be leami 
in uhools."— Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

One VoL crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9/. 

Gilbert 's (IV. S ) Original Plays : 

"A Wicked World," "Charity," "The Pakce of Truth," 

" Pygmalion," " Trial by Jury," &c 

" His work ma n s hip is in its war perfect \ it is very sound, very even, very 
well sustained, and excellently balanced Mrvx^A^w/."— OaSBavax. 




Moaxs ffrsusHEO mt 
The Gentleman^s Magazine. 



tttkui fi^U ^f '^™" *^'fa' t^ r^"t ^ ^'^ gr^^wmJ rrad^r. T^ fkilf 
m^ ^um I mMpttt t/ Ptiitui, t^ mtlftn ^iiji MficT Iwrfrri^ rmirrrEtx, mill hr 

^•rr'f^T.''^ *l*rr MsmiUr mMllm,. Sanrtl HuUry.Sftrt •mj A^zrmtmn, 
fttlrt, BtUit L*llrrt, Art m mU ttf m^mifmMli^mi, mmll am xtirm U « >^i (rtm 
•f lit irmlimli; mnd Eatti **tm unu nhitli mkil, ml krrwUfrrw, t* B.Ur' 
IfrruJ. Umdrr Ik, ktad «/* Ttiir Tmlk -mlUr, tf aarnU trntrrat mill it 
dluHiuJ, mnd/aili tf Idiltrii ».'u n^ b, framtd. A Ifrri tf Fiditm tf 
,rmt imhil if iirluit taii:rm mtll m ikrnik Iki Mt" •/ tV Mar^iiMr, 
tiul mil tt ia„trali4 ^ mrliiU if Ivn .mlltMi. Wili a fidl .twit rt 
mkal It iiirth-,d In Iknr tnnKur.aiui Ki'li ■ firm mrlialrm tr mtidt tj liar 
tltdm. Iki /'niliilari umJtrltk, It i/arr v iiirlitw liml It maamr^ tt (Km 

Irriali. aid la SI il Is lait ill flaa « t)u lakU tnd tm lit tkrlm tf^li timatt 
^ fllivtUd EHihtimm. 

*,* Nme Ttady, Iht Valunu fat l\i\.\ ta'Dt.'^MS.tx, 1877, tletk extra, 

frUi %t. 6d. ; a ndCaiaforbimiine.pTictis.tiuh. 

Demy 4to, clolb extra, with Illustralions, 31/. 6i/. 

Gillray the Caricaturist : 

Tlie Story of hit Life and Times, wilb Aneololal Descriptions of 
hii EnLiBvings. Exiited by Tuouas Wright, Esq., M. A., F.S. A. 
With 83 full-pa^e Plates, and numerous Wood Engtanngs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth exiia, with a Map, y. fni. 

Gold: 

or, Le^at RecuUliom for the Standard of Gold and Silver 
Ware in the diHTerent Cciuntries of the World, Translated from 
the German of Studnitz by Mrs. Bkbwbb, and Edited, with 

additions, by Ettwm W, .Stre eter. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 71. 6d. 

The Golden Treasury of Thought : 

An Encyclopaedia op Quotations from Writers of all 'nme» 
and Coantriei. Selected and Edited by Theodork Taylor. 
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Square i6ino (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2j. per volume. 

The Golden Library: 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) 

Mart d' Arthur: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 

B. MONTGOMERIB RANKING. 

Pascal's Provincial Let- 

ten, A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T. M'Crie, D.D., 
LL.D. 

Pope's Complete Poetical 

Works. 

Rochefotuauld^ s Maxims 

and Moral Reflections. With 
Notes, and an Introductory 
Essay by Sainte-Beuve. 

St, Pierre's Paul and 

Virginia^ and the Indian Cot* 
tage. Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev. E. Clarke. 

S/ielley's Early Poems 

and Queen Mab^ with Essay by 
Leigh Hunt. 

Slielley's Later Poems: 

Laon and Cythna, &c 

Shelley's Posthumous 

PoemSt the Shelley Papers, &c. 

SheUey^s Prose Works , 

including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History 

o/Selbome. Edited, with addi- 
tions, by Thomas Brown, 
F.L.S. 

** A series 0/ exceUently printed and cartjully anttctated volumes, handy in etMe, 
and altogether attractive. — Booksbllbr. 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6/. 

Gosse's King Erik : 

A Tragedy. By Edmund W. Gossk. Vignette by W. B. Scott. 

'* We have seldom seen so marked an adwmce in a second booh beyond a first. 
Its merits are solid and of a very high order."— ACKDMUf, 



Bayard Taylor's Diver- 

sions of the Echo Club^ 

The Book of Clerical A nec^ 

dotes, 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Carlyle (Thomas) on the 

Choice of Books. With a Me- 
moir. \s. 6d. 

Emerson's Letters and 

Social Aims. 

Godwin' s( William)Lives 

of the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of tlte 

Breakfast Table. With an In- 
troduction by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddi- 
ties. Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 

Irving' s ( Washington) 

Tales of a Traveller. 

Irving' s ( Washington) 

Tales of the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes 

and Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. 

Both Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A 

Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by Edmund Ollier 
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Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5x. 

Gosse's On Viol and Flute. 

Second Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. ScoTT. 

Half-bound, paper boards, 2if.; or elegantly half-bound crimson 

morocco, gilt, 25<r. 

The Graphic Portfolio. 

Fifty Engravings from ** The Graphic," most carefully printed on 
the finest plate paper (i8 in. by 15 in.) from the Original Engravings. 
The Drawings are by S. L. Fildes, Helen Paterson, Hubert 
Herkomsr, Sydney Hael, £. J. Gregory, G. D. Leslie, 
W. Small, G. Du Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, G. J. Pin- 
WELL, Charles Green, G. Durand, M. £. Edwards, A. B. 
Houghton, H. S. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H. Weigall, 
and others. 



•<< 



^Contains some of the choicest speeiment^ both ofdrofmng and wood-engrnvim^. 
Admirable in detail* and ixprtstien^ and engraved with rare delicacy, — Daily 
Nbws. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d. 

Greenwood's Low- Life Deeps: 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
" The Man and Dog Fight/' with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence; "With a Tally-Man," "A Fallen Star," 
"The Betting Barber," "A Coal Marriage," &c. By James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yx. 6^. 

Greenwood's JVilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Eicperience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. £y James 
GREENWpOD. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 

•• Mr. yames Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of * on^ 
whose delight it is to do his humble endeavour toivards exf^sing and extirpating 
social abuses and thou hole-and-corner evils which nfflict society.' " — Satuhdav 
RjnriEW. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d, 

Guyot 's Earth and Man ; 

or. Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray. la 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious Index. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f . 

Hake 's New Symdo/s : 

Poems. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 

*' TAr entin bock breathes a pure and enn^ling infiutnce^ shows welcome 
originality of idea and illustration^ and yields the highest pro^ of imaginative 
faculty and mature power of expression. " — Athbkjbum. 

* 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lUustrations, Js, 6d, 

Hairs (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 

Character. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Daniel Maclise, Sir John Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. 
Cruikshank. 



«« 



The Irish Sketches 0/ this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beauH/ul English 
Sketches in * Our Village^* but they are far more vigorous and picturesque cmd 
^r(p4/."- Blackwood's Magazikb. 



Three Vols, royal 4to, cloth boards, £(t dr. 

Historical Portraits ; 

Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare Prints. Comprising the 
Collections of Rodd, Richardson, Caulfield, &c. With 
Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most 
important Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected 
with each Portrait, and references to original Authorities. 

Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 25, 6d, 

The House of Life ; 

Human Physiology, with its Applications to the Preservation of 
Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

Two Vols, royal 8vo, with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £% 5^. 

Hope's Costume of the Ancients. 

Illustrated in upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Re- 
presentations of Egyptian, Greek, ana Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 

" The substance of many expensive works ^ containing all thai mmy be necessary 
is give to artistSt and even to dramatic Performers and to others engaged %n 
cUuieal representations, an idea 0/ ancient costumes sufficientlf amfle to prevent 
^ir offending in their performances by gross and obvious blunders. 









k 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gUt, Is. 6d. 

Hood's (Tho7nas) Choice Works ^ 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of thk Comic 
Annuals. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and oTer Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 



*' Sot only doet tkt volMitu inclueU the httttr-Jmcwn poewu ht tkt mmth^r, hui 
al$0 tifhat $s happily described as * the Cream of the Comic Ammtuut.' SmcA eU/ici^ms 
tkinft as ' Don't you smell Fire V *Tke Parish Revolutimi,' and * Hm£^i>u euU 
Duf[giHSt will tuver want readers." — Gkaphic 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, dr. 

Hood's (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 

Pathetk, Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, Frances Fees- 
lino Broderip. 

" There are many Poems in the volume which the very best fudge mesght xuell 
her's 



1,1 , mistahe/or his/ather's tw^rXr. "—Standard. 

I 



Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and specially-designed binding, 

gilt edges, dr. 

Hood's (Tom J Prom Nowhere to the 

North Pole: A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illas- 
trations by W. Brunton and £. C. Barnes. 



<i 



The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the ymjf^ng rhjreeeet 
which children love and learn so easily, Messrs. Brunton and Barnes dmjMti 
justice to the writer^ s meanings and a Pleasanter result 0/ the hartmoteicms 
operation 0/ author and artist could not be desired."— Times, 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous 

Works^ includini; his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Pons, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
W similes, and Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, izr. td, 

Hueffer*s The Troubadours: 

A History of Proven9al Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By Francis Hueffer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 

Home's Orion: 

An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Hornb. 
Tenth Edition. 



*' Orion will be admitted^ by every man 0/ genius^ to be one of the nobUtt, if 
the Xfery noblest^ poetical work of the age. its defects are trivial emd comoemtt^tuU^ 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme," — Edgar Allan Pes. '"^ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6</. 

HowelVs The Conflicts of Capital and 

Labour, Including Chapters on the History of Guilds ; Trades 
Unions ; Apprentices ; Technical Education ; Intimidation and 
Picketing ; Restraints on Trade ; Strikes— their Objects, Aims, and 
Results ; Trade Councils ; Arbitration ; Co-operation ; Friendly 
Societies ; the Labour Laws, &c. By George Howell, Author 
of **A Handy Book of the Labour Laws," late Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Trades Unions of Great Britain. 

Atlas folio, half morocco, gilt, £^ 51. 

The Italian Masters : 

Autotype Facsimiles of Original Drawings in the British Museum. 
With Critical and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 
by J. CoMYNS Carr. 

*' This splendid XHtlum*. . . Mr, CArr*s choict of exam/Us has hten dictmied 
by wide knowUdgt and fine tact, . . The majority have been reproduced with 
remarkable accuracy. Of the criticism which accompanies the drawings we have 
not hitherto spoken, but it is this which gives the book its special value."— Pali. 
Mall Gazette. 

Small Svo, cloth extra, dr. 

y^eux d' Esprit, 

Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists. Collected 
and Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 

•* This thoroughly congenial piece of work . . . ^ Mr, Leig^s claim to praise is 
three/old: he has Performed the duty of taster with care and judgment ; he A as 
restored many stolen or strayed ions-mots to their rightful owners ; and he has 
exercised his editorial functions delicatefy and s^nringlyV — Daily Thlbgr avh. 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14J. 

yosephus's Complete Works. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both "The Antiquities of 
the Jews,*' and " The Wars of the Jews." 

Small Svo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

"Genuine new fairy stories of the old tyPe, some of them as delightful as the 
best 0/ Grimm* s* German Popular Stories? .... For the most part^ the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
.... Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit with n 
mind, and a very uncommon mind too — that he is a /airy nthbit, emd that he is 
posing as chiej adviser to some one — without readmg even a word of the stor*. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy-bird * Doni" 
forget-nie,* fiying awav back into fairy-land. A more Perfectly dream-like im- 
pression of fairy-land has hardly been given in any illustration of fairy tales 
within our knowledge,"—Sr KCTATOR, 
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Snull 8to, doth extra, 5r. 

Lamb 's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

DoTUi. Carerully reprinted from unique copies. 
"T.'u fuaiHl *Hd d'litW"! tilUi Am*, Kir t)u rriritry ^ iMeA ait Urn Immrlt 



Crown 8vo, cloth extn, giUt, with Poitnitj, 7/. 6i, 

Lamb's Complete I Forks, 

In Pro»e Md Verse, rcprinicd fr.,111 the Oiigiiul Editiou. with 
ta»aj Pieces hilherto unpubliilKil. Edited, with Kot^ and In- 
troduction, byR. H. Shehiiiki'. With Two Portrait! and F»e- 
fimik of apageof the Es^.-iy h.h Rout Pig." 

•'A rtmfUU tJillsM qf Lamh'z ,i'r„h-,:>. :,- /.,„■ .,..,/ wr«. lualm^tttm 
«■!/./. and u nm I-/'"'"'- "" '•"■" ■'//■-" '" *"W firm trwm4fmmt 
nnmitr •> fiw **irk ar. kmu «/™rf-«rf /or n't/Sril lim, mm Mat *r«^ 
Jlfttariuutm iiarinutldptntdicals:'—&l.tu%Bt.lV.wiHiV. 

Crown Sto, cloth extra, with numerous lUnstrattons, \ot. ^ 

Mary & Charles Lamb: 

Their Poems, I^itert, and Remains. With Reminiscence and 
Notes l)y W. Cahew Haiutt. With Hancock's Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of Iberare First Editions 
of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illostratioiis. 

'rir tri/Sti: kmrdlf amf 



V- 

\ \ j Dem<r Svo, dolh extra, with Maps and IIIusli 



Lamont 's Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 

or. Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and DiscoTery in the Neigfa. 

bourhoodof Suiizbergen and NovayaZemlya. By Jambs JLahont 

F.R.G.S. Wilh numerous full-page IHustraiiom by Dr. Livkay'. 

" A flmiiaJinf Ikrn^ i^timUrlta vtl-Kut 0/ uy ■ ••.lOrr 

Crown Svo, cloth Eitt, Ji- 6^- 

Latter-Day Lyrics 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writets; selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. Dai-enpobt Adams. With a 
Note "OnsomeOldFrenchForrasof Verse "by Austin DossOM. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8j. 6d, 

Lee's More Glimpses of the IVorld Unseen. 

Edited by the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.CL., Vicar of 
AU Saints', Lambeth; Editor of "The Other World; or, 
Glimpses of the Supernatural,** &c. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6^. 

Life in London ; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Originals. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4r. 6d, 

Linton 's yoshua Davidson, 

Christian and Communist. By £. Lynn Linton. Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, td, 

Longfellow's Complete Prose IVorks. 

Including " Outre Mer," " Hyperion," " Kavanagh," " The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7^. 6^. 

Longfellow 's Poetical IVorks. 

CarefiiUy Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

" Mr. Longfellow has for manyyoart httn the best known and the most read qf 
American po*ts : and his popularity is of the right kind, and rifkily and /airly 
won. He has not stooged to eatck attention by tuiijice, nor strtven to forte it by 
violence. His works have faced tJu test of parody and burlesque {wkick in tkese 
days is almost tke common lot if writings of any mark), and km>e come off UU' 
A»rm#</."— Saturday Rbvikw. 

The Eraser Portraits. — Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 

83 characteristic Portraits, 31J. 6d, 

Maclise's Gallery of Illustrious Literary 

Characters, With Notes by Dr. Maginn. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by William Bates, B. A. 

** One of tke most interest i$tg volumes of tkis yearns literature** — ^Tihks. 
*• Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may net ur^fitly be removed 
fro m tke drawing-room to t ke library." — Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

** Agreeably written and amusifu;ly illustrated. Common sense and erudition 
are brougkt to bear on tke subjects discussed in it" — Lancet. 
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Handsomely printed in faarimilr, price 5x. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 
*«* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6</. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6</. 

Maid of Norway (The). 

Translated from the German by Mrs. Birkbeck. With Pen and 
Ink Sketches of Norwegian Scenery. 

~NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY MARK TiVAIJ^: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Papers. 

By Mark T\vain. 

Small Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yx. 6</. 

Mark Twain 's Adventures of TotnSawyer. 

With One Hundred Illustrations. 

** A book to be read. There it a certain frethnest and novelty abcmi it^ m. prac^ 

tically romantic character, to to t^eaJk, tukicA will make it very aUretctive.'* 

Spectator. 

%* Also a Popular Edition, post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yx. 6</. 

Mark Twain 's Choice JVorks. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2J. 

Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europe, ("The Innocents Abroad," and **The 
New Pilgrim's Progress.") 

Two Vols, crown Svo, cloth extra, iSj. 

Marston's (Dr. IVestland) Dramatic 

and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 

•• Tht * Patrician' t Daughter' is an oatit in the detert 0/ modem drnm^Uic 
literature^ a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modem ^»ark im 
which tttitet 0/ thought are to freely developed^ except the * Torfnato Tasso * ^ 
Goethe. The play is a work 0/ art in the tame tente that a play of Sopkccies is a 
work 0/ art ; it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development . . . * XJko 
Favourite of Fortune' ts one of the most important additions to the stock of 
Englitk prote comedy that hat Heen made during the pretent century,** — Tiubs. 
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Crown 8vOy cloth extra, 8^. 

Marston 's (Philip B ) All in All: 

Poems and Sonnets. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8j. 

Marston 's (Philip BJ Song Tide, 

And other Poems. Second Edition. 

Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, ;£'io ; Large Paper 
copies, Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, ;f 20. 

Modem Art : 

A Series of superb Line Engravings, from the Works of Distin- 
guished Painters of the En^ish and Foreign Schools, selected 
from Galleries and Private Collections in Great Britain. With 
descriptive Text by James Dafforne. • 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 7j. 6</. 

Muses of May fair : 

Vers de Soci^t^ of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Kossetti, Jean 
Ingelow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C. S. C.^ 
Landor, Austin Dobson, &c. Edited by H. C. Psnnell. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr., a New and Cheaper Edition of 

The New Republic; 

or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H, Mallock. 

*' The great charm of the booh lus in tht clever and artistic way the dialagtte 
is tnanagedt and the diverse and various expedients by which, whilst the loi'e of 
thought on ever^ pttgf is he/t at a high pitch, it never loses its realistic aspect. 
. . . // is giving htfh praise to a work of this sort to say that it absolutely 
needs to be taken as a whole, and that disjointed extracts here and there would 
entirely fail to convey any idea of the artistic unity , the careful and conscientious 
sequence of what is eiidentfy the brilliant outcome of much ^tieni thought and 
study. . . . Enough has now been said to recommend these volumes to any 
reetder who desires sotnething above the usual novel, something which will o^e* 
up lanes of thought in his own mind, and insensibly introduce a higher stoHoard 
into his daily life. . . . Here is novelty indeed, as well as originality, and 
to anyone who can appreciate or understand * The New Republic^ it cannot 
fail to be a rare treat.* — Obsbrvbk. 

*^ Tfu Original Edition, in Tioo Vols, crown 8w, 21J., nuiy also 
^ had. 



Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9^. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. With Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott. 
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MOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITIHrGS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Fronti^iece, 9ir. 

Prose and Verse — Humorous, Satirical^ 

and Sentimental— by THOMAS MOORE, Including Sappressed 
Passnges from the Memoirs of Lord B3rron. Chieflj from the 
Author's MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Ekiited, 
with Notes, by Richard Herne Shepherd. 

" Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded as one cf the ligktrr- tvrxirrt 
merelv~t\ sentimental poet par excellence, in whom the * rapturr e^ l^^ amd ef 
win* ^ ttetermined him strictly to certain modes of sympatfn and e^ ttit^roMce, amd 
tltese to a lar/pe extent of a slightly artificial chartuter. This volutne wel/ serg»e U 
show him in other^ and certainly as attractive ^ aspects^ while, at the samw^ time, 
enabling us to a lonsidernble extent to see how faithfully he developed, kitmsel/' em 
the poetical or fanciful side. . . . This is a booh which claitmx,ets it tmgki to 
obtain^ various classes of readers^ and we trust that the very imijced eletmesUs of 
interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them. For tk^ lightest reader 
ther* is much to enjoy ; for the most thoughtful something to ponder aver; and the 
thanks of both are d ue to ed itor and publisher alike.**— Honcovformist. 

Crown bvo, cloth extra, with Vignette l*ortraits, price 6s. per Vol. 

TAe Old Dramatists : 



Ben Jonson's Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir by William Gifford. 
Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Three Vols. 

Cliapman^s Works, 

Now First Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Plays complete, including the 
doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by 



Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne ; VoL III. the Thmsla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translatioiis. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and Intzodnction, 
by Col. Cunningham. One VoL 

Massinger's Plays. 

From the Text of Wiuliam 
Gifford. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of '* Believe as you 
List." Edited by CoL CuN- 
N INGHAM. One Vol. 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

O'Shaughnessy's (Arthur) An Epic of 

Women^ and other Poe ms. S econd Edit ion. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOr. td, 

O' Shaughnessy 's Lays of France. 

(Founded on the ** Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, yj. dd, 

O' Shaughnessy 's Music and Moonlight : 

P oems and Songs. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2.s, td. 

Old Point Lace, and How to Copy and 

Imitate It. By DAISY Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 
Illustrations by the Author. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6x. each. 

The Piccadilly Novels: 

popular ^tnxki is l^t %tit ^uffyixi. 

A ntonina. By Wilkib Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J, Gilbert and Alfred Concanen. 

Basil, By WiLKiE Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

Hide and Seek. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

Queefi of Hearts, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My Miscellanies, By Wh-kie Coluns. 

With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated tiy Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Eraser. 

The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and F. A. Eraser. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by William Small. 

Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs. f By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Eildes and Henry Woods. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkib Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 

The Frozen Deep. By wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 

The Two Destinies. By wilkib Collins. 

%* Also a POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS'S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwakds. 

With a Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 
**A nobU novel. Its Uackinf is tlevated, its story is s^/ath*tie, atult/u kind 
pf/teling its perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily derived from music or 
poetry than from prose fiction. Few toorks in modem fiction stand as high in our 
estimation as /Aa."— Sunday Times. 

Olympia. By r. e. Francilloh. 
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The Piccadilly Nqvels— «)»«'»««/. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Makdt. 

FaUd to be Free. By Jean Incei^w. 

The Queen of Connaugkt. By Harkiett jai. 

The Dark Colleen. By HABRt^rr lAr. 

tctmij- will it llraufi Is melt rrailrrt. ami in mam^ faitaftl llu aiftclx ofjfatwrr 
an V€7y ilmrfy dritriitd. Msrroritr, til *«* u a sludji of a very mrirMt amd 
inUrtlling alitU sf ixitty. A turvil oAuk mnunnl-nadmiinild mm, amd Tr\\it\ 
tnfU vi&igtmnll, ,k<,1 mr^U ma} wy^.'-SATUmiAV RlYinr. 

Patricia Kemball. By e. Ltnn liktoh. 

With Fnmliipiece by G. Du Mauries. 

" Ditflayl rmMAu Anrnfur, ai mill or irtn uciat tiurvaliim. £mrw^i {y^lae 
ftrlrallurt avi tuilly ebitrvalisn It fnmuh maUrialt far luiif-m-Otttm nmii rf 

tJki trJinarji kiiuL'—SAtuiiDt.\ Kv/iKK. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. By e. Ltmw lintom. 
Wiih a Fronllapiece by Henry Woods, 
"iHktr Homwmii and *tr dr/ti, >W Air huMidUB byali^. iir ulf-ftrzHtii^ 
tttinn, thai ixcluHvnuu s/ Int akhh ii a*» 1> cmillf. and tkt JUrtu 
•imililr which I'j vicarumi fridi, Liam Diitdai is a Urihtirjlgtirt. fn mmr 
talily llu attlkartii Iuh in awa wuatfri nrfuHtd htrul/. —tuA. Mali. Gaz. 
By Jdsun McCaktht, 

By Justin McCartht. 
By JusTIK McCartht. 
By Justin McCabtht. 
By Justin McCartkt. 



The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Linley Rochford. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. _^ 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. By Kathabne S-Maoquoid, 
lUiistraied by Thouas R. Macquoid and Prrcy Macquoid. 
"CamtM ditiiaulr, i/tal vtry minitUlj tr vividly, tvr^U, and niU JtnitJiad 
munfhle piv a fUaturoNt unit t/ artistic cau and family. A wrtiiffcamt- 



mmdalira is mmltdly Iht 

Number Seventeen. 
Oakslwtt Castle. 

Wilb B Frontispiece by SiiiRLEV HoDSON. 

"5£ 






By Hbnrt Kwcslkt. 

By HENRT KtNesI,ET. 
>« thai h> 



maktt aii Ihrir I 

By Plorencb Mabrtat. 
t»aUtl,a,-d.grt 



'iml'lk'i^'and mm '/Hd. "'^TxcTATD s 

Open / Sesame I 

Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 
" A tlary which artlHtt and nalaim Iht rtadtt't ■ 
IkaM-ttrhafs, any tf iit aathar'l/armtr wtrh4:'~Qlu .._. 

Whiteladies. By mh. Ouphant. 

With Illuitraaons by A. Hopkins and H. Woods, 

" A plratajU andrtadalUhook.vtrilUn with practical tctM amd £raa^ — TlMKS. 

The Best of Husbands. By James Pato. 

Illustiated by J. Motr Shith. 
Fallen Fortunes. By iaube Payn. 
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The Piccadilly NovEUS^continu^d. 

Halves. ByjAMBSPATN. 

With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 

Walter's Word, By James Payn. 

Illustrated by J. MoYR Smith. 

What he Cost her. By James Payn. 

'* Hit ncveh are always commtndabU in the sens* of art. They also possess 
emetfur distinct claim to our liking : the girls in them are remarkably charm* 
$M£ and true to nature, as most People^ we Mieve, have the good fortune to 
observe tsature represented by girls."— Svkctator. 

Her Mother^ s Darling. By Mrs. j. h. Riddell 

The Waf we Live Now. By Anthony Trollopb. 

With lUustrations. 

The American Senator. By Anthony Trollope. 

*• Mr, Trollops has a true artisfs idea of ione^ «? colour^ qf harmony : his 
pictures are one^ atid uldom out of drawing; he never strains after effect, is 
fidelity itself in expressing English U/e^ is never guilty qf caricature."— 
Fortnightly Rbvibw. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By t. a. trollope. 

** Full of life, of interest, of clou observation, and sympathy. , . . When 
Mr. Trolhpe paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth painting." — ^Satur- 

DAT RSVIRW. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. By John Saunders. 

One Against the World. By John Saunders. 

The Lion in the Path. By John Saunders. 

** A carefully written and beautiful story— a story of goodness and truth, 
which is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities, . . . 
The author of this really clever story has been at great pains to work out tsil 
its details with elaborate conscientiousness, and the result is a very vivid picture 
qf the ways of life and habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
, . . Certainly a very interesting book!* — ^Timbs. 

Ready 'Money Mortiboy. By w. Besant and James Rice. 

My Little Girl. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

TIte Case of Mr. LucrafU By W. Besant and James Rice. 

This Son of Vulcan, By W. Bbsant and James Rice. 

With Harp and Crown. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S, Walker. 

** ' The Golden Butterfly * will certainly add to the happiness ofnuKiksnd, for we- 
d^ anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance."— "tiumi. 
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NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
Two Tols. 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 2xj., the Second Edition of 

Miss Misanthrope. 

By Justin McCarthy, Author of "Dear Lady Disdain, " &c 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 

" In * Mixt Misanthrope ' Mr. McCmrtky has added a new and delightful portrait 
to his gallery of Englishwomen. . . . It is a novel which may he sipped like 
choice wine ; it is one to linger over and ponder : to be enjoyed like fine ^ sweet air, 
or good company^/or it is pervaded by a perfume of honesty and humour, of high 
feeUnsf, of kindly penetrating humour, of good sense, and wide knowledge of the 
world, of a mind richly cultivated and amply stored. There is scarcely a A»v m 
these volumes in which we do not find some fine remark or felicitous refieetson ^ 
piernttg, yet gentle and indulgent irony** — Daily Nb ws. 

MRS, LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
Two Vols, 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 2ij., the Second Edition of 

The IVorld IVell Lost. 

By E. Lynn Linton, Author of ** Patricia Kemball," &c. With 
12 Illustrations by Henry French and J. Lawson. 

" We are inclined to think that in this novel Mrs. Lynn Linton has reached m. 
higher artistic mark than in any former one." — Nonconfokmist. 

'* If Mrs, Linton had not already won a place a$nong our foremost Uving novelisis, 
she would have been entitled to it by her latest work of fiction — a book of singularly 
high and varied merit. The story rivets the attention of the reader at the outset ^ 
and holds him absorbed until the clou.** — Scotsman. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JULIETS GUARDIAN:' 

Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31J'. 6d, 

Deceivers Ever. 

By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 



Crown 8vo, red cloth, extra, $s, each. 

Ouida 's Novels. — Uniform Edition. 



Folle Farine. By Ouida. 
Idalia, By Ouida. 

Chandos. By Ouida. 

UnderTwo Flags. By ouida. 
Tricotrin. By Ouida. 

Cecil Castlemaini s 

Gage, By Ouida. 

Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 



Pascarel. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Two WoodenSAoesBy OviDA. 

Signa. By Ouida. 

In a Winter City. By ouida. 
AriadnS. By Ouida. 



NEW NOVEL BY MR. JAMES GRANT. 
Shortly, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 3IJ. dd. 

The Lord Her^nitage. 

By James Grant, Author of " The Romance of War," &c 
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Post 8vo, illnstrated boards, 25, each. 

Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 

[WiLKiE Collins' Novbls may also be had ia cloth limp at 2X. 6<£ Set, 
toCf ih4 Piccadilly ^owkls, far Library Editions.'^ 

Under tlu Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy, By Walter Bes ant and James Rice- 
The Golden Butterfly, By Authors of •* Ready-Money Moitiboy." 
This Son of Vulcan, By the Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 
My Little Girl, By the Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

Tlu Case of Mr, Lucraft, Authors of "Ready-Money Mortiboy.'* 
With Harp and Crown. Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

The Woman in White. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek, 

The Dead Secret, 

The Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies, 

The Moonstone, 

Man and Wife, 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs, ? 

The New Magdalen, 

The Frozen Deep. 

T/ie Law and the Lady. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 

The Water dale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter, 

Linley Rochford. 

A Fair Saxon, 

Dear Lady Disdain, 



By WiLKIE COLUNS. 

By WiLKiB Collins. 

By WiLKIE COLUNS. 

By WiLKIE Collins. 
By WiLKiB Collins. 

By WlLKIE COLUNS. 
By WiLKIE COLUNS. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 
By WiLKiB Collins. 
By WiLKIE Coluns. 

By WiLKiE Coluns. 

By WiLKIE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKIE Collins. 

By George Augustus Sala. 

By Justin McCaktht. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

By Mark Twain. 

By Mark Twain. 



A71 Idle Excursion, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 

A Pleasure Trip on tfte Continent of Europe, m. Twain. 

Oakshott Castle, By henry Kingsley. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. 

Guy Waterman, By John Saunders. 

One Against the World. ByjoHNSAUNDus. 

The Lion in the Path. ByjoHN and katherine Saunders. 

Surly Tim. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, los. 6d, 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical^ 
and a Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langho&nb. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, Js, 6d. 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical JVorks. 

With Baudelaire's ** Essay." 

" Pot atands tu much along among vtru-writert or Salvator Rosa among 
inters. "—Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, yj. dd. 

The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 

By William F. Gill. With numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 



Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3/. td. 

The Prince of A r go lis : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Move Smith. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, izr. dd. 

Proctor's Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy. By Richard A. Proctor, Author of "Other Worlds 
than Ours," &c. 

•* Mr. Proctor^ tvho is well and widely known for his faculty of popularising the 
latest results of the science of which he is a master^ has brought together in these 
fascinating chapters a curious collection of poplar beliefs concerning divination by 
the stars, the influences of the moon, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
/igures, and the habitation of other worlds than ours^ — Daily News. 

'* The reader who begins this charming volume — a dozen chapters to as many 
instances of erroneous obsertfation or superstitious credulity — will hardfy fail to 
peruse it to the <•«</."— Graphic. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Pro7netheus the Fire-Giver : 

An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 
of vEschylus. 

" Another illustration of that classical rez'ival which is due in no smedl degree 
to the influence of Mr. Swinburne, . . . Much really fine writing^ emd setmch 
appreciation of the /Eschylean spirit.^*— Home News. 

*• Well written in parts— soft, spirited, and vigorous^ accor^ng to rtfuirfwuHi,^* 
—Illustrated Lonodn News. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 12s. 6d. 

The Final Reliques of Father Front. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jerrold. 

In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, dr. each. 

Funiana ; 

or. Thoughts Wise and Other- Why's. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, 
and upwsuxis of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by Uie Editor, 
the Hon. Hugh Rowley. Each Series is Complete in itself. 

** A witty t droll, and most amusing work, profusely and tlegantly illustrated^ 
—Standard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

The Fursuivant of Arms ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch4, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 lUustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js. 6d, 

Rabelais' IVorks. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Dor£. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, *js, 6d., a New Edition of 

Rambosson 's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Red-Spinner's By Stream and Sea : 

A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. By William Senior 
(Red-Spinner). 

•* Mr, Senior has long been known as an interesting and original esse^ist. He is 
a keen observer^ a confessed lover of * the gentle s^ort* and combines with a fine 
picturesque touch a quaint and efficient humour. All these qualities come out in a 
most attractive manner in this delightful volume. , , . It is /rg-tminently a 
bright and breexy book^ full of nature and odd out'of-the-way references. . . iVe 
can conceive of no better book for the holiday tour or the seaside* —'SoNCOiiTOUMisr. 

" l^ety delightful reading : iust the sort of book which an angler or a rambler 
will be ^lad to have in the side pocket of his jacket. Altogether, • By Stream and 
Sea * is one of the best books of its kind which we have come across for many a long 
dav.*'—OxroRD Univsbsitv Hbkald. 
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HandsomdjT printed, price 5/. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 

or, A List of the Principal Wairion who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Coontzy, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours . 

In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold doth, 12s, 

The Roll of Caerlaverock. 

The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; induding the Original Anglo-Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By Thomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, *js. 6d, 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Trans- 
kted firom the French, with Introduction, by Camillb Barr^rs. 

** A faitk/ui truMslaiUm eftkU euruntt work, which will ctrtainly rt^y perusal 
^-nai on tJu rround of its hoingfull 0/ horrors, for tht orifinal author seems to 
be rather ashamed o/^ the techmcal aspect of his pro/ession, and is commendailv 
reticcfU as to its details, but because it contaixs a iucid account of the most notable 
causes c6ihbnM/rom the time ^ Louis XIV, to a period within the memory ^ 
Persons still limng. . . . Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaimt^.**-^ 
Daily TgLK CR APH. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4/, 6d. each. 

The ''Secret Out" Series. 



The Art of Amusing: 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha^ 
rades. By Frank Bellbw. 300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks. Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic. Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER. 900 Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchief, &c. 
All from Actual Experience. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. soo 
Illustrations. 



Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
&C., with fully descriptive Direc- 
tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara 
Bellew. Many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
ing-room or •• White Magic" E^ 
W. H. Cremer. 300 Engravings. 



NEW VOLUME OF THE ''SECRET OUT'* SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 4r. 6d. 

The Pyrotechnist's Treasury ; 

or. Complete Art of Making Fireworks. By Thomas Kent. 
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In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, lor. 6</. 

The First Folio Shakespeare. 

Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the true Originall Copies. Xx>ndon, 
Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623. — An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. A full Prospectus will be sent upon application^ 

*' To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of kaviitg dcno more to 
facilitate tht critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
sPtare clubs and societies fut together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of 1622 for hiaf-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the tv^ is neceuarily rather diminutiue, 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine cofy of the original, and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the student than the latter** — Athbnjbum. 

Post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, i&r. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 

Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, and 37 beaumul 
Steel Plates, after Stothard. 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, \%s. 

The School of Shakspere. 

Includmg "The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley," 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; " No- 
body and Somebody," " Histriomastix," "The Prodigal Son," 
"Jack Drum's Entertainement," "A Warning for Fair Women," 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and " Faire Em." 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by Richard Simpson, 
B. A., Author of " The Philosophy of Shakspere*s Sonnets," " The 
Life of Campion," &c. With an Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Is, 6d, 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
HoTTEN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 

" Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs, 
Larwood and HottetCs plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.** — ^Times. 



Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2J. 6</. 

The Smoker *s Texl-Book. 

By J. Hambr, F.R.S.L. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lo fiill-p«ge Tinted 

lUustratioiis, Is, 6d, 

Sheridan's Complete IVorks^ 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 

" TJu tditor has hrtmekt together within a mant^eahie rofrnj^tn nci tnly tit 
srven pla^t by which Sheridan is best knewn^ but a colleeiiim. mis^ of Ass ^«etiau 
pieces whuh are less familiar to the public ^ dutches ofunfimixkeeielrmtetms MtUcHems 
from his reported witticisms^ and extrtuts/rom his princijpeU *p€€chet, ' To these 
is prefixed a short but well-written memoir ^ K^^ ^^ chtejT feicts im Sheridan's 
literary and political career ; so that^ with this volume sm his kestul^ the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with aii tfust it necassttry for a 
general comprehension of the subject of it. "— Pall Mall Oaxxttm, 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6f . 6«/. 

The Slang Dictionary : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely Nsw 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Blnlaz^ed. 

" We are flad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlargeeL J^rvm a high 
scientific potnt of view this booh is not to be despised. Of course it cetttmat f^Tto 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary qf unrestmined ktetmamr^ and 
oddity t and grotesgueness. In a word\ it provides valuable tnaterseti bath Jor the 
student of Uinguage and the student of human nature.** — ^Acaormy. 

Crown 4to, uniform with ** Chaucer for Children," with Coloored 

Illustrations, cloth gilt, lor. 6d, 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. ToWRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter 
J. Morgan. 

** In these transcripts the writer has endeavoured to fresetve the tikenegkts etmd 
language of Spenser ^ while presenting the tales in a simple and eoeUsntums farm. 
The work of one of our greatest poets has not been approached in ettt trrevermst 
spirit, nor with any intention o/ vulgarising his fictions bv relatimg- tJkesm im a 
familiar and mocking manner— a style too often supposed to Be that most attractive 
to the young.** 

Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully-finished fiill-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all tinted, and some illuminated in gold and 
colours, hidf-morocco, £^ 9/. 

Slot hard's Momtmental Effigies of Great 

Britain, With Historical Description and Introduction by Jork 

Kempe, F. S. a. a New Edition, with a large body of Additional 

Notes by John Hewitt. 

** A few Large Paper copies, royal folio, with the arms illmninated 

in gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in body-coloaxi^ 

heightened with gold in the very finest style, half-movoooo^ £\^ 15/. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 91. 

Stedman *s l^ictorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

" We ought to b* thankful to thou who do criticnl work with comptteni skill 
tul understatuUng^ with hon*$ty 0/ ^rfost. and with dilifetue and thoroughnoss 
0/ execution. And Mr. Stedman^ having chosen to work tn tkis line^ deserves tko 
thanks o^ English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; . . . . 
he is faithful^ studious^and discerning."— %kvmvis>k\ Rbvikw. 

Large 8vo, half-Roxburghe, with Illustrations, price 9^. 

Stow 's Survey of London. 

Edited by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copper- 
plate Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. dd, 

's Choice Works, 

in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ** Gulliver's Travels." 

Tho * Tale of a Tub* is ^ in wrr apprehension^ the tnasterpiece of Sxoift ; 



Swift 



« 



certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, even in invent ion ^ nor anything so con- 
densed ^ so pointedt so full of real meaning, qf biting satire, of/elicitous itnalogy. 
The * Battle of the Boohs ' is such an improvement on the similar combat in tho 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it as an imitation.** — Hallam. 

" Swift* s reputation as a poet has been in a manner obscured by the greater spUn^ 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, tf he 
Mad never written either the * Tale of a Tub* or * Gulliver's Travels,* his name 
merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to posterity , 
^tfith well^amed honours." — Hazlitt. 



Mr. Swinburne's IVorks : 



The Queen Mother and 

Rosamond, Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, ^s. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Fcap. Svo, 9J. 

Notes on ^^Poems and 

Ballads,*' 8vo, \s, 

William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
FUntings. Demy Svo, its. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, zof. td. 



Boihwell: 

A Tragedy. Two Vols, crown 
Svo, zar. td, 

George CJtapman : 

An Essay. Crown Svo, 7/. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, dr. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo. zar. 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Note of an English Re- 
publican on the Muscovite Cru" 
sade, Svo, is, 

A Note on CliarlotteBront'e. 

Crown Svo, 6j. 



A 
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MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW WORK, 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, 91. 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

^ ^ Also in fcap. 8vo, at same price, uniform with the First 

Series. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6</. 

RossettVs(1V. M.) Criticism upon Swin- 

bum^s " Poems and Ballads,^' 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. dd, 

Strutfs Sports and Pastimes of the 

People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mmnmeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the £arliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

** A few Large Paper Copies, with an extra set of Copperplate 
Illustrations, carefully Coloured by Hand, from the Originals, 5ar. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. td. 

Dr. Syntax 's Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HoTTEN. 

Large post 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with Illustrations, I2x. 6</. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Colcjured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

" // vxmld have been a retd loss to biiliogra/kical literature had copyright 
dJMculties deprived tht genoral public of this very amusing collection. One oj 
Thackeray s habits^ from his schoolboy days^ was to ornament the margins and 
blank Paiges of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations ef tkeir 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library ^ and is almost caatse 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity, Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done tlit best thai he could to compen- 
sate for tne lack 0/ this. It is an admirable addendum^ not only to his collected 
workSf but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
written .** — British Quarthrly Rhvikw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of In- 
dolence. With a Bi(^raphical and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
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Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, iSj. ; Large Paper copies 

(only 50 printed), 361. 

Cyril Toumeur's Collected Works, 

Plays and Poems. Edited, with Critical Introduction and Notes, 
by J. Churton Collins. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, yx. dd, 

y. M. IV. Turner's Life and Correspond- 

ence. Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by lus Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New 
Edition, considerably Enlaced. With numerous Illustrations 
in Colours, fiicsimiled from Turner's original Drawings. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by HENRY Van Laun. Four Vols, small 8vo, 30*. 

%* Also a New and Cheaper Edition, in Two Vols., crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 158. 

Small Svo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6j. 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims. 

A Study. By H. A. Page, Author of "The Life of Thomas 

De Quincey," &c 

Extract prom Prbfacb. — ** The naturt-iiutmct in Thcreau was so stroMf 
tMatf as I believe^ it mt^ ev«n do somethini^ to aid in the intet^retatioH of certatn 
phenomena of so distant a period as the Middle Age. I see a kind of real likeness 
6ettueen this so-called * Stotc* of America^ with his unaffected love for the slave f his 
wonderful sympathies and attractions /or the lower creatures^ his sim^lictties, 
and his liktng for the labour of the hand^ tmd that St. Frtmcis whose life has 
recently 6een made fresh and real to us by the shil/ul/en of Mrs. Oliphant. All I 
claim /or Thoreau is a disinterested and not a one-suUd and pr^'uatced hearing.\ 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *js. td., 

Timbs Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By JOHN TiMBS, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *}s. 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 
centricities: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. %y John 
Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 
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One Vol. crown 8to, cloth extia, is, 6d, 

I Tom Taylor 's Historical Plays. 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne d'Arc," " 'Twixt Axe and Crown," " Tbe 
Fool's Revenge/* "Arkwright's Wife," "Anne Bdcyn," " Plot 

and Passion. 

*^* The Plays may also be had separately, at is. each. 
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Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, I2J. 6d. 

Vagabondiana ; 

or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets of 
London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn from the 
Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the 
liritish Museum. With Introduction by Francis I>ouce, and 
I )eHcriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from 
the original Coppers. 

I^rge crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, Js. 6d, 

JValton ana Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Disconise of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir H ARRIS Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2i; 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and correspondEing Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2f. 

IVarrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 

-.. An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 

'Hi and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

I , — ■• ■ — — ■ — 

j^ I Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7x. 61L 

/{^right's Caricature History of the 

I Gfcrgei. ( 7 he House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
\ ' Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c By Thomas Wright, 
' _ Esq.^^.A., F.S^^ 

Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, fs, 6d, 

Wright 's History of Caricature and of 

the Grotesque in Art^ Literature^ Sculpture^ and Painiing^ from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Bv Thomas Wright, 
M. A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated by F. W. Fairholt» F.S.A. 

J. OGDBN AND CO., PItlNTBKS, 170, ST JOHN STKXST, B.C. 
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